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RUSSIA'S MOLOTOV 
A new bill of goods? 









































Parker'51”.. the pen with the eidetic memory 


Eidetic may be a strange word to you. But you'll see why 
eidetic memory applies so aptly to the Parker “ 
understand a remarkable ability possessed by this pen. It has 
to do with the very tip of the “51”, 





"once you 


This tip is not a point at all in the sense of a sharp-pointed 
point. It’s a tiny pellet made of two precious and very costly 
metals—Platinum and Ruthenium. We call it Plathenium. 
The secret of making it is a Parker exclusive—and patented. 
This pellet is fused to the 14K gold nib of the “51”, then 
precisely slit so that ink can meter smoothly through it. 


Unlike the hard, ungiving points of ordinary pens, this 
unique all-precious metal point of the Parker “51” adapts 
itself in the first few hours of use to your style of writing. 
It “wears in” to the individual way you hold the pen, the way 
you form your letters and the pressure you use in writing, 
Because of the unique qualities of Plathenium it polishes itself 


Copr. 1955 by The Parker Pen Company 


as you write to a point of supreme smoothness—and Stays that 
way for decades and decades. 


The image of the way you write is retained and recalled by 
your “SI” every time you put it to paper, That's w hy “the pen 
with the eidetic memory” describes the Parker “51” so well. 


The pride of owning this beautiful and distinctive pen be- 
comes a very personal joy as you continue to use it. You ean, 
if you wish, write 9 solid hours without ever refilling it. Hours 
of the smoothest, most effortless writing you ever enjoyed. 
See and try the New Parker “51”, priced from $12.50, at 
your Pen dealer's. There’s a slim regular size and slimmer, 
shorter demi-size. Popular “21” pens are priced from $5.00. 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A.: 
Toronto, Canada, 


* The word eidetic means: a memory sa unusually vivid that 


it can recall experiences with almost photographic accuracy 





THE NEW, IMPROVED PARKER ‘‘51’' IS NOW AT YOUR PEN DEALER'S! Lo 
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Better rubber products bring 
many kinds of savings 


B. FE. Goodrich improvements may make your plant more efficient 


ust changing to B. F. Goodrich 
J grommet belts on this pulp beating 
machine ina paper mill (pictured above) 
saved $250 a year in belt replacement 
costs alone—to say nothing of savings 
in lost machine time and savings from 
greater plant efficiency. 

B. F. Goodrich cord conveyor 
belts often last 50 per cent longer 
than ordinary belts. Many kinds of 
B. F. Goodrich hose, tank linings, rolls 
and other rubber products have made 
similar savings. Sometimes there are 
savings in safety as well as money. 
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On the machine in the picture, belts 
had to run 24 hours a day. Ordinary 
V beles used to break and fly off the 
drive in four months. When the pic- 
ture was taken the B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts had already lasted four 
times as long as other belts used and 
still looked good, 

Send this coupon \t you would like 
more information Ic is not necessary 
to write a letter. Just check any item 
you are interested in, print name and 
address in margin below (or pin to 
your company letterhead). 


v----——— -------- = 
OV belts C Flat transmission 
| 0D Conveyor belts belts | 
1D Air hose O)Rubber springs | 
l oO ¢ } or mountings | 
Steam hose 
ia (C0 Rubber rolls | 
| CO) Water hose or rollers I 
| 0 Fire hose CO Oil or gasoline 
0 Packing hose | 
| CO) Molded products [] Cements | 
| () Rubber linings [J] Other products | 
| for tanks, pipe, (please write in l 
| fittings margin below.) | 
| Mail to The B. F. Goodrich Co., | 
| Dept. M-25, Akron, Ohio | 
Ca SD SS GD ED SD SD SE SS GED aD cD —— 
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Atlantic 
happy 

-S- UNITED Stares 

decent on luxury and ¢ 


are apartment-large 


A spacious ship 


omfort, her state. 


rooms 


Take your pick of two of the world’s great ships— 


S.S. UNITED STATES S.S. AMERICA 

You're in Havre in less than 5 days — A luxury liner with such a winning 
—just a long weekend with a gay personality.she’shecome the favorite 
"Who's Who.” She's completely air- — of thousands of experienced travel- 


conditioned with individual “eli- — ers. Wonderful food, friendly serv- 
mate control” in every stateroom.In — ice, a “family” atmosphere— she’s 
her first 8 months she carried over — your ship for extra hours of pleasure 
14.000 travelers. and leisure at sea. 


Each ship has 3 Meyer Davis orchestras 


Sails from New York 12 noon to Havre 534 days to Cobh; 6'4 days to Havre; 
and Southampton; Apr. 24, May 8, May 7 to Southampton; 8 to Bremerhaven. 
99 June 5, June 26, July 10, July 24, Sails from New York May 1, May 23, 
Aug. 7, and regularly thereafter. First June 12, July 3, July 23, Aug. 14, and 


Class $350 up. regularly thereafter. First Class $295 up, 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


Chirrep Staves LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK «© Tel. Digby 4-5800 
Offices in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto Vancouver, Washington, D.C. 


TIME Is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 640 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, ill, Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- Volume LXE 
ter, January 2), 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Hl., under the act ef March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 @ year in USA 
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How the owners 
of a knitting mill 


took a needed 








N A SMALL, friendly Carolina town 
| there's a small, friendly group of men 
who have protected the knitting mill they 
own in a way that should be of interest to 
every stockholder in every close corpo- 
ration everywhere. 

These men—there were nine of them in 
the corporation originally—realized some 
years ago that no matter how well every- 
thing went while they were alive, there 
might be trouble if any of them died. 


First of all, the surviving stockholders 
might or might not be able to buy the 
deceased member's stock from his heirs. 
Even assuming that they could raise the 
money, there was always the question of 
whether or not the heirs would want to 
sell—or, worse yet, would sell the stock 
to a complete outsider. 

It was the New York Life agent in their 
town who worked things out so that the 
stock of this close corporation would sta) 
closely held with no possible opening 
for trouble or loss of control. 


His plan was simple. All nine of the 
stockholders entered into an agreement, 
drawn up by their lawyers, whereby the 
survivors were bound to buy the stock and 
the estate of any deceased stockholder 
was bound to sell according to a definite 
price for mula fixed in theagreement. Then, 
to make sure there would be enough 
money available when needed, each stock- 
holder was insured for an amount equal 
to the value of his stock. 


This Close Corporation Insurance plan 
not only assured the stockholders of the 
harmonious continuation of their business, 
but guaranteed each family a fair price for 
its interest. 

Within the past three years two of the 
older stockholders died. Their families 
received prompt, fair settlements at once 
—and the surviving seven are still in com- 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 
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There has 
any cause 


plete control of the company. 
never been—nor will there be 
for discord or needless litigation over the 
disposition of any individual’s interest in 
the business. 


Whether you're a stockholder or an 
officer in a close corporation, a member 
ofa partnership or the sole owner of a 
business, it will pay you to get the facts 
about Business Insurance r ight away. Sim- 
ply fill out the coupon, or attach it to your 
letterhead, and mail. Or, even better, call 
your New York Life agent today. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 








a a aa a a | 
| New York Life Insurance Company, | 
: 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
| I would like to have, without obligation, | 
| detailed information on: | 
I ™ Close Corporation Insurance | 
| ~| Key-Man Insurance | 
| Partnership Insurance | 
Sole Proprietorship Insurance 
F f 
| | 
| NAME —_ — | 
: ADDRES = ————_ 
| ciry — ZONE — | 
| ; I 
STATE — — — 
| =u. 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


MAKE CALLS—BY 


-A- 
CAR 


In over 200 cities an Avis Rent-A-Car will 
meet you at the airport—yours to drive on 
one call or a dozen. All Avis rental cars 
are new models and modest Avis rates in- 
clude gas, oil, insurance and maintenance. 
The Plane-Auto plan is easy to arrange. 
You simply reserve your Avis Rent-A-Car 
when you buy your American flight ticket 
and use your air travel card for both, So 
for better business on the road...make 
time by American—make calls by Avis. 


MAKE TIME—BY 


AMERICAN 


When you've got business out of town 
these days, leave your car at home. Stay 
off crowded highways. Use the Plane-Auto 
plan of American and Avis on trips of 
100 miles or more. 

You can forget about bucking traffic as 
you relax in the easy comfort of a Flagship 
seat. You not only save time when you fly 
American, you save a lot of your own 
energy. And you have far more time to 
spend with customers. 












AMERICAN AIRLINES "< WS. RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


Ameneas Leading Airline Write: 10734 Fullerton Ave., Detroit 4, Mich, 
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Now...with The Travelers 


ospitalization 








* For you and your family ! * At a cost you can afford! 


* With benefits wherever you happen to be! 


See what all-inclusive benefits this economical ‘Travelers 
Plan offers you and your family, under a single policy! 
A wide range of coverage 

Each member of your family (you and your wife, up to the 
ages of 60, and all your children between the ages of 30 
days and 18 years) may be covered for: 

1. HosprrauzaTion—daily room and board, up to 70 days 
of hospital care—a maximum of $1050. 


2. Surcicat Expenses—up to $400. 


3. Miscettanrous Hosprrat CHarces—(for X-rays, lab- 


oratory, anaesthetics, operating room, etc., up to $150). 


4. Emercency TREATMENT—costs of hospital out-patient 
service for accidental injuries, up to 5 times the amount of 


daily hospital benefit—a maximum of $75. 


Maternity benefits included 

Your wife is covered for hospital expenses of childbirth or 

prenatal complications, up to 10 times the amount of daily 

hospital benefit. What is more, these benefits are paid if 

pregnancy begins after her coverage has been in force 30 

davs, even though the hospital confinement may commence 
) & } ) 


before the coverage has been in force ten months. 


A truly world-wide service 
Insured members of your family may be treated in any hos- 


pital they choose—wherever they happen to be. Payment 
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of benefits is made direct fo you, the policyholder, unless 
you request that they be paid by The Travelers to the hos- 
pital or surgeon. 

Even if you already carry other insurance 

This policy places no limitations on what you may carry 
in the way of other hospitalization coverage. Indeed, one 
of its purposes is to give holders of Group or other forms 
of Hospital Insurance the extra protection they may want 
or need. 

e Ask your Travelers agent or broker for full details of this 
economical, comprehensive plan of family protection. If 
you'd like the name and address of the Travelers man 


nearest you, just drop us a line. 


HELP YOURSCLF TO SECURITY THROUGH 


he 


Travelers 


MPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


40,000 REPRESENTATIVES TO SERVE YOU FROM COAST TO 


. ETERNA:-MATIE 


A wink of the eye, 


a toss of the head, 


winds your 


\ 


\ 






the slightest gesture 


ETERNA-MATIC... 


The world’s smallest self-winding watch on a ball-bearing 


People are talking about this exciting, new, dainty precision watch. It 
winds itself... silently, smoothly, constantly...with every gesture you 
make. The superb self-winding mechanism has a tiny ball-bearing which 
rides on steel balls the size of the head of a pin. This reduces friction and 

\keeps spring at peak tension for constant power. Insures more perfect 
time-keeping than ever before. 

You, the time-conscious American woman, will be amazed at this master- 
piece of Swiss watchmaking which gives you second-by-second dependa- 
bility... timed to fashion. See the new ETERNA-MATIC models for men 
with the same-silent ball-bearing... the most modern watchin the world. 


17-jewel movement *water-resistant * shock-prolected * anti-magnetic 
Ladies’ and Men's models from $71.50, at leading jewelers. 


For illustrated booklet, write to Dept. T) 
ETERNA WATCH COMPANY OF AMERICA, INCORPORATED 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. In Canodo: HENRY BIRKS & SONS, LTD. 











LETTERS 


The Bomb at Nagasaki 
Sir 

In the March 9 article, “Don’t Look Now,” 
Time quotes [two scientists]: “In the case of 
a ‘nominal’ (Nagasaki-type) atomic bomb, 
the heat cooks the skin up to two miles away. 
But if a person happens to be looking at the 
detonation, he will certainly be blinded per 
manently at more than four miles away, and 
even at a greater distance his eyesight will be 
seriously damaged.” 

I saw the Nagasaki bomb fall at about a 
distance of three miles away I was a 
civilian internee at a camp in a suburb of 
Nagasaki, and on the morning of Aug. 9, 
1945, Was out on a hillside . . . cutting grass 
for two cows which we had to keep for our 
Japanese guards A plane swooped over 
my head I watched it as it was about to 
disappear over a low ridge which lay between 
me and the center of the city . . . Suddenly, 
there was a tremendous flash, far brighter 
than the sun The next thing I knew, I 
was lying on the ground, As I scrambled to 
my feet, I saw the great mushroom of smoke 
rising into the sky The skin of my bare 
arms seemed as if it had been held before a 
hot fire and was tingling I was wearing 
dark-tinted spectacles at the time . . I 
thought this fact might he of interest to 
Ophthalmologist Rose and _ Biophysicist 
Buettner 
Laurence D. M. WEDDERBURN 

Crieff, Perthshire, Scotland 





Bishop in the Front Line 
Sir 

Many thanks for your cover painting and 
fine story on Bishop Dibelius’ courageous 


Letters to the Editor should be addre Jto TIME®& 
| LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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SWITCH IT ON AND THE WHOLE ROOM PLAYS 





FAR FINER THAN A PHONOGRAPH 


New COLUMBIA 360 


The ability to radiate You can now hear for yourself the room-filling reality of 


sound around its listen- A : : 
B ; sound produced by an amazing new instrument playing all 
ers inspired the name J = 5 

Columbia 360, the 360 records—any speed. Be your own judge of the exciting differ- 


degrees of the perfect ence between this new conception and ordinary phonographs 


¢. Two sound out- 






each side of the even console sets at 3 to 4 times the price! Hear for the first 


time the thrilling advances in fidelity, clarity and range of 
sound offered to you in today’s Columbia Records! 


cabinet, create the re- 
markable effect of 
“Hemispheric’’ Sound. 


EXCLUSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


ORIGINATOR OF () THE MODERN LONG PLAYING RECORD 


Engineered and built by 
Columbia Records and 
CBS Laboratories. 
Available in limited 
quantit riced at 
$139. 





TWO BOUND OUTLETS 


40" Trese Mark. 





Trede Marts “Columbia,” (G) teg. U. 5. Par, Of. Marcos Rog 





gany. 
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of Features That 
Guarantee Foot 


Comfort in 


$ 
WW 


BELGIUM: 

$23.95 

Russet Tweed Groin 
Rockies West $24.45 


~~ 


Grn 


Here’s the combination that clicks every time: 


@ Modern styling @ All ‘round stitching 
@ Choicest leathers @ U-turn flexibility and 


@ Nailess construction COMFORT GUARANTEED IN WRITING 


Allen Slroneda 


BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 
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stand against Communism in the April 6 
issue 
Your article is a sermon in itself on the 
rch and its beliefs . . 
Witiiam R. FarrMan 
Pastor 





St. John’s Lutheran Church 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
Sir: 

It is another reminder of the fact that 
life today is a tough proposition and any 
ostrich policy deserves exposure. It is easy to 
grow accustomed to the existence of Commu- 
nism and hope piously for a change in the 
party line, but the Protestants of East Ger- 
many are facing increasing persecution, and 
they cannot philosophize in comfort — 
Thank God for a Christian church that will 
stand for truth and righteousness when other 
organizations, educational, political, and fra- 
ternal, have surrendered to the enemy. 

R. B. HANNEN 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley, Calif. 





Sir 

It is encouraging to find our finest periodi- 
cals following the lead of our theological 
classrooms in exploding the “Luther to Hitler 
blind obedience” myth. Any resemblance be- 
tween the “Christian Prince” of Luther's day 
and the Hitler or Malenkoy of our own is 
purely demonic—Communist East-zone prop 
aganda (like its Nazi prototypes) notwith 
standing ! 

WILtiaAM H. LazaretH 

Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary 
Philadelphia 


Sir 

I believe that you will receive the hearty 
commendation of almost all Americans, and 
probably of most Christians, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, all over the world. Dibelius 
is evidently a man of real integrity, In our 
time, when there is so much uncertainty 
about moral and spiritual values, it is helpful 
and reassuring to all of us to read about 
such a man 

S. VERNON McCasLanp 

University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va 


Joachim's Children (Cont'd) 


Sir: 
During the last month I had to undergo a 
series of operations. I was hospitalized when 


your [March 9] article on “Journalism and 


Joachim’s Children” appeared It] was 
4 surprise to me—and a very pleasant one. I 
would not have thought that my New Science 





of Politics would attract vour attention 
a severely theoretical work, and it 1 
concessions to popularity. That a magazine 
which is meant for the general readers should 
try lo mec e problems of such complication 
is indeed extraordinary, And I can only com- 
pliment you on ze. Moreover, your 
ittempt has been splenc y successful. You 
have seen what probably not too many will 
see, that the theoretical propositions are ap 














your cour 











plicable to the concrete questions of our time 

la 
fessionals in the field of political science to 
understand the gmatic value of my analy- 


1 sure your article will help even pro 








ER1Ic VOEGELIN 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 


Sir 
The reactions [March 30] to your article 
substantiate your point that the world today 
is truly bereft of any possible common 
ground on which to arbitrate the present con 
fusion which has enveloped its inhabitants 
- This common ground is based upon a 
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* FEEL 
* CLICK 
*x DISTANCE 


5 ALL 4 with... 


* ACCURACY 4 0 


¢ ROYAL 





{ When you tee off with U. S. Royal or 
U.S. True Blue, you sense the beginning of a better game. 


There’s that satisfying Fee/ —as the ball leaves your club 
with o sharp, crisp Click. And you get greater Distance ond 
Accuracy with every stroke. 


The secret of this matchless performance is inside the precision 
molded Cadwell cover: Exclusive Electronic Winding, found only 
in U.S. Royal and U.S. True Blue, plus Silicone “Magic” Center. 
Play the game your skill deserves — with the famous 


U. S. Royal Special, Super Compression; the U. S. Royal, High 
Compression; or the U. S. Royal, Medium Compression. 





Exclusive 
U. S. ENSOLITE — The only practice 


bette el al U.S.ROYAL GOLF BALLS 
bo that dite ply ab your pio .dhoyp 
Py BO) OU, CT Ss O F UN T Bed Sy ATF: Bus Rf BB. R company @& 
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SAVE OIL! 


LONG because it 
lasts long— saves you added 
quarts between oil changes 


This 100% Pennsylvania motor oil 
with me ZoughZifm™ stands up under 
intense heat. . . resists the forma- 
tion of oil-wasting engine deposits. 
Your engine stays cleaner, smoother 
running ... uses less oil! 


Pennzoil gives all en 
margin of safety. Th 
grade and type of Pennzoil for 
YOUR car and service conditions. 


Sound your Z 


es an extra 


*rude OF Agen., Perm 


PENNZOIL” MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 
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philosophy about the we and truth 
in general. It is evident that those who re 
plied te ur article in a derisory manner 
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ipproval to a wondertul per " 
MARILYN. ISOBEL 
Boston 
We wondered if you wer e of 
the relationship between Mis ind 
Hazel Washington, a charming Negro woman 
v entered the employ of the tress over 
de ago as a maid and subsequently 
isine partne This friend- 
the many instances of charitabk 
you cited in “The Comic Spirit,’ 
LW 1 to be presented to 
oO contributions in 
relauio 
nterracial group, we feel the 
s 11 Hazel Washir 





ton story is 








{ the potential strer of our 

( \ ever such fortunate American 
followed ss Russell's example and shared 
heir ble vith anothe ican ho 
ad suffered lack of opport because of 


would s¢ 
which to ¢ 


color or creed, we 
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ganda our enemies now peddle 
ELLEN TARRY 
Committee for the St. Charles School 


and Community Center Fund 


New York City 


Naval Ratings 


Sir: 


As a British citizen, I object in the strong- 
est terms to the wording in your March 30 


article “Britannia Waives the Rule” _ In 
coupling the term ‘third-rate’ to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s announcement re- 














tsopring in 
Naw York 


2000 spotless rooms — 


Sensible rates include radio 





Many rooms with Television 


Theo rE L 
TAFT 


7th AVE. NEW YORK 


at SOth St. 
* Bing & Bing, Inc. Monogement 


Alfred Lewis, Mgr 
ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
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BETTER SOUND... 


BETTER SIGHT... BETTER BUY 
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WHAT IS 








THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 


signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube, It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 
Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITILE GIANT 
with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 





Laboratories—opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com- 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
electric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something en- 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 

Because it is so small and rugged, 





and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach of a vacuum tube. 

Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 
new doors of opportunity in other 
fields. 

The Bell System has licensed 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 
patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (4 


“ 





on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of advanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 

The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip- 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 

It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
you more and better telephone 
service. 


Smart way 
to get down to business— 





You'll appreciate the fact that in Pullman 
privacy you often get more done in less time 


than you do in your own office. Next time you 
go out of town, take the business-like approach— 


Go PuLtman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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garding world sea power, you leave the read- 
er with the typical American misconception 
that quantity reflects quality. The First 
Lord’s . statement merely concerned the 
fact that America’s chief ally, the nation 
whose sea power ensured the safety of this 
country for many, many years and gave 
meaning to the Monroe Doctrine, now ranks 
third in numbers among the sea powers of 
the world. And this fact should be a matter 
for American concern rather than editorial 
flippancy . . . I have no naive hopes that this 
letter will be read as anvthing more than an 
outburst of patriotic pique 
ARTHUR B. Tort 








Westport, Conn 


Commonwealth Division 
Sir 

I read with interest and pride your March 
23 article on the British 1st Commonwealth 
Division. There should be more said about 
this tough division made up of volunteers 
from all over the British Commonwealth 
The fact that they are volunteers sets them 
aside from many units in Korea, and they 
take a fierce pride in this fact 

A. D. Bruce 


Shelburne, N.S 


Block that Plosive 
Sir: 

For quite a few years, a goodly number of 
Professor Grant Fairbanks’ colleagues in the 
field of speech have watched with indulgence 
and some amusement the carth-shaking ex 
periments of this self-declared wizard. As one 
of them, I have no strenuous objections if 
the good professor wants to lock himself in a 
laboratory and determine, for example, if the 
burp is a plosive or a fricative or how many 
times per second the navel vibrates during 
the sounding of the intermediate “a,” but I 
do cry out in anguish when I learn that 
Fairbanks is now devising ways to compress 
speech | Time, March 23] and endorsing 
the general idea of faster speaking 

If the gentleman will step out from behind 
that oscillograph and into a classroom, he 
might be startled to discover what all teach 
ers of public speaking have long known: ex- 
cessively rapid utterance, a besetting sin of 
most amateurs, too often results in general 
unintelligibility and arid monotony. Let the 
protessor confine himself to compressing 
Rosemary Clooney's vocal records—a_ task 
worthy of his talents 

Lyte V. Mayer 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md 








Impact of a Prisoner 
or 

I am not a sculptor, but after seeing your 
March 23 article and picture of The Unknown 
Political Prisoner, 1 was sorry 1 did not sub 
mit an entry of my own The young man 
who smashed this prizewinning piece in a 
passion of pungent criticism has my sympa 
thy The winner's rationale for his “sculp 
ture” is specious, precious, unimaginative, 
and indicates an under-evaluation of the in 
telligence of the art-viewing audience 

SHIRLEY FRAZIER 





New York City 


Sir: 

I am an ex-paratrooper and ex-Com- 
mando When I saw Butler's abstraction, 
1 thought of Dachau, Belsen, and all the 


pleasant” littl places in Siberia. Butler 
made me sce myself as the political prisoner 
It was a very powerful work of art 
I found its impact shattering 
J. E. Lroyp 
Skewen, Glamorgan, Wales 
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WHOS ZOO ON THE ROAD ? 


(some beastly drivers you'll meet in 
American Mutuals new guide +o 


highway safety*) By Mt Friendly 











Archie the Alcoholic Ape 


He cannot see the road ahead... Willie the Weaving Weasel 
Perbaps he'll wake up slightly dead! He zigs and zags when traffic lags... 
a = — = Leaving fenders limp as rags! 














Basil the Brooding Bloodhound 
Harry the Hair-brained Hare | He looks morose. He follows close 
He sweeps along 'til crash, bang, boom! 'Til Bang! He gets a bloody nos! 

They sweep him up with pan and broom. , 













sw’) 






(Poetic license No, 7- 





lin 















Jasper the Jumping Jackass Blinkie the Baffling Bat 
He passed upon a hill one day He thinks the signal's obsolete 
And that is how he passed away! So cars end up in his back seat. 















Herman the Headstrong Hog Tobey the Take-his-time Turtle 
“The road,” says he, “it’s plain to see He creeps, crawls, and drives men mad 


Was built exclusively for me!” 6 cars pile up. He yawns, “How sad.” 














4 an 
AM ERIOAN MUTUAL *IMPORTANT NEW OFFER TO ALL DRIVERS! 


For only 15¢ (to cover mailing costs) you get fully illustrated 
guide to highway safety, with cartoons, dramatic picture stories of 
why accidents happen due to discourtesy, and photos to show how 
to avoid them. Send for “The Rude, the Crude, the Rowdies on the 
Road.” Write: Institute of Safer Living, American Mutual Liability 
Dept. D-134, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 


Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


Oles3. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Insurance Co., 
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For The Strongest, Longest Wearin 
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Tires On Your New Trucks 


spel’ GENERALS 


When you specify Generals on your 
new trucks you are sure of getting the 
lowest tire cost per mile right from 
the start. 

. and you automatically put at 
your service the best trained, best 
equipped truck tire service organization 
in the nation; the thousands of inde- 
pendent General Tire Dealers who 
specialize in tires, and only in tires, 
from coast to coast and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

From the first mile, your new trucks 
will earn more money for you. For 
General treads wear so slowly they 
leave more of the revenue from each 
trip for profit. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





‘A 


Generals eliminate expensive road 
delays. Inside these great tires are more 
cords in every inch... giving you far 
greater strength and dependability. All 
cords are tension-controlled to carry an 
exact share of the load... and insulated 
against heat and shock with live rubber 
specially compounded for its own place 
and purpose in the tire. 

This keeps the tire body strong and 
supple for more safe, dependable recaps 

.-and more low cost miles from 
every recap. 

Why accept less than the best? 
Specify Generals on your new trucks 
and cut your tire costs right from 
the start. 


¢ Akron, Ohio 


NEW — REVOLUTIONARY AIR SPRING 
FOR TRAILERS, TRACTORS, TRUCKS, BUSSES 


Rubber bellows, with automatically 
controlled operating pressures, sus- 
pend the equipment and cargo on a 
cushion of air. 

Less weight—extra pay-load; no 


chatter or bounce—loaded or empty; 
up to 50% softer ride—protects 
fragile shipments; reduced tire wear 
due to smoother braking. Write 
for details. 





New Needletufts 

. +. new bathroom! 
That's the magic 
of these fine 
bathrugs! 

Deep luxury pile, 
18 luscious colors, 
washing-machine 
washability. 
From about $3.95 


RAFTS’ 





Cabin Crafts, Ine. 
Dalton, Ga. 
Needletuft® Textiles 






Cc 








Makers of fine washable textiles 
for the home for over 20 years 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





On0nTine-Raodor. 


Jorma ja Eera-Pekka Paavolainen is 
a Time-subscriber in Finland. How to 
fit this jawbreaker of a name on Time's 
standard subscription record cards is 
the job of a crew of girls in Tite's 
Denver circulation office, which han- 
dles records for most 
of our subscribers in 
military service and 
for many overseas 
Time readers. 

Like Time's U.S, 
and Canadian circu- 
lation office.in Chicago (about which 
I wrote you in this space last sum- 
mer), the Denver office uses hole- 
punched cards on which to record all 
the information we need about sub- 
scribers. Names & addresses, however, 
are printed on the cards, and the space 
provided for them is limited to four 
short lines. The first, second and fourth 
lines can have only 22 typewritten 
characters, and the third line only 20. 

For most American ad- 
dresses, this poses no 
problem. But in boiling 
down the names and ad- 
dresses for some foreign , 
countries, the “names 
editors” have to exercise 
all their ingenuity. Addresses can usu- 
ally be trimmed through the use of 
standard abbreviations. In German, for 
instance, Gesellschaft mit beschrankter 
Haftung, which means “limited,” can 
be cut down to G.m.b.H. Similarly, 
Aktieselskab, the Danish word for “in- 
corporated,”’ comes down to A/S. The 
abbreviation Drng. may be used for 
Dronning, Danish for “queen,” and 
Kong, Danish for “king,” can be ab- 
breviated to Kg. 

The use of initials helps cut down 
the length of names, but family names 
are never abbreviated in any way. The 
problem which arises here is that fam- 
ily names may come first, in the mid- 
dle, or last, depending on the country. 
A set of editing rules has been drawn 
up for French, German, Danish, Por- 
tuguese and Spanish subscribers, and 
rules for Indian and Italian names 
are now in the works. Typical of these 
is the five-step procedure used for 
shortening Spanish names: 1) elimi- 
nate y (and) or viuda de (widow of): 
2) reduce the first 
name to an initial; 
3) delete titles; 4) 
if there are four 
lames, make an in- 
itial of the second; 
5) if the name is 
still too long, make an initial of the 
fourth. Thus, Antonio Orlando Sanchi- 
drian Palmero, a charter subscriber to 
Lire EN EspaSot, became A. O. Sanchi- 
drian P., for purposes of his file card. 














One Finnish subscriber is a book- 
selling firm called Rautatiekirjakauppa 
OY, a name which just fitted the 22- 
character limit. But the same company 
is also TimeE’s newsstand distributor in 
Finland, and its name and address 
(Koydenpunojankatu 2, Helsinki) is a 
constant challenge to the stick-to-it- 
iveness of typists who handle their 
correspondence. 

Subscribers in India often include 
their occupations as part of the ad- 
dress, One recent order was signed: 


A. M. Basave Gowda 
Coffee Planter 
Thippanahally Estate 
Chickmangalore Post 
Mysore State, India 


The names editors regretfully cut 
out “coffee planter” and, for the sake 
of simplicity, eliminated “state” from 
the last line. The Denver office has had 
no complaints about cutting out ti- 
tles or occupations, almost none about 
the liberties taken with names for edit- 
ing purposes. Says Elea- 
nor Kohler, staff 
ant at the Denver office: 
“Whenever we can, we 
try to go along with the 
subscriber's request. But 
what the subscriber pays 
for is the magazine, not correspond- 
ence. Getting the magazine regularly 
and on time is what the subscriber has 
the right to expect.” 

To keep a constant check on how 
well copies of Time are getting out, 
free subscriptions are sent to selected 
persons all over the world. In return. 
these subscribers send regular reports 
on how their copies are coming through. 

Sometimes, when space permits, the 
editing girls will add to an address to 
make it more specific and to expedite 
delivery. All addresses are first checked 
against the Denver of- 
fice’s library of postal 
and geographic infor- 
mation. One of the 
best sources is the Dic- 
tionnaire des Bureaux 
de Poste, listing ap- 
proximately 350,000 
post offices. Cities with 
the same name are sometimes tricky 
to identify. India, for instance, has 
five cities called Vallam. When every- 
thing else fails, or when various sources 
are in conflict. Time’s names editors 
have learned that the subscriber him- 
self can usually furnish the best postal 
intormation, 





assist- 








Cordially yours, 


Grote We Leosin 
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TUMBLEWEAVE SPORTSHIRTS 
Short sleeves $5.00 Long sleeves $5.95 
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It’s easy to see why busy men on their 

feet like Wright Arch Preservers. These 
fine shoes serve a double duty 

(1) they're styled with loads of good looks, 

and (2) they're wonderfully 

comfortable, thanks to hidden features 

huilt into each shoe. You owe your 

feet a treat! Look for your nearest Wright 

Arch Preserver shoe store 


in your classified phone book 


E.T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
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Developed by RCA Victor, the new “45 Extended Play” record gives music 





lovers more music for less money plus a perfect medium for playing shorter 
classical works and multiple popular selections. 


‘heiee as much music 


on the same size record 





Compact RCA Victor “45" player 
—first system where record and 
player were designed for one an- 
other, With RCA Victor “45 EP's,” 
it plays up to 16 minutes per record, 
and the “breaks” come only where 
the composer planned them. 








» Rapro CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 


Another RCA achievement 
in electronics: 


A challenging question was 
asked RCA engineers and 
scientists in 1951. How can 
we increase the playing time 
of a 7-inch “45” record, 
without using a larger disc? 
Sixteen months of research 
gave the answer, “45 EP”— 
Extended Play. Public re- 
sponse confirmed this as the 
most important achievement 
in the new recording spec ds. 
More than 2 million RCA 
Victor “45 EP” records were 
bought in the first four 
months of their existence! 








Research leadership — your 
guide to better value: the 
ability of RCA Victor to 
solve the problem of more 
music on a “45 Extended 
Play” record accents the im- 
portance of research to you. 
Whether you plan to buy 
television, radio or any other 
electronic instrument, re- 
search leadership adds more 
value to all products and 
services trademarked RCA 
or RCA Victor. 


Secret of “45 Extended Play” is 
RCA Victor's discovery of a new 
way to cut a master dise — with an 
electrically heated stylus. Grooves 
we closer, Sound quality is cleaner, 
clearer, more alive, 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Definition Needed 


Possibly, a U.S. meet the 
Kremlin's new soft line taking 
shape in Washington. But last week’s pub- 
lic and semipublic manifestations gave no 
evidence of it. Instead, they gave an im- 
pression of confusion and weakness. 

From the direction of the Defense De- 
partment came repeated talk of stretch- 
out and cutbacks in the defense program. 


policy to 


is Secret ly 


From the State Department area came 
some loose “thinking out loud” about 


U.S. concessions to communism in the 
Par East. Firmest of the week's policy 
moves were indications of reduced aid to 
European defense. All a and com- 
ing amid the Soviet soft talk, they seemed 
that the U.S. willing to 
match fair words with generous 

New York Times Columnist 
O'Hare McCormick, no alarmist, 
ilarmed. She wrote: “At a moment when 
Europe's inclination to relax has received 
such encouragement from Moscow, the 
talk of slowdowns and cutbacks reported 
from Washington is the height of folly. 
More, it is dangerous and irresponsible 
heyond belief.” 

The atmosphere created by news leaks 
might be far worse than the actual fact of 
what shington. Before 
the Reds began their peace offensive, the 
Eisenhower Administration was striving 
with might & main to cut defense expend- 
itures without weakening the quality of 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
other advisers and Ike himself feel strong- 
ly that the present defense cost strains the 
peacetime economy and might produce 
deep-seated weakness if long continued. 

In the light of what is known of 20 
years of extravagant spending and of fan- 
tastic Pentagon bungling. it may indeed 
be possible to get more strength for less 
money. Similarly, the U.S. may find that 
it can usefully make certain 
in return for the kind of Red concessions 
that can be enforced. And a safe way may 
be found to reduce aid to Europe. 

But if there is a new strong policy 
into which such moves would fit, the pol- 
icy has still to be announced. At present, 
economy talk is heard in a context of Rus- 
peace moves—and consequently it 
sounds as if the Administration is falling 
for the new Soviet line. 

What is 
loud” and, in its place, a public 
by Ike defining the new policy. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


After a Truce, What? 

The U.S. and its U.N. allies are pledged, 
go days after a truce is signed at Pan- 
munjom, to sit down at a political confer- 
ence with the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists. The Panmunjom conferees, 


unable to agree on an agenda for the po- 
litical conference, 


wrote it down months 


SECRETARY DULLES 
rtain about the ''etc. 


Un - 

ago only as “the Korean question, etc.” 
The “etc.” likely to stretch over 
all the complex problems of the Far East. 
In a general settlement, what might the 
U.S. give and take? 

One day last week the New York Times 
front-paged an “The Eisenhower 
Administration,” reported the Times's 
Washington Correspondent Anthony Lev 
iero, “is willing to accept a settlement in 
Korea based on a boundary at the narrow 
waist of the peninsula.’ This seemed to 
mean that the U.S. was ready to give up 
the U.N.’s declared objective (October 
1950) of a “unified, independent and 
democratic” Korea. Leviero went on to 
say that the administration wants to per- 
suade the Chinese Communists to 
sending arms to warring comrades in 
Indo-China in return for a U.S.-French 
“guarantee that Indo-China would be gov- 





seems 


answer 


stop 





erned by native leader As to Formosa 
the Administration is considering a “Unit- 
ed Nations trusteeship for that str rtegic 
island, with the creation of a republic of 
Formosa as the ultimate goal.” This 
seemed to imply 1) recognition of Red 
China, and 2) dropping of U.S. support 
for a return of Chiang Kai-shek to the 
China mainland. 

Other reports from Washington gave 
similar versions of a “new policy.” None 
of the reports named sources. 

Ike Upset. The stories rocked the 
White House and Capitol Hill. The Pres 
ident’s office was harried by alarmed calls 
from Congressmen and U.N. representa 
tives. To White House newsmen. Presi- 
dential Press Secretary Jim Hagerty hur 
riedly issued a strong denial: “The re 
ported Administration policy on Formos 
and Korea is without foundation in fact. 
The Administration, he 
neither 1) considered a U.N. trusteeship 
for Formosa, nor 2) reached any 
sion about a partition of Korea. 

California's Senator William Knowland 
a stanch supporter of more aid to Nation- 
alist China, was not satisfied with Hager- 
ty’s denial. He requested a 
ing with the President; as he cam 
newsmen besieged him. Said Knowland 
his talk with the President had left hin 


continued, had 


conclu- 


special meet- 





entirely satisfied.” He had also checked 
with Secretary of State Dulles, who had 
told him that the Times story did not 


represent the Secretary's point of view. 
There was no new policy, insisted Know- 
land. 

Thinking Out Loud. In their own de 
fense newsmen told how the story was 
inspired. A high official in the Eisenhowet 
Administration had been invited to a con- 
fidential dinner and discussion with select 
Washington correspondents. He talked for 
background and not for attribution: that 
is, correspondents might report his views 
but must not name him as their source. 
The high official had done some thin 
out loud, had been led on by 
into speculative comments. At no poin 
had he laid down his observations as Ad 
ministration decisions; he had, however 
reflected the indecision and uncertainty 
of the Administration as it faces up to the 
sequel of a truce at Panmunjom. The 
Times’s Leviero, not present at the 

from the notes of a 
attended. 





questi 


meet- 
ing. wrote his story 
colleague who had ; 

Newsmen who did not 
ner named the source 


John Foster Dulles. 


attend the din- 
Secretary of State 





ADENAUER AT THE WHITE Hovuse* 
Also, a hospital unit for Korea. 


Frank & Friendly 


West Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer sat down with President Eisen- 
hower in the White House Cabinet Room. 
They talked about Western unity, the 
death of Stalin, the place of Germany in 
the European Defense Community. The 
Chancellor announced a gift from his 
country to the U.S.: a full hospital unit, 
with five doctors, for Korea. Adenauer 
also had a personal gift for the U.S, Pres- 
ident: a 16th painting by an 
anonymous German artist, Adoration of 
Three Wise Kings. 

Identity of Views. For his twelve days 
in the U.S., Adenauer had an arduous dip- 
social and tourist schedule (from 


Germany's 


century 


lomatic 








the capital he flew to San Francisco. 
thence to Chicago). He dined with old 
friends, e.g., Banker John J. McCloy, 





. High Commissioner for Ger- 
John 
Adenauer 


former U.5 
many, and new acquaintances, ¢ 
D. Rockefeller Jr., whom 
said: “I really do not understand why he 
is still called Junior”). He was touched by 
is visit to Arlington Cemetery, where a 
U.S. Army band played The Star Spangled 
Banner and the Deutschlandlied (purged 
version of Deutschland Uber Alles) as he 
laid a wreath on the Unknown Soldier’ 
Tomb. “Such a day,” he said, “is more 
important than many sheets of paper cov- 
ered with writing.” 

The gist of the U.S 
sions was summed up 

full and frank exchange. . . in a spirit 
of friendship and cooperation [revealing] 
a far-reaching identity of views and objec- 
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discus- 


t communiqué: 


-German 








tives.” Items of agreement 
@ No relaxation of common vigilance 
against Russia. If Moscow really wants 





peace, it should permit genuine free elec- 
tions in Soviet Germany, release its hun- 
dreds of thousands of German war prison- 
ers and civilian deportees. 

@ Ultimate reunification of 
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Germany, 


“by peaceful means and on a free and 
democratic basis.” 

@ European unity and defense through 
the EDC. 

@ Moral and material support for Berlin. 
@ Aid for refugees from Soviet Germany. 
@ Review of the status of German war 
criminals imprisoned in the U.S. 
Negotiation of “a new treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation” between 
the U.S. and Germany. Meanwhile, the 
1923 treaty will be restored. The U.S. will 
return 350 ships seized from their German 
owners after World War II. 

Heart of the Matter. To all Ameri- 
cans. from the President down, Adenauer 
earnestly pledged his government to the 
cause of Western freedom. “We want 
freedom,” he said. “We despise Commu- 
nism.” The firmness of his country in 
standing up against the new Russian peace 
offensive is the rock on which Western 
Europe’s defense must rest. 

The climax of current Russian 
peace propaganda is likely to be a renewed 
united and disarmed Ger- 
ny. open for trade with the Communist 
ast. A lot of and especially 
Adenauer’s Socialist opposition, may fall 
for such a program. It would attract Brit- 
ish traders, who would like to deflect Ger- 
man commercial competition eastward. It 
would be even more enticing to many 
French, distrustful of a rearmed Germany. 

But if the West lets itself be trapped by 
such Red beguilement, Germany will be a 
vacuum into Red armies might 
some day rush. leaving the West to defend 
the Continent’s edge against a Soviet pow- 
er augmented by Germany’s strength. As 
much as any European. Adenauer sees the 
danger. His Washington visit was a big 
step toward scotching it. 
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In the background: Dr. James B, Conant 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, and Dr 
Walter Hallstein, German State Sec retary for 
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Welcome for a Prince 
Prince and said, “In this 
class y me is Jimmy.” There was no 
particular reason except that 
it just happened to be one of my 


I reached the 








for Jimmy, 





names. 











He replied promptly, “ Tam Prince.” 
“Yes,” I agreed cordially. “You are 
Prince Akihito. That is your real name. 


But in this class you have an English 
name. In this class your name is Jimmy.” 
/ waited, : 

He Sm 


€ breathless. 


and the 






j 





whole 


cheerfu 





class beamed. I realized . that he had 
always been identified in his own mind 
with his princeship and was unable at 





first to t of himself as a boy among 
other boy. . 
—IWindows for the Crown Prince 
Japan's Crown Prince was twelve years 
old when his American tutor, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining, called him Jimmy. The 
lesson learned that day seemed very much 
with Akihito last week as he journeved 
across the Pacific on his way to the coro- 
nation in London. Now 19, diminutive (s 
ft. 4 in. 114 Ibs.) and dignified (when 
protocol demanded), the Prince, aboard 
the President Wilson, shook off his six 
chamberlains, mingled easily with fellow 
passengers, dined at the captain's table 
ate American dishes, held a Martini at 
cocktail parties (but was not seen to 
drink it), played pingpong and mah-jongg 
with pretty American and Chinese girls. 
Said one of them later; “He was just like 
any other 19-year-old kid. He was very 
humble and had no front for a prince.” 
Politely, the girls addressed him as Prince 
Akihito. The Prince said, “You're not 
Japanese subjects, so you may call me 
anything you like.” 
At the Honolulu Akihito 
marched into a ship’s lounge meeting with 
five dozen newsmen, read a formal state- 


stopover 
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AKIHITO iN SAN FRANCISCO 


Also, an eye fc 








r hula-hula. 
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ment of greeting in Japanese (“Here in 
Hawaii you have a veritable paradise of 
the Pacific . . . a harmonious cosmopoli- 
tan community . . .”), then added extem- 
poraneously in English: “I have heard so 
much about Hawaiian hospitality that I 
im sure I will enjoy my visit here.” As the 
ship nosed in, his eye was especially taken 
by a quartet of hula dancers: he asked, 
and was assured that he would see more 
hula-hula before he left. Thousands of 
Hawaii's Japanese wept, shouted “ban- 
zi.” waved imitation cherry blossoms and 
rising-sun flags as the Prince went ashore 
for a round of ceremonial visits. 

At San Francisco, the pier was jam- 
packed with welcomers, including a Japa- 
nese-American Boy Scout band, two lines 
of Japanese-American girls dressed in ki- 
monos and carrying paper flags, a Hawai- 
ian merchant trying to push his way up 
the gangplank with four imperial Stetsons 
for the Crown Prince and his party, and 
California's Governor Earl Warren. Aki- 
hito waved to them all from the bridge. 
Me shook hands with the governor, read 
inother statement in Japanese (“I shall 
never forget the magnificent sight of the 
Golden Gate Bridge, the tranquillity of 
San Francisco Bay, and the beauty of the 
as seen from the sea”). In the midst 
of the shipboard ceremonies, the Prince 
took time off for a snack of hot dogs, 
hamburgers and potato salad. 

From the dockside, a powder blue Cad- 
itlac whisked the Prince to the airport, 
where he boarded a Canadian military 
plane for Vancouver. There he took a train 
for the rest of the trip across the Conti- 
nent. After the coronation, he will come 
back to the U.S. for a more leisurely visit. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Slave of Office 


Beyond his duty to keep counterfeiters 
in check, U. E. (for Urbanus Edmund) 
Baughman, chief of the Secret Service, 
is also responsible for the personal safety 
of the President. Last week Baughman 
gave the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee a guardsman’s view of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s job, The President. he said. 
“cannot have what is considered a normal 
life, home or family relationship. He has 
no choice as to where he lives. He is a 
focal point for public and world atten- 
tion. He is a slave to his office. being 
obliged to serve his country without cease 
at all hours and every day of the year. He 
can have very little privacy. If he has 
young children, they are largely governed 
by protocol and cannot enjoy the free- 
dom of the White House as they would a 
normal home.” 

Baughman, who was presenting his 
agency’s $3.853.000 budget ($250.000 less 
than in 1952), disclosed that last year the 
Secret Service handled 2,535 cases “re- 
lating to presidential protection,” arrested 
74 individuals, sent 72 of them off to 
prison or mental institutions. The Secret 
Service’s biggest worry: escaped mental 
patients who bear grudges against the 
President or the Government. 
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New Faces 


Still hewing the beams of his Admin- 
istration structure. President Eisenhower 
last week announced an unusual number of 
appointments and nominations. Ex-Sena- 
tor Harry Cain of Washington and former 
Governor Thomas J. Herbert of Ohio were 
nominated to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. As Democratic member of 
the Civil Service Commission, replacing 
Frances Perkins, the President named 
Frederick J. Lawton. Harry Truman's 


Budget Director. The departure of Mad- 
am Perkins, who was the nation’s first 
woman Cabinet officer, coincided almost 
precisely with the swearing of Oveta Culp 
Hobby as the second. At Mrs, Hobby’s 


Walter Benne 
SECRETARY Hogsy 


The second was also the first. 





oath-taking as the first Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the Presi- 
dent grinned, remarked: “Now your rank 
is no longer simulated. Now you are a 
real Secretary.” 

Two Assistant Secretaries of the Army 
were nominated: James P. Mitchell, a 
Manhattan department-store executive 
(Macy's, then Bloomingdale’s), and 
Czech-born John Slezak. who landed in the 
U.S. in 1916 with $5 in his pocket, rose to 
become president of Illinois’ Turner Brass 
Works, A Baltimore banker, Guy T. O. 
Hollyday, was named Federal Housing 
Commissioner. And as his personal eco- 
nomic adviser in Korea. Ike appointed 
young (40) Henry Tasca, a top expert on 
foreign economic problems. Tasca left im- 
mediately for Korea. 

The President's activities spilled over 
into the weekend. He skipped his weekly 
press conference, attended the Gridiron 
Club's spring dinner, lunched with Gov- 
ernor Dewey (whose plane was 14 hours 
late), conferred lengthily with his Advisory 
Committee on Government Organization 
(Nelson Rockefeller, Milton Eisenhower, 





Arthur Flemming) on plans for further 
renovations of the Executive Department. 
To the 48 governors, the President sent 
invitations for a high-level, secret briefing 
in Washington early next month. On the 
agenda: international relations, national 
security, fiscal policies, 

On Sunday, Ike went to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to deliver the third major ad- 
dress of his Administration, announced 
that he was sending his brother Milton. 
president of Pennsylvania State College. 
as a special envoy to Latin America (see 
THE HEMISPHERE), 

Early Monday (8:30 a.m.) the Presi- 
dent welcomed French National Defense 
Minister René Pleven to Washington. 
Then he bundled Mamie, his mother-in- 
law, daughter-in-law and the grandchildren 
aboard the Columbine, flew off for a restful 
week or more (depending on the interna- 
tional situation) on the golf links at Au- 
gusta, Ga. Ike emerged from the plane 
carrying his golf shoes, was warming up on 
the links with Ben Hogan within the hour. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Documented Dream 

When he took over as the new chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Washington Lawyer Edward F, Howrey 
looked aghast at the stack of documents 
(enough to fill a foot locker) that awaited 
his attention. Last week Howrey let it be 
known that he will ask the commission's 
staff to cut down the amount of material 
its chairman is supposed to read. Said he 
“I had a nightmare the other night. I 
dreamed I was in a room stacked to the 
ceiling with files of official documents. I 
couldn't get out of the room until I read 
every one of those documents. It was 
frightening. I woke up in a cold sweat.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Log Jam Ahead 


In the Senate. the debate on the “tide- 
lands” bill droned on. (Illinois ex-Profes- 
sor Paul Douglas had a portable bookcase 
full of law books wheeled on to the floor 
to beef up his arguments.) But the show 
lacked suspense. Everyone knew that the 
Senate, no matter how long it talked. 
would pass a bill giving states title to the 
submerged lands off their coasts. 

Meanwhile, legislative time was flying. 
By midweek, Majority Leader Bob Taft 
ordered daily sessions (instead of a ses- 
sion every other day). The Republican 
Policy Committee laid down an immediate 
schedule: after tidelands. economic con- 
trols. and then Hawaii statehood. (Still 
without a definite place on the schedule 
revision of the Taft-Hartley law.) When 
appropriations bills reach the floor, the 
schedule may be disrupted, for they will 
get the right of way. 

All this added up to a serious legislative 
log jam for the weeks ahead. Republican 
leaders were freely admitting that all hope 
for adjourning by July 4, the original 
target. was gone. Congress will be in ses- 
sion until at least the end of July. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Mr. Majority 


At the Yale Club’s annual dinner in 
Washington last week, Yaleman Robert A. 
Taft rose before a cheering throng of fellow 
alumni. Relaxed, Bob Taft talked about 
the new Administration. Said he: “Some 
progress has been made, but it seems slow 
and will seem slower in the future. . . I 
think it’s going to get worse before it gets 
better. But I think a year from now the 
Administration will be very popular. . . 
I think they're doing pretty well.” 

Bob Taft's use of “they” was, in a 
sense, misleading: he should have said 
“we.” For the Senator from Ohio has be- 
come the second most important man in 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

The Reason: "Principles." All through 
the last half of 1952 and into early 1953 
the pundits predicted almost every day 
that a disastrous Eisenhower-Taft split 
was inevitable. But there was no split. 
Musing on the Ejisenhower-Taft alliance 
last week, a top-level Democrat said: “On 
January 2, I would have given you ten to 
one that it wouldn’t last the month out. 
Now it’s ten to one that it will last in- 
definitely.” 

Why is Bob Taft so cooperative? 
Friends last week remembered a 1948 Taft 
speech at Washington's Burning Tree Club. 
Democrat Steve Early arranged the party 
to honor Taft, who had just lost his sec- 
ond campaign for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. Taft rose to his feet 
and told his friends: “It isn’t the honor 
or the glory of the office, the yacht and 


the White House and all the protocol, I 
believe deeply in my principles, and I 
want to put them into effect. The office of 
President has the power and the prestige 
to put those principles into effect. That’s 
why I keep running for the job.” 

In Dwight Eisenhower. Bob Taft has 
found a man who holds the same basic 
principles: the new way for Taft to put 
those principles into effect is to be a good 
majority leader. 

Learning to Make Soap. Time after 
time. Taft has adroitly recovered fumbles 
and carried the ball for the White House 
on Capitol Hill. When Congress and the 
White House got their signals mixed on 
the Government Reorganization bill, Taft 
unscrambled the mess. He skillfully steered 
through the Senate the nomination of 
Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, although he frankly said he would not 
have nominated Bohlen. When the resolu- 
tion condemning Russia for perverting the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements got snarled 
up in confusion, reporters hurried over 
to ask Taft what he thought. Their jaws 
dropped in amazement when he said: “I'm 
not thinking a thing until I hear from 
the State Department.” 

At times. Old Hand Taft has been mildly 
irked at some of the political amateurs 
in the new Administration. But he recog- 
nizes their problems and their handicaps. 
Said he: “It’s like taking the twelve top 
executives of Procter & Gamble and wip- 
ing them out. Then vou put in the twelve 
top men of A. T. & T. The telephone men 
are good executives. but they don’t know 
how to make soap. If these men can under- 


THE NEW G.O.P. CHAIRMAN 


Elected unanimously last week as chairman of the Republican Nationai 
Committee: Leonarp Woop (Len) HALL. 52, lawyer. 
Family & Early Years: Born at Oyster Bay, N.Y. near Theodore Roosevelt's 
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Sagamore Hill estate, and reared in Republicanism. His father. Franklyn H. 
Hall. was Roosevelt's coachman and rose to be White House librarian. Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt suggested to Hall's parents that they name their son for 
her husband's friend and old commanding officer. General Leonard Wood. 

Legal Career: Graduated from the Georgetown University law school in 
1920. In 1939, he joined in forming the firm of Hall. Robinson & Hogan in 
Oyster Bay. Highly successful in the law, he became surrogate (probate judge ) 
of New York’s Nassau County last January. 

Political Career: Started in 1926 as a G.O.P. campaign worker, moved on 
to serve in the New York assembly, became Nassau County's sheriff. went to 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 1939 to serve until this year. As a Con- 
gressman, he introduced few bills, made few speeches, concentrated on hard, 
effective committee work. From 1947 through last year. he was chairman of 
the Republican Congressional Campaign Committee. He managed to stay out 
of the bitter nomination battle between Taft and Eisenhower. bustled around 
the convention hall in Chicago wearing one of those buttons proclaiming: “I 
like everybody.” When the balloting came. he liked Ike. later became a key 
figure making arrangements on the Eisenhower campaign train. He has resigned 
his $30.000-a-year judgeship. will serve the G.O.P. without pay. 

Personality: A big (6 ft. 2 in., 229 lbs.), bald, hearty, handshaking, back- 
thumping man with a remarkable memory for names and numbers, he is con- 
sidered the Republicans’ Jim Farley. His “I like everybody” philosophy was 
tested in 19s0 when New York’s Senator Herbert Lehman. campaigning for 
re-election, bitterly attacked him. Hall, who was running for re-election to the 
House. made no reply. A week later Lehman apologized. said he really meant 
New York’s Representative Edwin A. Hall (Binghamton). Leonard Wood Hall 
broke his silence, said he knew all along that Lehman. “an honorable gentle- 
man, would correct the misstatement when apprised of the true facts.” 











SENATOR TAFT 
Telephone men can't make soap. 


stand what they're doing in their own de- 
partments in twelve months, I think 
they're doing pretty well.” 

Hardly a day passes without some con- 
tact between the majority leader and the 
White House. In addition to the regular 
Monday-morning conference with congres- 
sional leaders. the President often has pri- 
vate conferences with Taft. 

“Mr. President" & "Bob." There are 
signs that the working relationship may 
broaden to the social and personal fields. 
The only Washington social affair Dwight 
Eisenhower has attended this year outside 
the call of duty was a tea given by the 
Tafts in honor of Mamie Eisenhower. 
President and Senator have played golf 
together at Burning Tree, and the Presi- 
dent invited Taft to fly to Georgia this 
week for a golf holiday at the Augusta 
National Golf Club. Taft’s great respect 
for the presidency still causes him to ad- 
dress his friend as “Mr. President,”’ even 
on the golf course. But the President has 
taken to calling the majority leader “Bob.” 
All this does not mean that Eisenhower 
and Taft will have no differences in the 
future; it does mean that their relation- 
ship is firm enough not to be destroyed 
by differences. 

Working with a Republican executive is 
an unusual experience for Taft. Said he: 
“I spent eight years in the legislature of 
Ohio and this is my 15th year in Congress. 
Except for two years back in the ‘20s in 
Ohio, this is the first time that I have 
served under a Republican executive. I 
find it a novel experience.” 

Talking to his fellow Yalemen about 
problems that go with patronage last week, 
Taft cracked: “I think sometimes I'd 
rather go back to the minority.” But he 
does not think he is going back. He told 
reporters that he expects Dwight Eisen- 
hower to run and be re-elected in 1956. 
As for his own ambitions, he wants to go 
on being an efiective Mr. Majority. 
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ARMED FORCES 
The Pentagon Jungle 


“Colossal. . . terrifying. . . incompre- 
hensib'e ... ridiculous,” said Senator 
Harry Byrd during last week's Senate 
Armed Services subcommittee hearings on 
the ammunition shortage. He was speak- 
ing of the Pentagon system. Continuing 
the investigation touched off last month 
(Tre, March 16 et seg.) by former 
ghth Army Commander James A. Van 
Feet, the subcommittee heard about “the 
system” from top Defense Department 
officials and ex-oflicials. Harry Evrd. who 
did most of the questioning, K.t try- 
ing to pin responsibility to individuals, 
but after a long day’s questioning, he 
growled: “We have not got a single name 
yet of anybody who has responsibility for 
this condition.” 

Ex-Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett 
admitted that “from time to time... 
there were shortages [in Korea], and at 
some points it was critical.” He told the 
subcommittee that he first learned of the 
shortages through rumors and through in- 
forma: conversations with officers return- 
ing from Korea. That was in the autumn 
of rost. A year later, after trying unsuc- 
cessfully to get the Army Department and 
the Army Chief of Staff to speed up pro- 
duction of short items, or even to admit 
that shortages existed, he finally “took the 
problem out of [Army] control and vest- 
ed it in the hands of Mr. Hugh Dean, my 
special assistant. My patience was com- 
pletely exhausted in trying to find out 
what the situation | was |.” 

Did Lovett think that a lack of funds 
was to blame for the ammunition short- 
No, said Lovett, “there was no 
shortage ... of funds for ammunition. 
{In November 1952 the Army | had over 
$2 billion unobligated from funds _pre- 
viously appropriated by the Congress.” 

What or who was to blame, then? Said 
Lovett, in a sharply phrased indictment 








ages? 


of the Pentagon system: “Complicat- 
ed, obsolete, time-wasting” procurement 
methods, “inaccurate” accounting meth- 


ods dating back to “the days shortly fol- 
lowing George Washington,” and “splin- 
tering in the authority within the Army.” 
As a result, he continued, it often took 
several months—287 days in one actual 
case—“from the time they [got] the 
funds until the time they [worked] out 
the contracts.” After that, manufacturing 
could. start. 

Assistant Secretary Wilfred J. McNeil, 
who was Defense Department comptrol- 
ler under Forrestal, Johnson, Marshall 
and Lovett and is still on the job under 
Wilson, agreed that the ammunition short- 
ages were not caused by lack of funds. 
Schedules for adequate ammunition sup- 
plies were “fully financed.” he said; the 
trouble was that the Army failed “to 
meet financed production schedules.” 

Byrd: What is the reason that that 
schedule was not met? 

McNeil: ... It is a combination of 
compartmentation and system procedures 
and the lack of clear lines of authority. 
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The trouble, McNeil explained, is “the 
basic system.” To illustrate “the system,” 
he produced charts of the red-tape jungle 
of contract-placing. “There are people 
going home tired every night with un- 
finished work,” he said, “yet I feel we 
have too many [people in the Pentagon]. 
Why do we have too many? I think those 
charts tell the story.” 

McNeil’s charts showed bewildering 
mazes of bureaus and sub-bureaus through 
which procurement orders had to pass. 
Kentucky's Senator John Sherman Coop- 
er studied the charts, announced that by 
his count an ammunition order “would go 
through 42 different departments and al- 
most 200 operations” before contracts 
were actually placed. Senator Byrd asked 
McNeil how far the order would travel 
in the process. Said McNeil: “The speed- 





United Press 
Wrtnesses Lovett & MCNEIL 


On the speedometer, 10,000 miles, 





ometer reading on that is 10,000 miles, 
I am told.”* 

Every one of the operations in the 
mazes was originally set up with some 
laudable purpose, such as the elimination 
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*% A parallel to Pentagon red tape was the drill 
for loading, firing and reloading a musket in the 
British army in the 17th century 
eliminate individual 
rate of fire. Its 31 
Robert Graves in Sergeant Lamb's 
liner ‘March with your rest in your hand! 
March, and musket carry your rest! 
Unshoulder musket’ Poise your musket! 
Join your rest to your musket! Take forth your 





The drill was 
designed to error and to 
achieve 


recorded by 


uniform orders, as 





with your 
your 


Match! Blow off your coal! Cock your match! 
Try your match! Guard, blow, and open your 
priming-pan! Cha your musket! Draw forth 





your scouring stick! Shorten your scouring stick! 
Put in your bullet and ram home! Present! Give 


fire! Dismount your musket! Uncock your match! 
Return your match! Clear your pan! Prime 
your pan! Shut your pan! Cast off your loose 


powder! Blow off your loose powder! Cast about 
your musket! Trail your rest! Open 
charge! Withdraw stick! 
your scouring stick! Return your scouring stick! 
Recover your musket!” 


your 


ir scouring Shorten 





of graft or waste or human error. But in 
sum, they add up to inefficiency and delay. 

After listening to the week’s testimony, 
Senator Byrd summed up the picture as 
he saw it: “I believe the record shows 
clearly that there were shortages in Ko- 
rea. I think it shows that. to meet Korean 
requirements, we have drained United 
States stocks dangerously. I think the 


ammunition investigation will be a big 
factor in effecting a wholesale reorganiza- 
tion in the Pentagon. especially in the 


business and administrative functians of 
the Army Department.” 


THE ATOM 
Unblocking the Gateway 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 blocks 
the gateway to commercial atomic power 
in the U.S. by imposing a tight Govern- 





ment monopoly on fissionable materi- 
als and nuclear reactors. Last week the 
Atomic Energy Commission announced 


that it would soon ask Congress to loosen 
the Government's grip. AEC wants to 
let private companies: 1) buy, lease or 
borrow fissionable materials from AEC; 
2) design, build and operate nuclear re- 
actors. 


PHILANTHROPY 
"People to People" 


In almost three years of war, the 20 
million people of South Korea have count- 
ed 1,000,000 civilian casualties, 9,000,000 
displaced persons, 300,000 widows, 100,- 
coo orphans, 500,000 homes destroyed. 
In Manhattan last week, a humanitarian 
effort got under way to enlist more private 
American help for Korea’s destitute civil- 
ians. Its sponsor: the newly organized 
American-Korean Foundation, chaired by 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, the President's 
brother and head of Pennsylvania State 
College (see THe HEMISPHERE). Its ob- 
jective: “the warm. personal assistance of 
people to people.” Its first fund-raising 
target: $5,000,000. 

The foundation’s program will be a sup- 
plement to the vast, basic job of relief 
and reconstruction to be carried on in 
Korea by U.N. and the U.S. Government. 
For example, it will promote shelters and 
orphanages for homeless children (1<,000 
are wandering, begging and pilfering in 
the streets of Seoul, Pusan and other 
cities). more hospital beds for advanced 
T.B. sufferers (an estimated 2.5% of the 
population), institutions for widows and 
the aged. services for the physically handi- 
capped (there are some 15.000 ampu- 
tees). repair of schools, and other ‘‘crea 
tive, productive projects,” that will lessen 
Korean dependency on outside relief. The 
foundation plans to work through volun- 
tary agencies already in the field. which 
have distributed $15.5 million worth of 
clothing. medical and other supplies. When 
present relief and reconstruction prob- 
lems have been met, the foundation hopes 
to set up a long-range economic and cul- 
tural program in the interests of Ameri- 
can-Korean friendship and understanding. 
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STATISTICS 


425 Homosexuals 

This week, in response to a demand 
from the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the State Department finally released 
an actual count (not an estimate) of the 
number of homosexuals who have been 
dismissed since State's problem of per- 
version first hit the headlines. It an- 
nounced that 425 employees have been 
fired since 1947 for “homosexual procliv- 
ities.” The hunt for perverts, Security 
Chief Robert McLeod assured the com- 
mittee, continues “with increased vigor.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Schnuffles & Flourishes 


Two dapper young men stepped off a 
MATS plane in Paris last week and set 
forth on a whirlwind inspection tour. They 
were Roy Cohn. Senator Joe McCarthy's 
No. 1 investigator, and 





Gerard David 


Already, he announced at a press confer- 
Already, Jat ay i 

ence, “we have some significant things to 
report.” Asked for specifics, Cohn said 
portentously that there were not enough 
copies of the American Legion Magazine 














in U.S. information libraries. (Later they 
announced that the libraries contained 
such magazines as the Nation and the 


New Republic.* works by such authors as 
Agnes Smedley, Dashiell Hammett, Anna 
Louise Strong.) Then the pair flew off to 
Berlin for a quick look at the Soviet cul- 
tural center in the Russian zone. There 
wasn't time to inspect Berlin's American 
library, but in a refugee camp Cohn asked 
a recent trans-Curtain arrival if he knew 
who Senator McCarthy was. “Oh yes,” 
the refugee replied brightly. “That is the 
general in Japan.” 

In Frankfurt, Cohn charged that Theo- 
dore Kaghan, deputy director of HICOG's 
Public Affairs Division. had once “signed 
a Communist Party petition and authored 
pro-Communist plays.” In Bonn, Kaghan 





INVESTIGATORS SCHINE & COHN (IN FRANKFURT) 





In 
Schine, another McCarthy aide, and they 
had come to investigate the U.S. Informa- 


tion Service in Europe. Hamburg’s Dic 


Welt promptly dubbed them Schniifiles 
snoopers), a name that dogged them 
through Europe. But in USIS centers 
from Berlin to Belgrade. all work ceased 





when they appeared. 

Their specific mission, explained Schniif- 
fler Cohn 
mismanagement 
sibility.” They also 
possible security risks ar 
the U.S. High Commission for Germany 
and, as an added assignment, they would 
inspect the books on the shelves of USIS 
libraries. Cohn and Schine 
would take them only about ten « 
accomplish their staggering mission. 

After twelve hours in Bonn, Cohn 
proved that he was indeed a fast worker. 
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see if there’s waste and 
and to pin dow 


to questic 


was to" 





n respon- 





nned 





n 
1ong employee s of 


reckoned it 








Vienna, the wr 


said that he was eager to explain to Mc- 


Carthy and his committee. Moreover. he 
idded, he had been engaged in anti-Soviet 
propaganda work in Europe “for more 


years than Senator McCarthy's two jun- 
keting gumshoes have been out of school.” 
(Cohn and Schine are both 

The Schniifier telephoned Washington 


frequently ] 





»6 vears old.) 


IntervieweGd scores oO! anony- 
refused all 
Though re- 


Cohn remained cool 


mous Germans and Austrians 
social overtures of the 
startled 
ind collected when his wrist-watch alarm 
went off in the midst of a Vienna press 
conference. By then it was almost time 
for the Schniffler to leave Europe, and 
U.S. Information Service employees could 


press. 





porters were 





go back to getting some work done. 
Asked about Time, Cohn replied With us 
Time is a swear word 


YOUTH 
Angel 

As a child, Richard (‘‘Angel’’) Williams 
found life in Philadelphia a bleak affair. 
Angel's father deserted his family when 
the boy was a baby. His mother developed 
tuberculosis. The boy was shipped from 
one institution to another, and after steal- 
ing a car, ended up in the reformatory. 
When Angel was turned loose last ye: 
at 17, he energetically set out to mak 
name for himself. 

Before he left the “walls 
settled on a guiding principle: the cops 
n't beat a well-organized gang. He 
rounded up a tough reform-school grad- 
uate named Frank Matyasevic to act as 
his “enforcer,” and then began recruiting 
young hoodlums for the Green Street 
Counts—“the most menacing gang of 
teen-agers,’ according to Detective Cap- 
tain James Kelly, “ever to get 
in this city.” 

“Let's Get Together." Angel saw to it 
that the Counts led privileged lives. They 
wore soft black felt hats with white bands 
special T-shirts with “The Counts” let- 
tered on 1 up. they 











Angel had 





ce 


together 





them; dressed wore 
small golden crowns on their lapels. The 
loot 1 series of petty holdups and 
strong-arm robberies kept them well sup- 
plied with money: the Counts rented a 
$4o-a-month apartment. stocked it with 
whi ky ind a place to bring 
chosen bobby-soxers. When a neighboring 
gang, the Brewerytowners. tried to muscle 
in on them, the Counts took them on in 
street fights. But Angel Williams, always 
the organizer, said, “This is a lousy setup. 
L The result was the 
“Green Street Counts Peace rreaty.” 
“This is to ceruly that the Counts and 
Brewerytown have decided to sign a peace 


from 





used it as 








t's get together.’ 





treaty this day of Feb. 8, year of 
I9s3 it read. “So be it known that the 
offended and defended called it off.” It 


listed the table of organization of the new 
bigger gang: “Sec. of War, Chief of War 
Intel.. Chief of Armament. Chief of Ter- 
ritory, Spokesman and Comm. of Tactical 
Opr.”” It w 
as Mousie 
py. Slick 
the Spook. 
“Let's Have Quiet." The 
towners were still restive, but 
Matyasevic 


argument, he 


is signed with such gang names 
Muscles, Rickets, Hypo, Dip 
Shamus, Big Nick, and Luke 


Brewery- 
Enforcer 
took care of that: during one 
shot a Brewerytowner in the 
leg to cool him off and then accommodat 
ingly dug out the slug with a 
After that, the 


serious work. I 





izor blade 





gang got down to more 
t week five of ther 


1 stolen sedan. “Bl 


drove 
ickic 
sattles, the lad who had been shot by the 
enlorcer 





to a taproom in 
stood outside with high-pow- 
ered rifle. One waited in the car, and the 
ked inside holding .32-cal. pistols. 
“Let’s have quiet,” said Angel. “Take 
everything,” said the bartender. The boys 
50.85 from the cash register. But as 
they backed out, a man at the bar tossed a 
glass of beer in Angel's face. Angel killed 
him with five well-placed shots. Last week 
Angel was in jail, charged with murder. 








rest 
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The Visigoths 


Except for the high-speed antics of hot- 
rodders and last fall's normal quota of 
noisy football parties, U.S. youth had 
been relatively quiet ever since college 
pantie raids ran their nylon-pennoned 
course last spring. But last week the vol- 
canic nature of the young erupted in two 


curious tribal gatherings—one at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., the other at Balboa. 
Calif.—as thousands of students, freed 


from their books by Easter vacations, 
swarmed seal-like to the two towns’ 
beaches to swim, fight, drink, woo. bask in 
the sun and howl at the southern moon. 

Fort Lauderdale, a quiet resort town 
(summer pop. 43,000; winter pop. 115,- 
000). had been drawing small crowds of 
collegians since 1940. This year 10,000 
young men & women leaped into auto- 
mobiles. scorched the highways south, and 
spilled into Fort Lauderdale—varsity Vis- 
igoths entering a stucco Rome. 

As darkness fell, they clotted along At- 
lantic Boulevard near the ocean, blocking 
traffic, emitting their distinctive cries, and 
sniffing the heady air of freedom. Dawn— 
and every subsequent dawn—brought 
proof that they had not been idle. Greek 
letters appeared on the municipal water 
ower, coconuts crashed through windows, 
1 dead shark materialized in the Horizon 
Hotel’s swimming pool, and two students 
were pinched for swimming in the buff. At 
1:30 on Easter morning a car driven by a 
boy from Ohio careened into the wrong 
lane and hit a girl from Missouri and a 
boy from Delaware. Both died. 

In California, Balboa and nearby Bal- 
boa Island (combined pop. 4,873) were 
inundated by an even greater flood of 
noisy youth—35,000 boys & girls from 
schools in the Los Angeles area. For ten 
days they swam, sailed, necked, danced, 
drank, clogged traffic with their cars. Up 
the coast at Palos Verdes, a youthful pro- 
moter got a big crowd of youngsters at a 
dollar a head to watch a gasoline-drenched 
jalopy set afire and pushed off a cliff. 

Balboa’s harried cops arrested 36 mi- 
nors for possession of liquor, 122 for lesser 
offenses, and fired 150 others back home 
to their parents for safekeeping. Before 
the week ended, many an irate citizen in 
both Balboa and Fort Lauderdale was cry- 
ing that all the tourist money in the world 
didn’t compensate for the uproar, 


CITIES 
The Driver 


Born in a dugout home on a Texas 
tenant farm, Robert Lee (Bob) Thorn- 
ton chopped brush, plowed with mules, 
slept in piles of cotton hulls, saved his 
money, went to Dallas, got a job as a 
bookkeeper with a firm that folded, got 
into the textbook business and went 
broke, started a “jitney loan” business 
which grew into the Mercantile National 
Bank. He grew rich and he grew old, but 
he refused to relax. (“You can’t do a 
damned thing in a rocking chair—lots of 
action but no progress!”) He lived for 
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Tom C, Dillard—Dallas Morning 
Datias’ Ropert Lee THORNTON 


Old rocking chair missed him, 





Vows 


Dallas, promoted the Texas Centennial 
Exposition, is still known as the “hard- 
est-driving man in town.” 

Last week Dallas elected 72-year-old 
Bob Thornton its mayor. Said he: “A 
dumb man like me has it all over a smart 
man. Smart man knows how hard it will 
be. Dumb man walks right into it and 
gets it done.” 


Measure of a Mayor 

While orange groves were being uproot- 
ed to make way for suburbia, and new six- 
lane freeways reached out to ease the 
swollen traffic arteries, one of the few un- 
changing Los Angeles landmarks over the 
past 14 years has been its mayor, Fletcher 


Murray Garrett—Graphic House 
Los ANGELES’ FLETCHER BowRON 
New habits tripped him. 








Bowron. A onetime newspaper reporter 
and superior court judge, Bowron swept 
into office in 1938 as a reform candidate, 
soon established good, grey government in 
the City of the Angels, and was re-elected 
three times on the strength of it. 

But as the city changed. so did its polit- 
ical habits. Expansion spawned some 65 
little communities within the city, each 
more interested in its neighborhood prob- 
lems than in the honest but dull processes 
of the City Hall. Economic philosophy 
changed too. In 1949, Bowron and the 
City Council were cheered as they con- 
tracted for federal money to build $110 
million worth of low-cost public housing. 
Then Los Angeles seemed to lose interest 
in public housing. 

Strong real-estate pressure groups tried 
to get Bowron to reverse his stand on the 
housing contracts. No great public-hous- 
ing enthusiast, Republican Bowron stub- 
bornly refused, because he believed in the 
sanctity of contract. (He was subsequent- 
ly upheld by the state supreme court.) 
“When I became mayor,” Bowron said 
recently, “it was a measure of a mayor's 
worth to get federal money. So I got it 
and what happens?I'm a socialist villain!’ 

Bowron’s plight made this election year 
an open season. Four candidates decided 
to campaign against him. One of them, an 
undistinguished Congressman named Nor- 
ris Poulson, 57, drew the backing of Los 
Angeles’ business community and the rich 
powerful Los Angeles Times. Poulson 
campaigned hard; Bowron spent much of 
his TV time on such municipal problems 
as the garbage-collection budget. 

Last week, in a heavy turnout, Norris 
Poulson polled more votes (44%) than 
any of the other candidates, including 
Bowron (35%). Betting was heavy that 
changing Los Angeles would change may 
ors in the runoff next month, unless 
Fletcher Bowron, now 65, changes his 
tactics first. 


New York v. New York 

As shrilly described by New York City 
officials on various occasions in recent 
months, Governor Thomas E. Dewey is a 
“thwarted dictator” who, for “brazenly 
political” motives, imposed a “bizarre” 
fiscal program on the city, and then tried 
to “confuse the people’ with “crocodile 
tears” and “slick half-truths.” These harsh 
words were really beamed, not at Dewey 
but at New York City’s voters. A mayor- 
alty election is due in November, and sev- 
eral city officials, including Mayor Vincent 
R. Impellitteri, are eagerly hopeful. 

The shrill cries began when Mayor Im- 
pellitteri, faced with a $175 million deficit 
in his 1953-54 budget estimates, asked 
Dewey & Co. for 1) a bigger cut of state 
funds, 2) authority to levy more city 
taxes. (The state constitution requires the 
city to get state authorization for all new 
taxes and increases in old taxes.) Dewey 
turned down the requests, announced that 
he would “save the city from the cata- 
strophic mismanagement of its own ofti- 
cials."" Nub of Dewey's own program: let 
the city collect an additional $50 million 
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Mayor IMPELLITTERI (BEHIND BUDGET) 


The 


on condition that the 
in autonomous five- 


in real-estate taxes 
city agree to set up 
man transit authority (two members to 
be appointed by Dewey) to operate the 
city-owned subways and surface lines on 
a self-sustaining basis (i.e., increase the 
subway fare). 

At that point, City Council President 
Rudolph Halley saw a fat political oppor- 
tunity: New York straphangers are pre- 
sumed to be exceedingly touchy about 





their 10¢ fare. A seasoned TV performer 
(Kefauver committee counsel), Halley 
went on TV with a plan of his own: reject 


the Dewey plan, balance the budget by 
strict economy—a hollow plan with which 
Politician Impellitteri had toyed. Impel- 
litteri, without any plan of his own be- 
yond a determination not to bring up the 
subject of the subway fare. denounced 
the scheme as “Halley's folly. 

With the state controlling the city’s 
borrowing authority as well as its taxing 
authority, Impellitteri had to choose be- 
tween 1) uncomfortable economies, and 
2) the Dewey plan. Weighing the political 
liabilities of both courses, he chose the 
Dewey plan: his $1,528,812,795 budget 
for 1953-54. presented last week. provides 
for a transit authority. After all, if the 
transit authority raises the subway fare, 
Impellitteri can put the blame on Dewey. 


LABOR 
Trouble for Ryan 


In 25 years as president of the gangster- 
ridden A.F.L. International Longshore- 
men’s Association, beefy, heavy-browed 
Joseph P. Rvan has been above the law, 
despite wholesale murder and wholesale 
theft on the New York piers, and his own 
grandly feudal way of handling union 
funds. But the New York Crime Commis- 
sion’s shocking exposé of waterfront rack- 
ets hit Joe Rvan where it hurt: according 
to testimony at the hearing. he had dipped 
into the union til! to buy himself Cadil- 
lacs, pay golf-club dues 
mala. pay insurance premiums and family 
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cruise to Guate- 


traphongers ore touchy. 


funeral expenses. This week Joe Ryan was 
arrested on a grand-larceny indictment in 
which he is charged with stealing $11.390 
in LL.A. funds. Joe pleaded not guilty 
and said, with displeasure: “I don't like 
to be indicted at my stage of the game.” 


SEQUELS 
Sioux Victory 


The western plains produced few nobler 
redskins than Chief Sitting Bull. last great 
leader of the Sioux tribes. It was Sitting 
Bull, driven to recklessness by the perfidy 
of the U.S. Government. who cried, “Let 
us have one big fight with the soldiers,’ 
and assembled the awesome army that 
wiped out General George Custer and sol- 
diers of the 7th Cavalry at the Battle of 
the Little Big Horn in 1876. But 14 years 
later, conquered by the forces of the Great 
White Father, Sitting Bull was old, fat 
and quiet. One frosty morning in 1890, a 
detachment of Indian police galloped up 
to his cabin on the Sioux reservation in 
South Dakota and shot him to death. 

He did not die without a fight—a pitiful 
handful of his old friends battled the po- 
licemen, and 16 men were killed in the 
brutal little fray. As rifles barked, an old 
grey circus horse that belonged to Sitting 
Bull pirouetted. postured and then sat 
down gravely near the chief's cabin and 
raised one hoof. apparently under the im- 
pression that it was back under the big 
top. After these Chekhovian obsequies 
Sitting Bull's body was carted to Fort 
Yates. N.Dak. 

Lonely Grave. After the Army pulled 
out of Fort Yates in 1903, Sitting Bull’s 
grave lay untended under the scraggly 
grass of the deserted parade ground. Then, 
last fall, a 78-year-old Sioux patriarch 
named Clarence Grey Eagle went on the 
warpath. He had witnessed the great 
chief's death when he was a boy of 16; 
when he heard that the grave was to be 
covered new Oahe 
Dam. he hurried indignantly to Mobridge 
(pop. 3,800), S.Dak. Would the Chamber 








with water from the 
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of Commerce build a memorial, he asked. 
if he moved the chief's remains across the 
state line and reburied them near town? 
Mobridge agreed. Five other towns 
anxious for a new tourist attraction, clam- 
ored for Sitting Bull’s bones too. Mon- 
tana’s Senator James E. Murray argued 
that the chief should be reburied at Mon- 
tana’s Custer Battlefield Cemetery, near 
the remains of General Custer.* And 
North Dakota. aroused to civic pride after 
63 years. suddenly decided it prized Sit 








ting Bull after all. The old chief’s grand- 
daughters—Mrs. Nancy Kicking Bear, 


Mrs. Angelique LaPointe and Mrs. Sarah 
Little Spotted Horse—had all agreed to 
Grey Eagle's project. but North Dakota's 
Governor Norman Brunsdale refused to 
let the grave be opened. 

Rescuers. Grey Eagle had an ace up 
his sleeve. Both the old burial site in 
North Dakota and the new one in South 
Dakota are within Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation and thus on federal land. The 
Secretary of the Interior had agreed to 





the move. One morning last week. under 
cover of a blinding snow storm, Grey 
Eagle and a crew of workmen dug up 


hurried them across 
truck, reburied them 
covered the grave with 20 tons of cement 
and stationed an armed guard near by. 
Mobridge prepared to place a bust of 
Sitting Bull by Sculptor Korezak Ziol 
kowski over the new grave. Grey Eagle 
went contentedly back to his sod hut amid 
an outraged clamor from North Dakota. 


Sitting Bull's bones 
the state line in a 








* Who is actually buried at the U.S 
Academy at West Point, N.Y 


Military 





SitTInc BULL (STANDING) 
Mrs. Nancy Kicking Bear was willing. 
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WAR 


PRISONERS 
"| Agree..." 


Not since the Korean truce talks opened 
it Kaesong in July, 1951 had Communist 
negotiators said, “I agree to your propos- 
il.” so often in such a short time. After 
several days of rapid progress last week, 
Rear Admiral John C. Daniel, chief of the 
U.N. liaison group, came triumphantly 
out of the wooden, Red-built conference 
house at Panmunjom, announcing that the 
U.N.-Communist agreement on exchange 
of sick & wounded prisoners had been 
Photographers persuaded the ad- 
miral to perform his exit a second time. 
Waving the agreement in his hand.* 

The Reds agreed to return 605 U.N. 
prisoners—-450 South Koreans, 120 Amer- 





signed, 


icans, 20 British, 15 other allied nationals 
(Canadians, Dutch, French. Greeks 
Turks). The agreed figures represented 


about 5% of the announced total of pris- 
oners held by each side. The exchange 
would start at Panmunjom on Monday 
April 20, The U.N. would bring its re- 
turnees up to the exchange point at the 
rate of soo a day, the Communists theirs 
it the rate of 100 a day. 

General Clark's headquarters announced 
that reporters would be able to interview 
the released prisoners promptly. He was 
well aware that the world would be eager 
to hear what they had to say about con- 
ditions and treatment in the Communist 
stockades (from which the Red Cross has 
been barred), about the extent of “brain- 
washing” (Communist indoctrination, Red 
Chinese style ) 
the presumably sound prisoners who will 
remain in enemy hands for at least a 
while longer,t 

The Communists borrowed an old (but 
discarded ) U.N. tactic by maintaining pres- 
sure on the battlefront. An enemy loud- 
speaker near Panmunjom blared: “The 
war is over. The hell with Eisenhower.” 

Meanwhile, North Korea's Nam II, who 
had not been seen in the flesh since Octo- 
ber, dispatched a letter to the U.N. call- 
ing for full-scale resumption of truce talks. 
Nam echoed Chou En-lai’s line that 1) no 
Communist prisoners are really unwilling 
to accept a return to Communist control: 
2) if some seem unwilling, because of “in- 
timidation and oppression,” they should 
be put in custody of a “neutral” country 
pending final disposition. There was no 
doubt that this vague proposal could lead 
to difiiculties—if the Communists wanted 
it to. The basic question was whether they 
want to end the fighting in Korea. If they 
do, the difficulties would disappear. 





and about the situation of 





Admiral Daniel signed six copies of the agree- 
English, Chinese, Korean— 


fountain pens, gave the pens 


ment—-two each in 
with six different 


to Panmunjom oldtimers 
+ A Communist correspondent at 
said that Major General William F 
Taejon 


Panmunjom 
Dean, miss- 
would not be returned in the 
because he is in excellent health. 


ing hero of 


first exchange 
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MEN AT WAR 
No. | 


Even before the Communists agreed to 
exchange sick and wounded prisoners, one 
shrewd Chinese commander near Panmun- 
jom hastened to prove himself a friend of 
the new Red “humanitarian” line. Early 
one foggy morning last week, U.S. ma- 
rines on a western-front outpost heard a 
surprising announcement over an enemy 
loudspeaker: “Attention all officers and 
men. We have one of your wounded. Send 





IN ASIA 


chest by burp-gun fire, and captured. He 
had been beaten by the Chinese, but did 
not remember being released. Said he: “I 
thought I had escaped.” Actually, he was 
the first American to benefit directly from 


the new Red peace offensive. the first 
wounded prisoner to be returned. 
Bail-Out 

Captain Harold E. Fischer Jr., 27, the 
U.S.’s third-ranking jet ace.* is a shy 


boyish-looking lowa farm boy who drew a 
bead on a MIG-1rs as if he were leading a 








two men as soon as possible. . . We will 
allow you to come as far as the defilade 
area without firing on you.” 

Through their binoculars, the men on 
the outpost hill spotted a lone figure, clad 
in long woolen underwear and brown 
sweater, lying in an old Korean graveyard 
in no man’s land, only 350 yards from 
the neutral perimeter of Panmunjom. 
Cautiously, a squad of marines started 
toward him. Part way down the hill. a 
Puerto Rican marine recognized the 
wounded man as Pfc. Francisco Gonzalez 
Matias, 21, of San Sebastian, P.R. In 
Spanish, Gonzalez was asked if he could 
walk. Clutching a handkerchief in which 
was wrapped a rosary, the wounded man 
struggled to his feet, stumbled toward the 
patrol. Twice he fell. A chaplain with the 
squad called to him to pray. Finally, 2nd 
Lieut. Kenneth Clifford yelled: “Hell. 
let’s go get him.” With four men, Clifford 
cut through barbed wire, ran in full view 
of the enemy to help Gonzalez back. The 
Chinese held their fire. 

Later, aboard « hospital ship, Gonzalez 
could remember little of what had hap- 
pened to him in the 30 hours since he had 
been ambushed, wounded in the neck and 








SIGNING THE PRISONER EXCHANGE AGREEMENT AT PANMUNJOM 
For 120 Americans, one more 


week to wait. 


wild duck. Interviewed last month on be- 
coming a “double ace.” he embarrassed 
the Air Force by saying that he knocked 
out eight of his ten MIGs, not by using 
the Air Force's fine radar gunsight, but 
just by using “Kentucky windage” to get 
on his target. 

One day last week. Captain Fischer 
appeared particularly eager to get into 
combat. He tried to fly on a morning mis 
sion, but had to wait until afternoon. As 
he trotted out to his F-86 Sabre jet, he 
said to his buddies: “Let’s go get then— 
or get got.” Up near the Yalu, he tangled 
with a MIG, and fost. His wingman heard 
Fischer say, “Get out, get the hell out of 
the area.” Then his radio was nt. 

Next day there were two more items 
of news about Airman Fischer. The Peking 
radio announced that he had bailed out 
and was a prisoner—and quoted his serv- 





ice number correctly, In Las Vegas, Nev. 
his wife, accompanied by three-year-old 
Harold III, appeared before a judge in a 
suit filed weeks ago and got a divorce. 








No. 1: Colonel Royal N ker of McKinney 
Texas. No Major Geor Davis, Lubbock 
Texas 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 


AIR BURST, nearly one mile above 
Nevada desert, was highest atomic 

plosion yet announced. Vapor 
trails are probably from jet drones 
flying through radioactive cloud. 














DANCING ADMIRAL, John H. Cassady of the U.S. Sixth DANCING PRESIDENT was only camera illusion, snapped as Ike 
Fleet, joined Greek brass in folk dance during NATO visit greeted Republicans’ new national chairman, Leonard W. Hall. 


an 
‘ 


EMBATTLED HOUSEWIVES, armed with shovels, held out to up water near their Norwalk, Calif. homes. The 


the end against grader that filled in drainage ditch, dammed when the construction company finally vielded 





ladies won 
put in a pump 








INTERNATIONAL 





COLD WAR 
Old Reliable 


See Cover) 

If it is possible to win time 
a short respite for organizational work, we 
must obtain it. 


, to get even 


Lenin 

Expert opinion in the West, hesitant at 
first to make any judgments at all on the 
goings-on in the Kremlin, last week was 
hardening into a conclusion: that the new 
Soviet peace offensive primarily reflects 
and responds to internal stress. The men in 
the Kremlin do not want anyone rocking 


necessarily in the basic decisions: Molo- 
tov is a born No. 2 man. 

Aunty Molly. Once set in motion, 
however, robotlike Aunty Molly (as the 
British call Molotov) can be amazingly 
effective. An American, contrasting the 
high hopes aroused by the Russian peace 
offensive with the minimum so far conced- 
ed (an agreement to return 605 wounded 
U.N. prisoners ), paid Molotov a grudging 
compliment: “They act gracious at par- 
ties, like other people,they’re sort of polite 
about shooting down some of our flyers, 
Vishinsky quits using billingsgate .in his 
speeches at the U.N.—and a lot of people 
conclude that a fine new day has dawned.’ 








STALIN'S PALLBEARERS* 
What happened on-the night of February 15 


the boat—either from inside or out— 
until the scuffle in the wheelhouse is over. 
The man chosen to lull the rest of the 
world, to relax the external pressure in the 
cold war by seeming to give much and 
ictually giving little, is an old and skilled 
hand at the game. He is Vyacheslav Mi- 
khailovich Riolotes Foreign Minister of 
Russia and Communism’s Old Reliable— 
a member of the Politburo 
longer than anyone else (32 years). 
The rest of the world’s diplomats 
heartily dislike and healthily respect Vya- 
cheslav Molotov. Alone of the top men in 
the Kremlin, he is familiar with lands and 
peoples beyond the control of the Red 
army. He alone has had to match the 
rigidities of Communist dogma with the 
realities of the undogmatic world outside. 
He has been the principal foreign agent of 
Communism since Most of the 


who has been 





1939. 


twists and somersaults of Soviet foreign 
policy have been his handiwork—in exe- 
cution, and often in conception. But not 


32 


th? 
Last week Aunty Molly summoned 
group of foreign emissaries to his white- 
walled ministry. For the first time in 


years, he chatted pleasantly—a task that 
is far from easy for a man whose infre- 
quent smiles seem to make his face ache. 
When the new U.S. ambassador, Charles 
(“Chip”) Bohlen, arrived in Moscow to 
take up his post, Molotov sent his chief of 
protocol to the airport to shake his hand. 
The same day he talked for 49 minutes 
with the British ambassador, and asked 
after Foreign Secretary Eden’s  gall- 
bladder complaint. With such small ges- 


tures, and vague hints of bigger ones to 
come, did Vyacheslav Molotov peddle his 
latest bill of goods marked “Peace.” 


Light Out. Of all the shadowy figures 
in the Kremlin, Molotov is the man the 
world knows most about. In person. he is 

small, unprepossessing, pigeon-toed man 
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Molotoy 


with golden pince-nez and the hard-pan 
face of a gravedigger. Looking into his 
eyes, wrote British Diplomat Harold Nic- 
olson, like looking into a refrigerator 
when the lights have gone out.” 

To Winston Churchill, Molotov was 
“a man of outstanding ability and cold- 
blooded ruthlessness . His cannon-ball 
head, black mustache and comprehending 
eyes, his slab face, his verbal adroitness 
and imperturbable demeanor were appro- 
priate manifestations of his qualities and 
skill. He was above all men fitted to be 
the agent and instrument of . . . an incal- 
culable machine.” 

Lenin once dismissed Molotov as 
sia’s best filing clerk.” A keener 
ment appears in a snatch of dialogue from 
in early session of the comrades. 

Trotsky to Molotov: “You 
rity incarnate.” 

Molotov to Trotsky: “It is not given 
tor everyone to be a genius. I only flatter 
myself that I have willpower and guts.’ 

“At the round tables of diplomacy, Mo 
lotov operates like a human trip hamme 
pounding friend and foe alike into silence 
or submission. He 
ploys. Example 
The ten-ton hint. 
bassador in 


“Rus- 


assess- 


are medioc 


uses some effective 
To the Swedish am 
wartime Moscow, Molotoy 
hinted ‘I don't think the Moscow cli- 
mate agrees with you. I think you ought 
to ask your government to call you back 
for a rest—the sooner the better. 
@ The question-mark barrage. After lis 
tening to Adolf Hitler grandiloquizing 
about “spheres of influence,’ Molotov si- 
lenced him by asking all at once: “What's 
this about a new order in Europe? And in 
Asia? What role is the U.S.S.R. going to 
play? What about Bulgaria? Rumania? 
Turkey? How shall Russian interests be 
preserved in the Balkans?” 
@ The dialectical pounce. At the Potsdam 
Conference, a concrete issue of 
between Molotov and Britain’s Anthony 
Eden. Politely, Eden began: “I may be 
mistaken, but. . .” Before he could finish 
the sentence, Molotov broke in: “You 
are mistaken,” and that was that. 

Diplomat in Action. U.S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles is more im- 
pressed than most by Molotov’s expert 
In his book, War or Peace, Dulles 
describes how Molotov seized on the per 
sonal foibles of each of his opponents at 
the 1945 London Council of Foreign Min 
isters 

The U.S.’s Jnumy Byrnes “spoke free- 
ly and off the cuff, but was not al 
ways legalistically precise. Molotov sought 
repeatedly draw him out ‘What 
precisely was it that he proposed?’ ‘Would 
he restate the to clarify it? 
Molotov . . . hoped that by evoking state- 
ments and restatements that were extem- 
poraneous, he might bring 
statement upon which he could seize.’ 
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form the dictatorship of the proletariat 
into the dictatorship of the secretariat. 
One by one, the Old Bolshevik revolu- 
tionaries went down before Stalin’s wrath: 
Trotsky the warlord, Zinoviev, chief of 
the Communist International, Bukharin, 
Lenin's “closest disciple’ and longtime 
editor of Pravda, Kamenev, ambassador 
to London and Rome. Tomsky, head of 
trade unions, Rykov, head of government. 
Their power went to Stalin, their jobs 
to his faithful few. 

Walks in the Kremlin. The biggest 
plum of all went to Molotov. In 1930, 
at the age of go. he became Premier. His 
acceptance speech: “I received my school- 
ing under the direct guidance of ... 
Comrade Stalin. I am proud of this. Until 
today, I had to work mainly as a party 
worker. I declare to you, comrades, that 
I am going to work in the government 
also as a party worker. as the agent of 
the party’s will.” 

The party's will was Stalin's, and in the 
eleven turbulent years that he served as 
Premier (1930-41). Molotov was Stalin’s 
hammer. He forced through the first two 
Five-Year Plans. Not long after Molo- 
tov’s pretty, pigtailed daughter Svetlana 
had learned to talk, she innocently laid 
bare the secret of her father’s success. 
“Mother works,” she pouted. “Father 
doesn’t work. He just walks in the Krem- 
lin with Stalin.” 

Perfume & Frog Fat. Stalin rewarded 
the Hammer by showering his family with 
favors. Madame Paulina Molotov (her rev- 
olutionary name is Zhemchuzhina, mean- 
ing a pearl) is an olive-skinned Jewess 
who looks a little like the Duchess of 
Windsor. She was born in the Ukraine, 
“the poorest of the poor,’ but as the 
Premier's wife,* was soon gaily commut- 
ing from a stylish glass-and-steel dacha 
on the Moscow River. When Stalin is- 
sued his famous Diktat—Let us be gay, 
Comrades—the Pearl was appointed boss 
of the Soviet Perfume and Cosmetics 
Trust. “My husband works on their souls, 
I on their faces,” she said. 

To Russian newspaper readers, Mad- 
ame Molotov'’s attempt to make soap 
from frog fat was a surefire joke. So was 
her 1936 visit (as Olga Karpovskaya) to 
New York and Washington. where she 
lunched with Eleanor Roosevelt and an- 
nounced that Soviet men had gone back 
to using toilet water. The Pearl was soon 
promoted to the Ministry of Food Indus- 
try. Division of Fish. Years later, having 
thoroughly proved her incompetence. she 
was fired by a rising young party boss 


named Georgy Malenkov. “The crux of 
the matter,” Stalin is said to have re- 
marked, “is that too many fish are 


swimming in the sea when they ought 
to be on citizens’ tables.” 

Alias Mr. Brown. In May 1930. while 
still Premier, Molotov succeeded Maxim 
Litvinoff as Foreign Commissar. Three- 
and-a-half months later he shocked the 
world with the Nazi-Soviet pact. Both 


* Her brother, Sam Carp, is a wealthy business- 
man in Bridgeport, Conn. 
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sides solemnly swore to “refrain from 
every aggressive action”; the effect was 
that the Reich was free to attack the 
democracies while Russia grabbed half of 
Poland and the Baltic Republics: Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia. Then Hitler invaded 
Russia. Talking before Allied diplomats, 
Stalin would speak to Molotov of “your 
treaty with Ribbentrop.” Stalin startled 
Sir Stafford Cripps by offering to sack 
Molotov, if the British wished. 


Molotov’s wartime role was to win 


friends for the Soviet Union. He did it 
well. As “Mr. Smith,” he flew to London 
to sign a 20-year treaty of alliance that 
is still, theoretically, the basis of Anglo- 
Soviet relations. Winston Churchill put 


European 
Ex-Commissar MoLotov 


Too many fish in the sea. 


him up in his country home at Chequers, 
and wrote afterwards: “Molotov’s room 
[was] thoroughly searched by his police 
officers . . . The mattresses were all prod- 
ded in case of infernal machines. At night 
a revolver was laid out beside his dress- 
ing gown and his dispatch case.” 

From Britain, Mr. Smith flew on to 
Washington, where he boarded for three 
nights at the White House as “Mr. 
Brown.” Six months later, at a Kremlin 
conference. Stalin told a visitor that the 
Foreign Minister of Russia had been galli- 
vanting in Chicago, “where the other 
gangsters live.” 

Baiting Aunty Molly was one of Sta- 
lin’s pet pastimes during World War II. 
To General de Gaulle, who went to Mos- 
cow to negotiate a Franco-Soviet treaty, 
Stalin wisecracked: “You are a hard bar- 
gainer. You got the better of Molotov. I 
think we shall have to shoot him.” French- 
man and Russian laughed until they no- 
ticed Molotov white with fear. 

Molly's Offensive. As Foreign Minis- 
ter, Molotov has made his mistakes, some 
of them thumping big ones. He misread 
Tito, lost the airlift battle of Berlin, mis- 





judged U.S. reaction to the invasion of 
South Korea. Above all, he and his ‘fellow 
Politburocrats allowed the nakedness of 
Communist aggression to alert the West 
to rearm. To undo that “error” is now 
the principal external target of Russia's 
peace offensive. 

The British Foreign Office believes that 
the Communist objectives are four: 

1) The breakdown of NATO. 

2) The neutralization of Germany. 

3) The end of Nationalist China. 

4) A break between the U.S. and her 
foreign allies. 

Most of all, a period of cold peace— 
what Stalin called “an ebb in the revolu- 
tionary tide”—would give the new men in 
the Kremlin time to settle down. 

Who Is No. 1? They seem to need it 
badly. A good many Western observers no 
longer accept as fact what once seemed so 
plain: the direct transference of authority 
from Stalin to Malenkov. That original 
assumption leaves too many later develop- 
ments unexplained: ¢.g., the abandonment 
by Malenkov of the key job of Secretary 
of the Communist Party, and the con- 
spicuous absence of any personal buildup 
of Malenkov. 

One foreign ambassador in Moscow 
concluded a recent dispatch to his govern- 
ment with the cryptic sentence: “The 
story of Stalin’s death has not yet been 
written.” The Russian experts of two 
other nations (both of whom served tours 
of duty in Moscow) have pieced together 
estimates of the situation which agree re- 
markably well, though arrived at inde- 
pendently. Their interpretation: 

Q That Stalin last fall became worried by 
slackness in the Soviet leadership, which 
accounts for the fervent denunciation of 
nepotism, inefficiency and mismanage- 
ment at the XIXth Party Congress in 
October. 

@ That in ordering the doctors’ purge in 
January, he intended a drastic shake-up in 
the higher echelons, with Lavrenty Beria 
(whose police were accused of laxity 
marked out as one of the first victims. 
@ That Malenkov got wind of Stalin's 
intentions, and—fearing that such a purge 
might involve himself sooner or later— 
made common cause with Beria. 

@ That something historic happened in 
the Kremlin the night of Feb. 15. two 
weeks before Stalin’s death. Fact: at the 
bottom of the back page of /zvestia Feb. 
17 appears this laconic death notice: “The 
Office of the Commandant of the Kremlin 
regrets to announce the premature death 
February 15th of Major General Piotr 
Yevdokimovich Kosynkin and expresses 
its condolences to the bereaved family.” 
Kosynkin was one of the chiefs of Stalin’s 
bodyguards. 

@ That Stalin was then either murdered 
by Beria’s cops or—old and ailing—hod 
his death hastened by emotional shoce 
which brought on his fatal stroke. 

@ That Beria—who saved his own life hy 
plotting against his master’s—is thus the 
key man in the new regime. But it wou'd 
be too obvious and jarring to the public 
for the policeman to assume full powers 
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himself. especially after Malenkov, during 
the last Party Congress, had been made to 
ippear “‘most likely to succeed.” “The 
Russians,” wrote a U.S. expert, “are pur- 
ists of power. They pass up all the cheap 
little victories, like getting your picture in 
the paper, because it makes it easier to 
rrive at the ultimate goal of power.” 

@ That Malenkov, therefore, was set for- 
ward as Premier. Ten days later, “at his 
own wish,” Malenkov gave over the vital 
purty secretaryship, and its control of 
party cadres, to Old Bolshevik Nikita 
Khrushchev. In Stalin's day. when men 
began growing too big. he handled them as 
Hercules did the giant Antaeus: he lifted 


them up and kept their feet off the 
ground, whereupon, having lost touch 
with their roots. they became weak 


enough to destroy. Beria, presumably, may 
be doing the same with Malenkov. 

If this interpretation, or a substantial 
part of it, is correct, it helps explain why 

) the doctors’ purge was called off by 
Beria with such violent emphasis on false 
charges and “impermissible means” of ex- 
tracting confessions; 2) why the glorifica- 
tion of Stalin’s name has abruptly de- 
clined in Russian papers; 3) why Russia 
is so anxious for a relaxing peace offensive. 

Old Fox. In the clash of bigger bat- 
talions fighting for naked power, cunning 
old Aunty Molly—though nominally one 
of the Big Three 
way. “You don't seize power by mobiliz- 
ing Foreign Office functionaries,” 
Italian who knew him well. 

British officialdom believes that Molo- 
tov will be the Lepidus to Malenkov’s 
Antony and Octavian. “It’s as 
though he has been thrown across the gap 
between the old and the new regime, like a 
Bailey bridge. While Molotov’s got a use 
they ll use him. But once they've got their 
feet firmly planted on the other bank, the 
bridge will be discarded.” 

The discarding process will not be easy, 
for Old Bolshevik Molotov, as George 
Kennan puts it, is “a smart old fox. He 
has extraordinary qualities of survival, or 
he wouldn't have lived through the Stalin 
regime.” In Communist eyes, Molotov’s 
preservatives are great ability and slavish 
loyalty. At a time when internal Soviet 
necessity demands a double-headed policy 
of making war through peace, Vyacheslav 
Molotov is an extremely useful man. 
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Pay or Go Hungry 

Berlin was one place last week that the 
warm winds of peace passed by: a new 
cold front had settled over the city instead. 

The East German Communists abrupt- 
ly canceled, effective May 1, basic ration 
cards of some 40,000 Eastern Berliners who 
hold jobs in the city’s Western sectors. 
The new order also voided the ration 
privileges of people engaged in what is 
left of private business in East Germany 
—all “owners, co-owners, partners and 
concessionaries of private industry or 
business employing more than five per- 
owners 
and concessionaries of cafés and saloons, 
also retailers and | landlords]. . .” 


sons as well as wholesalers 
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Without ration cards for foodstuffs 
and some consumer goods, these Berliners 
must go without, or buy in the state- 
owned HO stores, where prices are ex- 
orbitant. The Communists insisted that 
their latest squeeze had been done at the 
request of “the broadest stratum of our 
society, the workers.” The real explana- 
tion, however, could be found in a Commu- 
nist admission last week that production 
of meat, milk, cereals and sugar has fallen 
“far behind the plan” in East Germany. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Tunnel of Love 

Gone was the old Vishinsky, the scold- 
ing, venomous NKVD prosecutor with his 
iccusations of forgery, cannibalism and 
“blood-spattered dollars." In the General 
Assembly last week, the new Vishinsky 








tion. The West held to its protection 
clause, so again Vishinsky voted nyet. 
Then Vishinsky addressed himself to a 
Polish catchall proposal covering Korea 
peace, disarmament, etc. The U.S.S.R.., 
said Vishinsky, was “unswerving for 
peace.” But on closer look, it proved only 
period. Vishinsky laid 
down the same old unchanging demands 
a one-third arms cut, scrapping of the 
U.S. atomic stockpile, demilitarization of 
Germany, dissolution of NATO. admis- 
sion of Red China to the U.N.. allied 
withdrawal from Korea. 

He even reiterated Soviet insistence on 
repatriation of all Korean war prisoners 
an apparent hardening of the Red atti 
tude, since Peking had earlier indicated 
that it would allow unwilling repatriates 
to go to neutral lands. 

U.S. Delegate Ernest Gross called the 





to be unswerving 
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Visuinsky & HAMMARSKJOLD 
What cbout deeds? 


cooed that there had been a ‘“misunder- 
standing.” “Life goes forward,” he said. 
“Situations and relationships | change] in 
accordance with events It has been 
said that the Soviet representatives keep 
talking about their peace-loving nature 
but ‘what about deeds?’ Well, have 
there not been a few deeds, at least during 
the last month? . . . Where are yours?” 
Let us, proposed Vishinsky, “dig the tun- 
nel of friendship from both sides [in 
order | to meet sooner and halfway.” 
Just what it would be like to meet the 
Russians in a dark tunnel became appar- 
ent in the next two days. Vishinsky an- 
nounced that his government would aban- 
don opposition to the latest Western reso- 
lution on disarmament—that is, if the 
West would abandon its insistence on dis- 
armament by stages under rigid inspec- 





“same old record, 
fourth time in as 


Vishinsky speech the 
played ... for the 
many years.” 

At week’s end Vishinsky had a chance 
to play the new peace tune as he likes to 
play it—cheaply. Dag Hammarskjéld, the 
neutral Swede. was sworn in as Trygve 
Lie’s successor, vowing to “exercise in all 
loyalty, discretion and conscience the 
functions of the Secretary General.”’ Aft- 
erwards, diplomats gathered round to wel- 
come the new man and say farewell to the 
old. Lie and Hammarskjold started down 
th: line, and the eighth man they came to 
was Andrei Vishinsky, who, for more than 
three years, has ignored or berated Lie as 
an “American stooge.” This time, Vishin- 
sky affably took Lie’s outstretched hand. 
The audience of 3,500, grateful for small 
favors, applauded loudly. 
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INDIA 
Mixed Blessing 


As the sun rose higher & higher, Swami 
Saraswati Maharaj, who is a holy man 
and a beggar, got hungrier & hungrier. 
At last, in the poor Indian village of 
Jagraon one day last week, he bent his 
tired footsteps to the door of a large hut. 

A middle-aged Hindu housewife opened 
the door and gave the holy man two 
freshly baked chapatis (wheat pancakes). 
“May God have mercy on you,” the 
swami cried, and then added a blessing: 
“May you have seven more sons.” 

Before he could take a bite of chapati, 
the woman excitedly bent low and said, 
“Sir, I already have nine children. We 
cannot feed them all adequately. Please, 
take your blessings back.” 

The holy man was adamant. “Never,” 
said he. “Once I have uttered a blessing I 
can do nothing about it.” Wailing and 
weeping, the woman rushed indoors. A 
moment later her husband emerged, pros- 
trated himself on the ground before the 
swami, begged him to be merciful, not to 
afflict him with more sons and drive him 
into bankruptcy. A crowd of neighbors 
gathered, and their sympathy was with 
the husband, for they were as hungry and 
as poor as he. “Withdraw the blessing, 
withdraw,” they cried, but the swami 
would not. They set upon him with sticks. 
By the time the scuffle was over, the holy 
man was in the hospital and six villagers, 
including the father, were in jail. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Spring Flirtation 

For the first time since he was returned 
to office with a paper-thin majority 18 
months ago, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill was flirting with the notion of 
calling a general election. It was, at most, 
a mild flirtation. But the very suggestion 
that the wise old politician was again mak- 
ing eyes at a ballot box was enough to set 
tongues wagging in London last week. 

Socialists have occasionally warned that 
Churchill might try to take advantage of 
the patriotic euphoria of the coronation 
to call a “snap general election.” But the 
P. M. himself is said to feel that such 
exploitation of the coronation would 
boomerang. Having gone through three 
general elections in eight years, he is con- 
vinced that “the country is sick of elec- 
tions” and wants a rest from partisan 
strife. This is why the Churchill govern- 
ment has taken pains to press its denation- 
alization and decontrol programs with cal- 
culated gentleness. 

One Economic, One Churchillian. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer “Rab” Butler 
is determinedly opposed to an early election. 
He needs time to pull Britain’s finances 
out of the mire. and his arguments have 
been overriding. But the new spring zeph- 
yrs from Moscow have given 78-year-old 
Winston Churchill at least a couple of 
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good reasons for wanting to extend his and 
his party’s lease on power. 

Reason One is economic. Struck by the 
drop in world markets brought about by 
Soviet peace maneuvers, Churchill believes 
that protracted East-West peace discus- 
sions would reduce defense spending and 
might start a recession. With new elections 
to extend their power another five years, 
the Tories would have enough time to bat- 
ten down the economy and ride out the 
possible storm. 

Reason Two is Churchillian. The epi- 
taph history has already written for him, 
admiring as it is, depicts him chiefly as a 
“war Prime Minister.” the indomitable 
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A hint to history. 


eloquent man who is at his best when the 
enemy threatens. 

Few things have hurt his feelings more 
than the “warmonger”’ label tacked onto 
him by Laborites in the 1951 elections. If 
the danger of war recedes in the next few 
months, he might cap his career by prov- 
ing himself a great Prime Minister in 
peace as in war. An election, returning the 
Tories to power with a greater majority 
would be a helpful hint to history. 

No More Grumping. On top of that, 
Churchill’s personal position has improved 
in recent months. Not long ago, many 
Tories were grumping that the near-deaf, 
often crotchety and frequently high- 
handed old man ought to make way for 
someone younger. There was almost none 
of such talk last week. The rivalry be- 
tween Butler and Foreign Secretary Eden 
for the succession has also served to 
strengthen Churchill's position in the 
party. (A Gallup poll last week showed 
Eden still the favorite over Butler, 64% 
to 8%, even though Eden’s prestige has 
fallen off.) 





Visiting Churchill at his Kent estate, 
Chartwell, one day last week, Rab Butler 
pleaded with the P.M. against a fall elec- 
tion and in favor of a tough budget which 
might not be popular in an election year. 
but would be helpful later on, The Prime 
Minister, his nostrils aflare with the 
tempting spring air, said he would think 
it over, 


Taxi! 


The London taxi—durable, unchanging 
and old-fashioned as a Prince Albert coat 
—is a rolling exemplar of a British view of 
life. It is designed to 1) negotiate streets 
whose narrowness memorializes the Brit- 
on’s refusal to change anything old, 2) pro- 
tect a,person’s sacred right of privacy, 
3) commemorate the principle that every 
man—in this case, the cabbie—must keep 
his proper place. 

Model 1920 or just off the assembly 
line, it is a spindly Victorian-looking ma- 
chine with a rubber bulb horn and a 
wheezy engine. Its thin-spoked front 
wheels, poking forward like the forelegs 
of a praying mantis, can—by police stipu 
lation—negotiate a U-turn in a 25-ft. lane. 
Up front sits the cabbie, exposed on each 
side to spring's deluge and winter's blasts, 
separated from his passenger by half an 
inch of plate glass and half a century of 
tradition. “Won't do to get too close to 
the passenger,” explained one cabbie cheer- 
fully. “Might cause a revolution or some- 
thing.” Behind rides the passenger, in a 
compartment as high as a silk topper 
(which, by regulation, it must be high 
enough to accommodate). 

Londoners learned with a start last 
week that its beloved taxicab may be 
riding its last crooked mile. London now 
has only 5,400 taxis, and nearly 40% of 
them are at least ten years old, a parlia- 
mentary committee found. Furthermore, 
cab owners are losing about .78 pence a 
mile, and higher rates would not help, 
since the last increase brought a commen- 
surate drop in fares. The only company 
now making cabs (Austin) is down to 
five orders a week and ready to halt pro- 
duction unless orders increase. 

“Under present economic and fiscal con- 
ditions,” reported the committee, “the 
decline ... is likely to continue until 
there ceases to be an effective taxicab 
service in London.” 


GERMANY 
Shuttlecock-on-the-Rhine 


Seven times in 300 years the German 
river port of Kehl on the Rhine has fallen 
into French hands, an incidental prize in 
the long series of wars between Germans 
and French. Last week, for the seventh 
time, the French handed Kehl back to the 
Germans. 

The story of transfer No. 7 dates from 
1940, when the Nazis occupied Alsace- 
Lorraine and decided, now that both sides 
of the Rhine were theirs, to include tradi- 
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] Blasé Bob, sophisticate, had been ‘most everywhere. 

¢ He stepped into the Statler with a condescending air. 
Said he, “I'm past the point where I am easily im- 
pressed—I wonder if it’s true that here one really is 
a guest? 


3 “T’ve bathed in Paris, bathed in Rome, in Sweden and 
eJapan—but here’s a bath to titillate the cultivated 
man! Those towels have a richness and a softness past 
compare—I've never known such comfort in my travels 


pr 


anywhere! 
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And when he found that Statler was right in the heart 

e of town, his air of deprecation was completely broken 
down. “Egad!” he shouted gleefully, “It’s great in 
every way! Why, folks, the Hotel Statler is the perfect 
place to stay!” 
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“Whoever planned my Statler room has done things 

2. rather well. A lot of thought’s gone into it, as one can 
plainly tell. It’s really quite luxurious—it has a lot of 
style.” He tested out the Statler bed and almost tried 
to smile. 


What really won him over was the famous Statler food. 

e“Princely viands! Sparkling wine! They’re perfect for 
my mood! And when it comes to service—well, these 
Statler folks know how!” He lost his poise and squealed 
an unsophisticated “Wow!” 





STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST, LOUIS + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
* 

ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—HARTFORD 


(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 
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tionally German Kehl as part of Stras- 
bourg. which is on the west side of the 
Rhine. When the Germans retreated, the 
French moved in, cheerfully accepting the 
Nazi consolidation. They ordered Kehl’s 
12,000 Germans. who had already been 
evacuated by the Nazis. to stay out so that 
Frenchmen in bombed-out Strasbourg 
could live in Kehl. At first the French 
strung barbed wire around Kehl and made 
as if to annex it permanently as a sort of 
French beachhead on the east bank of the 
Rhine. But in 1949, in talks in Washing- 
ton, the French agreed to return control of 
Kehl to Germany within four years. Four 
years to the day, they kept their bargain. 

French families moved back across the 
river to Strasbourg. where new housing 
has since been provided, Hundreds of Ger- 
mans danced and pranced through Kehl's 
streets singing songs and waving bright 
torches. Churchbells rang joyously, and, 
while French occupation troops looked on 
impassively, the celebrants tore down 
French street signs. replaced them with 
signs in Teutonic script. 


FRANCE 
Pilot Aboard 


As usual, L’Humanité was a day late 
with the news. The non-Communist Paris 
press had it from the government, which 
had it from its ambassador in Moscow, 
that French Communist Laurent Casanova 
had asked for four visas: one for himself. 
one for Maurice Thorez. one for Thorez’ 
wife Jeannette Vermeersch. and one for 
a secretary. It was two vears and five 
months since French Communist Leader 
Maurice Thorez had been struck down 
with brain hemorrhage and whisked off to 
Moscow for treatment: ever since, the air 
had been filled with reports of what won- 
ders Soviet medicine had done for him. 

Maurice Thorez, leader of France’s 
Communists, was returning none too soon. 
Cried Communist Poet Louis Aragon: 


With the pilot away the passengers 
travel 

Between dark rocks and unlit light- 
houses. 


The Floundering Days. Poor naviga- 
tion was threatening to wreck the French 
Communist Party. Since the buoyant days 
of 1946, 1) party membership has been 
almost halved; 2) Communist support in 
the powerful C.G.T. labor organization is 
only a quarter of what it was: 3) the cir- 
culation of L’Humar down two- 
thirds; Ce Soir and half a dozen provin- 
cial dailies have folded. The party still has 
an élite of probably 30.000 hard-core 
Communists, but the rank & file have been 
gravely affected by the Moscow damning 
of two of their great heroes: Old Commu- 
nist André Marty and World War IT Re- 
sistance Leader Charles Tillon. Now “our 
dear Maurice” would put things right. 











é is 


“He returns.” The bikes in the city 
Streets : : 
Speak together with their nickel all 


aglow; 
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“Do you hear, boatman? He returns.” 

“What's that? He returns?” 

“T am telling you, docker, he returns, 
yes, 

He returns.” The motorman staps his 
Streetcar ; 


“Comrade, you say he returns . . .” 


Inspired by such exclamations. about 
300 enthusiastic young Communists, with 
red roses and carnations in their hands 
and the /nternationale on their lips, gath- 
ered at Paris’ Gare du Nord on a chilly, 
drizzly morning. waiting for the Nord Ex- 
press and their idol. But the Communist 
Party was not yet ready to expose the 
wonders of Soviet medicine to their view. 
At St. Quentin. 80 miles from Paris, the 


Paris Match 
Mavrice THorez & WIFE 
The right arm was hidden. 


door of a special Polish private car at- 
tached to the Nord Express opened, and 
Thorez showed himself. 

The Long Way. Two attendants took 
him under the armpits and hoisted him 
down the steps. In his left hand he gripped 
a cane. His right arm was hidden inside a 
dangling coat sleeve. Thorez looked wor- 
ried as he noticed the 150 yards he had 
to go to his car. Flanked by his wife and 
the saturnine Casanova, he walked with 
difficulty, taking small steps, with a pro- 
nounced limp. It took him ten minutes to 
cover the distance. Outside the station he 
struck a smiling pose for photographers, 
carefully hiding his right arm. Someone 
said; “How do you feel?” Said Thorez: 
“Very well, you see.” He was helped into 
a black Delahaye limousine and stretched 
out on the back seat. his back propped up 
on pillows. The Delahaye sped off. He 
could not be found in his house at Choisy- 
le-Roi, but the car turned up. Said the 
chauffeur: “He is very tired.” 

This was the pilot who was going to 
steer the party through the lightless seas 
and black reefs of Communism. 





SWEDEN 
Split & Splinter 

Sweden's Communist Party set up busi- 
ness by splitting away from the Social 
Democrats in 1919 and never got over its 
splintering ways. In split No. 2. in 1926, 
most of the original Communists went 
back to the socialists. In split No. 3, the 
Kilbom Communists (after their leader, 
Karl Kilbom) seceded: the majority even- 
tually returned to the Social Democratic 
fold, others became pro-Nazis. In 1949 
there was a new splintering Party Boss 
Sven Linderot was ousted by the trium- 
virate of Set Persson, Hilding Hagberg 
and Fritiof Lager. In each case, the cause 
of the breakup was opposition to Soviet 
domination of the party. 

Last week Sweden's Reds met again, 
only to split again. An obscure Commu- 
nist M.P. rose at the 16th Party Congress, 
accused Persson, the No. 3 party leader, 
of showing a “lack of solidarity.” and 
recommended that he quit. Persson, one 
of the Reds’ ablest orators, stammered: 
“I intend to take your advice.” He did, 
and will probably return to the Social 
Democrats. Persson’s crime was a familiar 
one: he opposed Moscow’s order for a 
revival of the old “popular front” tactics. 

This left Sweden’s dwindling Commu- 
nist Party (which is down to 20,000 mem- 
bers, one-third its peak postwar strength ) 
in the hands of Hagberg and Lager—until 
the next split. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Dominion Wide 


In central Africa, squeezed between the 
Belgian Congo and Portuguese Mozam- 
bique, is a lung-shaped piece of land which 
last week was shouting lustily for air. The 
land has no composite name, but, come 
January 1954, it may well be Rhodesia. 
the eighth self-governing dominion of the 
British Commonwealth. 

It is an area nearly twice the size of 
Texas, now divided into one crown colony 
(Southern Rhodesia) and two protector- 
ates (Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland). 
The vast majority of its 6,000,000 inhabi- 
tants (so far as their wishes are known) 
do not want to sever their relationship 
with the British Colonial Office in Lon- 
don. Reason: they are black. In central 
Africa today, the black man feels he has 
more to lose in local white governments 
(e.g., Malan’s Union of South Africa) 
than by rule from a benevolent. Britain. 

But last week, when the people of the 
crown colony of Southern Rhodesia went 
to the polls to decide on federation, the 
blacks had little or nothing to say about 
it. The voting qualification was the pos- 
session of assets worth $1,400 or an in- 
come of not less than $700 a year: only 
429 Negroes qualified. Among 40,000 
whites who did, 25.500 favored federa- 
tion. Mau Mauism to the north and Ma- 
lanism to the south—unhappy extremes 
feared by most Southern Rhodesians— 
figured heavily in the election. The oppo- 
sition consisted primarily of those who 
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andl baby Doing Fine” 


Science brings new confidence 
when life begins 


If you’re expecting a baby at your house, medical 
science has good news for you. The infant 
mortality rate in the United States has been 
reduced more than 50 per cent in the last twenty 
years, and the hazards of maternity have been 
lessened even more dramatically. Today, it is 
becoming the American mother’s heritage to 
look forward with happy assurance to the safe 
delivery of her baby. 


This progress has been due to many factors— 
the knowledge and skill of physicians—develop- 
ment of medicinal products that permit the use 
of analgesic agents with greater safety—and 
drugs that protect the lives of babies born with a 
hemorrhagic tendency. 


Important advances in medicine developed at the Merck Research 
Laboratories include valuable drugs for use in obstetrics: MEPHYTON 
to control hemorrhage ... NaLtine® to make use of certain analgesic 
agents safer... URECHOLINE® for post delivery comfort. These are among 
the direct results of the continuous Merck program of research and 
production devoted to helping physicians save lives and protect health. 


Entrance to the Merck Research Laboratories 


Research and Production 7 Bn Sa On Gr, am OF Oe 6 Ten 
5 > A anufacturin hemis Ss 
for, the Nation’s Health \S lanyfacturing Chemist 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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the power you bought! 


TAKE THE HILLS IN HIGH! 
Squeeze out every ounce of 
power your car can produce... 
and get more trouble-free miles 
between changes, too. How? Just 
switch to a brand of 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil, made 





from Nature’s finest crude oil. 


ASK tor a brand of 





100% Pure 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OJL ASSOCIATION 








Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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felt that federation’s skimpy safeguards of 
Negro status are still too much. Propo- 
nents of federation argue that the re- 
sulting dominion will be large enough to 
grow and prosper, to the benefit of all 
of its citizens. Their “Federate 
and flourish.” 


slogan: 


KENYA 


Burning Spears 

For 58 days the little red schoolhouse 
had served as a courtroom. Surrounded 
by barbed wire. guarded by armored cars 
and lines of soldiers, with reconnaissance 
planes flying overhead, the court 
ready to pass sentence. 

Among the six accused Kikuyu tribes- 
men, one stood out: a paunchy bearded 
man of about 50, with slightly bloodshot 
who wore a giant bloodstone ring 
on his left hand. He affected a kind of 


was 


eyes, 


personal uniform: dn open-neck, rust- 
colored sport shirt, crepe-soled suede 
boots, a leather windbreaker and dark 


brown corduroy trousers fastened with a 
gaily embroidered native belt. In Kenya 
such belts are called kenyattas, and from 
his fondness for wearing them, the man 
had derived his last name. His first. name 
had been of his own choosing, the Kikuyu 
word for an unsheathed dagger or a poised, 
burning spear: Jomo. 

Jomo Kenyatta, a proud, able, warped 
and lonely man, is a symbol of the sad 
conflict of civilization and savagery, a 
leader of his people who used the skills 
civilization taught him to give savagery a 
new kind of power. He was an orphan, a 
ten-year-old goatherd, when he was taken 
in by a Church of Scotland mission in 
Kiambu and treated for a spinal disease. 
The mission educated him, baptized him 
Johnstone Kamau. After this he learned 
carpentry, edited the first Kikuyu-lan- 
guage newspaper and studied black magic. 
“My grandfather was a seer and a magi- 
cian,” he later wrote, “and in traveling 
about with him and carrying his bag of 
equipment, I served a kind of apprentice- 
ship in the principles of the art.” In 1929 
he was sent to London to present Kikuyu 
grievances to the British government. His 
view: “Africans are not hostile to West- 
ern civilization as such . . . but they are 
in an intolerable position when the Eu- 
ropean invasion destroys the very basis 
of their old tribal way of life. and yet 
offers them no place in the new society 
except as serfs.” 

At the London School of Economics, 
Kenyatta studied anthropology and fell 
among Marxist intellectuals. He made 
several trips to Moscow. In 1934 he shared 
an apartment with Paul Robeson while 
the American Communist. was making 
Sanders of the River. He married an Eng- 
lish schoolteacher, Edna Grace Clarke, 
and had a son named Peter, but aban- 
doned both when he returned to Kenya 
in 1946. By then he was a powerful man 
among the million-strong Kikuyu. He 
formed the Kenya African Union and 
established schools in which the teaching 
was based on old Kikuyu tribal lore and 
customs, including black magic. 











Jomo KENYATTA 
Red and black magic. 


Last week, in the little red schoolhouse 
in Kapenguria, Jomo Kenyatta stood up 
for sentence, accused of having used his 
influence to foment unrest among the 
Kikuyu tribes, and of “managing the Mau 
Mau,” the secret terrorist organization 
which has murdered 542 uncooperative 
Kikuyu and nine whites in the past year. 
Said Kenyatta, in a soft, purring voice 
“We have not received justice . . . None 
of us would condone the mutilation of hu- 
man beings. We have families of our own. 

Wearily, Judge Ransley S. Thacker an- 
swered: “I don’t believe you. I think 
that after you came back from 
Europe, you began to organize this Mau 
Mau society with the object of driving 
out the Europeans and of killing them if 
necessary. I am satisfied that the master 
mind behind this plan was yours, and 
that you took the fullest advantage of 
your power over your people and their 
primitive instincts.” 

The sentence: seven years’ hard labor 
for Kenyatta and his five accomplices. 
After the sentencing, Judge Thacker was 
flown to safety in Uganda, a trip of 500 
miles over forests and mountains where 
lurk the Mau Mau, who have sworn to 
kill him with their burning spears. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
“Lastly! Lastly!" 


In a vortex of paper plates pop bottles 
and fluttering fans, 800 sweating dele- 
gates of the Philippines’ Nacionalista Par- 
ty met in Manila Hotel’s Fiesta Pavilion 
one day last week to pick their presiden- 
tial nominee for next November's elec- 
tion. It was hot and noisy, as a 
convention should be. But the suspense 
did not last long. 

Across the sea of white shirts and sun- 
brown faces floated the name of 45-vear 
old Ramon Magsaysay (pronounced mag- 
sigh-sigh), the fast-rising, Huk-fighting 


soon 


good 
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Want to share these 
money-making ideas? 


3a) MAPRBOE 
3) SALES MEN'S 


CONTEST 


STEEL 
“STATROU" 


matte te 








“And they are money-saving ideas too!” 


"I discovered how to produce my own colorful direct 
mail—illustrated catalogs— publicity releases — 
morale-building house-organ — hard-hitting sales 
contest material—plus price lists, ruled forms and 
scores of other things. 

“MODERN mimeographing with its many new- 
as-tomorrow ideas makes it possible and practical to 
produce professional-looking copies without profes- 
sional help—produce them right in my own office. 
It’s that easy. Illustrations can be traced. Lettering- 


What's New in Spirit Duplicating 
Check No. 2 on the Information Cou- 
pon for information about the com- 
pletely new “everybody-can-run-it” 
A. B. Dick spirit duplicator that 

roduces copies in one to five colors 


rom one master. , free corrections. 





FIRST NAME 
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What's New in Offset Duplicating 


Check No.3 on the Information Coupon 
and learn why the exclusive multiple 
coatings of A. B. Dick direct image 
masters give you 


protection from 
erasure smudge—give you detection- 









IN DUPLICATING 


© A-B-DICK 


guides handle the problem of headlines and cap- 
tions. Two or more colors can be used at one time. 
And so I no longer skimp on ideas that were once 
outside my budget.” 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
For more information about the new products, new 
supplies and new techniques developed to give you 
MODERN mimeographing, check No. 1. when 
you mail the Information Coupon below. 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 


INFORMATION COUPON 


Just check the space or spaces below 
for the particular information you 
wish. Then clip this coupon to your 
letterhead. Add your name and mail to 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy 
Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


1. O Information about MODERN 
mimeographing. 2. © Information 
about the completely new A. B. Dick 
spirit duplicator. 3. © Information 
about A. B. Dick direct image masters 
for offset duplicators, 


T+ 



















Make Summer Pay with 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning 


Before Frigidaire. Business slumps as sultry 
summer weather makes shoppers uncomfort- 
able, employees inattentive! 


For every business—facts prove 
Frigidaire is an investment 
toward bigger profits 


Before and after records prove over and 
over again that sales, production, efficiency, 
accuracy increase when Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning is installed. It quickly pays for 
itself and then goes on to build your profit 
picture for years to come! 


4-Way Air Distribution at no Extra Cost 


Eliminates costly duct work, special grilles. 
Exclusive Multipath Cooling Unit. Large 
cleanable-type filter. Powered by XD Meter- 
Miser Compressor, warranted for 5 years. 
Easy terms. Find your Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning Dealer in the Yellow Pages of your 


Compact Self-Contained Units in 3, 
5, 7/2-ton capacities. May be install- 
ed in multiples to cool larger areas, 


phone book. Or write: Frigidaire, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire Air Conditioners 


wi BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 


Frigidaire has the most complete line of air conditioning 
and refrigeration products in the industry. 
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After Frigidaire. More store traffic, larger 
orders when Frigidaire Air Conditioning pro- 
vides real shopping comfort. 











phenomenon who resigned as Secretary 
of Defense and quit President Elpidio 
Quirino’s Liberal Party six weeks ago to 
join the Nacionalistas and wage war on 
Liberal corruption. Young businessmen, 
industrialists and army officers, and Fili- 
pino housewives-—most of them political 
amateurs with the same kind of con- 
tagious enthusiasm as the amateurs for 
Ike and Stevenson—pitched in with U.S.- 
style posters and buttons and such slo- 
gans as “I sigh for Magsaysay” or “Mag- 
saysay is my guy.” Almost until the end, 
there was some doubt whether the Na- 
cionalista professionals would bow to the 
amateurs or attempt a last-minute stam- 
pede for their beloved leader, José Laurel. 
But Laurel, as he had promised, personal- 
ly nominated Magsaysay. 

Only one Nacionalista tried to stop the 
tide. Campaigning on the sole plank that 
the Nacionalista nomination should not 


Howard Sochurek—Lire 
NOMINEE MAGSAYSAY 
The professionals surrendered. 


go to an upstart so fresh from the oppo- 
sition Liberals, old Senator Camilo Osias, 
respected educator and a party man for 
40 years, pleaded for the nomination. 

Early in his two-hour speech, the dele- 
gates listened politely. But as he droned 
on, the pavilion became clamorous with 
catcalls, whistles and the rhythmic beng- 
ing of pop bottles. “Lastly! Lastly!” 
shouted delegates—meaning that the Sen- 
ator should make his last point and sit 
down. Finally, he did. Magsaysay fol- 
lowed him and was brief. “I am a man 
of action,” said he. “Therefore, I am not 
a speechmaker.” Magsaysay sat down to 
a fervent ovation. 

By a vote of 705 to 49, the Nacional- 
istas chose Ramon Magsaysay. Against 
President Quirino, his seasoned and clev- 
er old boss, Amateur Magsaysay has a 
good chance—provided the elections can 
be kept as clean as they were two years 
ago, when Magsaysay’s devoted soldiers 
did what they could to police the polls. 
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A GAY, GLAMOROUS 


xe) CRUISE TO 
# 4 
NEA 





Sailing on regular schedules essential to business travel . . . 
offering the most glamorous of holidays to those who travel 
for pleasure . . . the Good Neighbor Liners make a voyage 
for any purpose a relaxing and merry vacation. Planned and 





staffed for your enjoyment. . . offering congenial companion- 


Thrill to the glamorous beouty of Rio de Janeiro, ship ree Bay parties bade deck sports — big outdoor Sw imming 


where fantastic peaks rise from the tropic sea. pools —_ complete comfort and the finest of food and service. 
Fortnightly sailings all year from New York by 


 Mragil - Uruguay Clegenlina 


for TRINIDAD - RIO DE JANEIRO - SANTOS 
SAO PAULO + MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 





Consult your Travel Agent or 


Play on Montevideo's world-famous beaches (above), 
and meet the storied gouchos of Argentino (below) M R - C ORMA 


Five Broadway a New York 4 

















Treres Americas New 





The New Luckard 


Here’s your opportunity to own 
at only a few hundred dollars more 


a of the new 
Packard CLIPPER was bound to 
make news and it did! 


People who love the sturdiness and 
elbowroom of a truly big car—but 
don’t quite feel they can afford one 

are looking at this big new Packard 
CLIPPER, riding in it, and ordering it! 


In all truth, the new Packard 
CLIPPER is enjoying public response 
—far beyond expectations—and has, 
since the first day it was shown! 


That’s because the value is there, and 
the price is right. So right. 


How can Packard do it? Deliver so 
much big-car value and performance 
at medium-car prices? 

rirst: It’s Packard engineering —tra- 
ditionally fine, historically dependable. 
Packard, you remember, is the oldest 
maker of fine quality cars in America. 
SECOND: Packard occupies a unique 
manufacturing position, for Packard 
alone with 54 years’ experience in fine 
car building, combines craftsmanship 


OUI PPEL Fi 
VIITSSET Te Ca PITAL 


of the highest character, and modern 
mass production techniques, to pro- 
duce greater dollar for dollar values. 


In addition to greater values, you get 
Packard’s contour styling that is 
setting the new trend in automotive 
design. Contour styling means not 
only a handsomer car, but better visi- 
bility —any way you look! You get the 
smoothness and comfort of the famous 
Packard ride, too—real big-car ride! 


You get the unforgettable kitten- 
smooth, whip-quick pull and zoom of 


if, 





Medium-PDrtced Car/ 





160-horsepower Packard Deluxe Clipper. Be sure to see and drive it. 


CLIPPER 


and drive a really fine automobile 
than you’d pay for a car in the lowest-priced field! 


the Packard Thunderbolt-8 Engine— 
real big-car power! 


In all, you get more than 70 big-car 
features that Packard has built into 
the medium-priced CLIPPER! 


If you plan to buy a ear in the $2,500 
price-class be sure to see and drive the 
new Packard CLIPPER. Compare it 
with other medium-priced cars. Sur- 
prisingly enough the CLIPPER costs 
only a few hundred dollars more than 
thecars in the lowest-priced field. And, 
of course, there’s a wide range of 


beautiful new CLIPPER models, any 
one of which will give you a lifl, as 
well as a ride, anytime you drive it! 





In addition to the CLIPPER, Packard is 
building today a car so beautifuland fine that 
it is applauded everywhere as “America’s 
new choice in fine cars.” Ask the man who 


owns one foday! 



















You don’t know Bourbon + 


if you don’t know this! 


OTTLED IN BOND | 
os ES E.PEPPED | 
The one and only 
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Kentucky Bourbon [POSS ase : 


Bottled in Bond. 100 proof 6 years old 





THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


Presidential Emissary 

President Eisenhower dramatic 
proof this week that his Administration is 
Latin America. He 
addressed a special meeting of the Council 
of the Organization of American States, 
held in connection with the observance of 
Pan American Day. It was the first time 
1946 that a President of the U.S. 
had ippeared at this annual ceremony. 

Before the entire diplomatic corps (21 
ambassadors with their staffs), the Presi- 
dent paid tribute to hemispheric unity as 
“triumphant before all the 
world that peace and trust and fellowship 
can rule the conduct of 
pledged that 


gave 


not going to neglect 


since 





i 
testimony 
nations,” and 
interven- 
tion, would continue to be the ruling prin- 
ciple of U.S. Latin American policy. 

current duties make impossi- 
ble my making personal visits of courtesy 
Latin America,” said 
he had asked his brother 


coeperation, not 


Because 


to the countries of 
the President 
Milton Eisenhower, president of Pennsyl- 
vani to make a fact-finding 
tour of Latin American countries for him. 
“He will report to me,” said Ike, “to Sec- 
State Dulles Assistant 
Cabot, on ways to be 


for strengthening the bonds be- 


State College 


retary of and to 


Secretary recom- 
mended 
tween us and all our neighbors.” 
» «= 

Milton Eisenhower's choice as the Pres- 
representative abroad 
though unpub- 
Administration. 


ident’s personal 
pointed up his important 
licized, position in the 
He knows the President's nd more inti- 
than anv other adviser. Youngest 
of the five Eisenhower brothers. he is the 
closest to Ike. Their close association 
dates from the years they served together 
in Washington in the ‘20s and s. Ike as 





mately 












) staff major and Milton as the Agriculture 
Department's information chief, 

The two men think much alike and set 

t store by each other's opinion. Milton 

over Ike's memoirs, Crusade in Eu 

ope, in manuscript. When Milton moved 


from the presidency of Kansas State to 
Penn State in 19 Ike counseled him and 
was on hand to help install him in his new 
Milton's 

breadth of experience is really quite a re- 
rkable thing. He is at once at home with 
i practical. I think I'd 
rather take his views than those of 
else. He’s a unique baby brother 

all the older ones. 


office. Says the President 





and also so 
invone 
he’s got 
the respect ol 


ARGENTINA 
Wobbly Leader 


Deen in trouble. Juan fenced 
iervously last week with his own army 


Perén 


ind his own labor movement—and noth- 


ing less than his political survival ap- 
peared to be at stake. 
\t root. Peron’s plight was of his own 
king. Argentina is feverish with eco- 








omic ills: black markets, meatless days, 
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Mitton E1IsENHOWER 
He knows his brother's mind. 


a steaming inflation, unemployment. All 
these troubles are at least partly the ef- 
fects of Perén’s mismanaged scheme to 
industrialize the country at the expense 
of its grain farms and cattle ranches. 

Along with economic crisis, government 
corruption has spread. A fortnight ago 
while lecturing army brass on the “meat 
problem,” Perén got frank assessment 
of how his prestige has slipped. Looking 
El Lider square in the eye, one of the 
assembled colonels made a mordant pun: 
“The problem, my general, is not only of 
the flesh but also of the spirit.” 





Harsh Charge. The colonel’s remark 
was a startling hint that the army, a ma- 
jor support of the regime, was grumbling. 
Perén’s next shock came a day later when 
Defense Minister José Humberto Sosa 
Molina entered a cabinet meeting arm in 
arm with Eduardo Vuletich, boss of Ar- 
gentine labor. By this gesture, labor, the 
other support of Peronismo, served no- 
tice that it shared the army’s discontent. 
Taking the floor, Vuletich attacked al- 
legedly corrupt officials, notably the Pres 
ident’s private secretary, Juan Duarte 
brother of the late Eva Perén. When a 
Peron sycophant tried to change the sub- 
ject, General Sosa Molina glared at him 
and barked, “Shut up!” 
with an unprecedented hook 
of the army and labor, Perén let Duarte 
his own brother-in-law, 


Faced 





“resign” without 
so much as a letter of thanks for his 
services. Defensively he then took to the 
radio with a rambling, emotional speech 
Talking about inflation, Perén shrilly told 
the Argentines they million 
dunces” for “permitting themselves to be 
robbed” by black-marketeers. As for cor- 
ruption; “It is usual for people to judge 
all public officials as thieves. But 
can't call a man a thief unless 
prove it, and I’m forced to believe all 
men honest until I can prove the con 
trary. But I assure you that once I prove 
it, that man shall go to jail, even if he 
were my own father.”” Some sensational 
circumstantial evidence of corruption 
came the day after Perén spoke: Juan 
Duarte killed himself (see 
One More Chance. Next afternoon the 
cabinet met again in emergency session. 
After an hour, it was 
Court justices, and a rumor flashed around 
Buenos Aires that the judges had 
called in to discuss legal problems of suc 
if the President should 
Another report had the army dem: 
that the quit. In 


the cabinet only to postpone 


were “IS 


you 
you can 


below). 


joined by Supreme 


beer 





cession 





whole cabinet the end 
decided 
iction until Perén could appeal to the 


more. He 





ple once was to get chance 











this week; Vuletich ordered a four-hour 
token general strike during which labor 
was to hold a mass meeting in front o 
the Casa Rosada (Argentina’s White 
House). Perén and everyone else knew 
the workers would be thinking, “*This 

1 better be good. Whether he could 
still work his oldtime magic over the 
capital crowds remained to be seen; he 


had never needed it more. 


Death of a Salesman 


It was Juan 
brother of a 
named Evita 
became the 
time. In 1946, at 
Salesman Juan bec 


Duarte’s luck to be 


frail, high-voltage blot 
who married Juan Perot 








nost powerful 





Evita’s suggestion, Soap 


me Perén's No. 1 sec 


retary. Though he liked to hit the night- 
clubs of Buenos Aires with an endless 
chain of slick seforitas, Bachelor Duarte 


never became much of a public figure. But 
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IT TOOK 195 YEARS 


TO MAKE 
By, 
THIS SHOE /*, 





195 years of skill, handed down father 
) 


to son, have gone into this luxurious 
brogue. Made in New England, in the 
tradition by the Scottish- 
Highlander family of Keith. Nothing 


has been spared to give you long-lasting 


old-world 


comfort and enjoyment. The choicest, 
mellow calfskin (black Kinross). full 
leather linings, cushioned soles. The 
GLENCLYDE. Also in tan Cretan. 


At such fine stores as: 
JERREMS, CHICAGO 
WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
MUSE'S, ATLANTA 
GODCHAUX'S, NEW ORLEANS 
WILKINSON, KANSAS CITY 
ROOS BROS,, CALIFORNIA 


Keith Highlanders from $22.95. (Higher West) | 
Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton 63, Mass. 
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over the years, he prospered wondrously. 
Rigged deals on the stock exchange. a cut 
on imported cars and machinery, black- 
market operations in meat enabled him to 
buy country estates complete with private 
airfields. A lavish party he gave recently 
at an exclusive Buenos Aires hotel, rumor 
said, was to celebrate the acquisition of 
his first billion pesos ($75 million). 

Juan Duarte still rode high after his 
sister's death last year. But last week, with 
the heat turned on high for officials sus- 
pected of corruption and with no Evita 
‘round to speak for him, Juan Duarte was 
dumped overboard. The night the blow 
fell, Duarte aimlessly took in a girlie-girlie 
show, idly went on to a nightspot. Two 
days later, in a more determined frame of 
mind, he appeared at Buenos Aires airport 
with a toothsome movie actress and reser- 
vations for two on a plane to Madrid. 

But there was to be no escape. Police 
curtly took up his passport, sent the girl 
home, and escorted Duarte back to his 
luxurious apartment. He called in some 
pals, and until after midnight, sounds of 
laughing and drinking came from the 
rooms. Apparently. after the guests left, 
Juan Duarte concluded that it was time 
to check out. His valet found him in the 
morning with a bullet in his chest. 

His last note was to Perén. “I have 
been H-O-N-E-S-T,” he had scrawled, 
“and no one can prove otherwise.” 


BOLIVIA 
The High Cost of Revolution 


Bolivians last week celebrated the first 
anniversary of the bloody revolution that 
brought to power the leftist-nationalist 
government of President Victor Paz Es- 
tenssoro. For five hours, partisans paraded 
through La Paz’s zigzag streets, brandish- 
ing the guns they seized in last year’s 
fighting, shouting “Viva el Presidente!’ 
and “Down with Imperialism!” A big ban- 
ner draped on the presidential balcony 
proclaimed: “Economic Independence.” A 
miners’ contingent marched past with 
three dogs labeled “The Tin Barons”—a 








Paz EstENssoRO ADDRESSING ANNIVERSARY RALLY 
Brave words and a ray of hope. 





slap at the three big tin firms nationalized 
during Paz Estenssoro’s first year. 

The President, fortified with a bottle of 
Coke, told 50,000 cheering workers and 
peasants at La Paz’s Sport Stadium that 
his revolutionary program of reforms was 
just getting started. Next. he shouted, 
would come free elections (with women 
voting for the first time), land reform and 
the reorganization of Bolivian finances. 

Considering the somber economic pic- 
ture before him, these were brave words 
from the President. Though tin has been 
nationalized, the tin companies have not 
been compensated. Until U.S. sharehold- 
ers are satisfactorily reimbursed, the U.S. 
is unwilling to sign a long-term contract 
for tin. The Bolivian economy lopsidedly 
dependent on tin income, is near collapse, 
Unable to get permits to import raw ma- 
terials, the textile industry has sharply 
curtailed production. Foodstuffs normally 
imported, including wheat, meat. rice and 
sugar, are in critically short supply. 
Teachers are pressing for cost-of-living 
pay increases. The government has had 
to print more currency; since the revolu- 
tion, the boliviano has dropped from 250 
to 530 to the dollar. 

Two months ago, Bolivians saw a ray of 
hope when the British signed a long-term 
contract for all the output of the Patifo 
mines—about half Bolivia's production. 
And last week there were encouraging re- 
ports that the Patino interests were about 
ready to settle with government negotia- 
tors on the big question of compensation. 
Such a deal. reported to provide for pay- 
ment of 5% of net sales into a fund from 
which the former owners would be reim- 
bursed, could set the pattern for a settle- 
ment with all shareholders. 


CANADA 
Nickel Deal : 


Among many blunt truths about U.S. 
shortages of strategic materials contained 
in the Paley Report (Tie, June 30, 
hone were more pessimistic than 
the facts about U.S. nickel supplies: U.S. 


1952), 
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San Francisco 
OVERLAND 


FASTEST non extra fare streamliner 
over any route between Chicago 
and San Francisco. Direct Over- 
land Route (C&NW-UP-SP). See 
the High Sierra by day. 


Stopover at Reno for» 
fun or to try your luck. 





LX 


ON OERFUL WAYS 


Fs fun 


to go to California on the 







FINE FOOD is an “Overland” specialty. 
And eating on the train while scenery 
glides by your window is half the fun 
of traveling. Meals are reasonably 
priced. 


YOU'LL FIND congenial traveling com- 
panions in the “Overland’s”’ Pullman 
lounge. Luxurious Pullman accommo- 
dations. Low-cost, reserved-seat Chair 
Cars. Special Lounge for Chair Car 
passengers, too. Spacious restrooms. 
Pillow service. 


RETURNING, try another S.P. route and 
streamliner, see twice as much. Write 
C. T. Collett, S.P. Co., Dept. 203, 310 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois, for 
free, full-color book that tells how. 















production was almost nil, yet U.S. nickel 
requirements would be doubled by 1975 
Last week brighter news about the U.S 
nickel outlook came from Canada. Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines Ltd. began develop- 
ment of a new mine in northern Ontario 
on an estimated lode of 10 million tons of 
rich copper-nickel ore. A nine-year U.S. 
Government contract insures that practi- 
cally all the mine’s output will go to 
the U.S. 

Falconbridge will deliver too million 
Ibs. of refined nickel to the U.S. by 1962, 
at a premium price of $1 a Ib., 4o¢ 
higher than the current market price. Ca- 
nadian mining men call it “the biggest 
metal deal ever made in Canada.” 


PERU 
Legendary Innkeeper 


Her name is plainly Mrs, Bates, 
A strange capricious whim of fate’s 
To crown with such banality 
So strong a personality. 
—Noel Coward 





Arequipa, Peru’s second city, is domi- 
nated by El Misti, a 19,100-ft., snow- 
capped volcano, but for almost 50 years 
its principal attraction was “Tia” Bates. 

Mrs. Ana Bates was an old South Amer- 
ica hand. A U.S. citizen by birth, she went 
to Chile and Bolivia as the bride of a Brit- 
ish mining engineer. After he drifted out 
of the picture, she moved to Arequipa and 
started a guesthouse with a small garden. 
In time it grew into a long, rambling struc- 
ture surrounded by a pleasant jungle of 
trellised roses, honeysuckle and bougain- 
villaea. She called it Quinta Bates, and 
ran it with an imperious hand; travelers 
came to esteem it as the finest boarding 
house in the Western Hemisphere. 

Actors, generals, presidents and princes 
(including the British brothers who be- 
came Edward VIII and George VI) en- 
joyed the hospitality of plain Mrs. Bates, 
who was known as fia (aunt) up and 
down the west coast. Film Star Clark 
Gable once journeyed 1,000 miles out of 
his way just to stay at Quinta Bates. 
Guests liked to sit in Tia Bates’s museum- 
like house and, over Scotch-and-sodas or 
pisco sours, listen to her talk. Her mem- 
ory was long and her stories often spicy. 
Guests also found the quinta hard to 
leave (two of them stayed 16 years). 
Noel Coward once arrived for a few days, 
remained a month and left a 7o0-line verse 
eulogy to be framed on the wall. For 
celebrities and tourists alike, Tia Bates 
had an unbeatable formula: good Ameri- 
can cooking, soft beds, plenty of hot wa- 
ter and a serene atmosphere. And when 
things went wrong or servants fouled up 
the serenity, the boss lady could raise the 
roof and cuss like a bucko mate. 

Arequipa came to think that Tia Bates 
was as monumental and enduring as El 
Misti, but last week she was dead of 
uremia and old age (almost 85). Indians 
and whites crowded Quinta Bates to 
mourn. Said a weeping Quechua: “She 
was like charapa the land turtle—hard 
outside, tender inside.” 
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WACHINE MILESTONLS... MEASURED IN OIL! The impressive record 

of petroleum “firsts” listed above spans 87 years of industry's most spectacular progress. From the 
first mineral oils for machines in 1866 to the first oils for Diesel engines. cars. planes—right 
enup to correct lubrication for the world’s fastest superliner—Socony-Vacuum has pioncered 
the development of the products that have helped make these advances possible. Today. 

this wealth of lubrication Knowledge and experience is yours—to help boost your output, cat your 


maintenance costs. Why accept anything les=7 


‘Cnet T beset 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC,, and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Honol on OAHU to the! 
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HAWAII! VISITORS BUREAU 


So much beauty and fun... 


so easy to reach at such a moderate cost! 





, THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 





PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Britain's Lady of Letters Dr. Edith 
Sitwell, 65, returned to London from a 
three-month stint of scriptwriting in Hol- 
lvwood. Her reaction: “Hollywood is 
quite delightful. So quaint. So quiet and 
unspoiled. The people are so modest and 
friendly. The people I had to deal with 
were so very cultured.” 

After a year of waiting for tempera- 
mental Cinemactor Mario (The Great 
Caruso) Lanza to get in the mood to start 
work on The Student Prince, M-G-M 


lost its corporate patience. told lawyers to 
go ahead with its suit against the chubby 
Mario for $700,000 in production costs to 





United Press 
Hepy LAMARR 
Pleased and delighted. 


date plus $4,500,000, the loss in antici- 
pated profits. His probable replacement in 
the star role: Crooner Vic Damone, who 
will soon be released from the Army. 

A Harlem theater enjoyed a_ sellout 
business with a new attraction: old Heavy- 
weight Champ Joe Louis, featured (at 
$7,500 per week) as a member of a dance 
revue. 

s € 

At a naturalization ceremony in Los 
Angeles, Vienna-born Cinemactress Hedy 
Lamorr, 38, took her oath of allegiance, 
said she was “pleased and delighted” to 
become a U.S. citizen. 

eo te, te 

Golfers in Beaumont, Texas were not 
surprised last week when home-town girl 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias, 39, won the 
Babe Zaharias Open, the local tourna- 
ment named in her honor. The greatest 
woman athlete of the half century, Babe 
was an all-America basketball player, star 
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of the 1932 Olympics (javelin, 80-meter 
hurdles, high jump), winner of all ama- 
teur golf titles and queen of the lady pro- 
fessionals. After the Beaumont tourna- 
ment, Babe entered a hospital for a check- 
up, and doctors ordered her prepared for 
surgery. Medical diagnosis: a rectal ma- 
lignancy. Athletic prognosis: the end of a 
fabulous career in big-time sports. 

Maude Adams, 80, Broadway’s orig- 
inal and most famous Peter Pan, was re- 
ported recovering in a hospital at Catskill, 
N.Y. from an attack of bronchitis com- 
plicated by pleurisy. 

° 8 « 

From his villa in Nice, France, where 
he has been writing his memoirs, the 
aging Aga Khan regretfully announced 
that he would be unable to attend the 
coronation in London. Said he: “My 
doctor forbade me to participate in the 
ceremony because it would be too tir- 
ing for my poor old heart to stand up 
so long.” 

The Navy Department announced a 
new director of the women’s branch, to 
succeed retiring Captain Joy Bright 
Hancock: Commander Louise Kathleen 
Wilde, 42, who was assistant to the presi- 
dent of Rockford College, Ill. when she 
joined the WAVES as a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in 1942. 

. 3 

On his five-day tour of North African 
air bases. NATO Commander General 
Matthew B. Ridgway took time out to 
join a hunting party in the Atlas moun- 
tains organized by the Pasha of Mar- 
rakech. The trip's bag: 17 mountain 
goats. 


° 8 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
who wanted to see “a baseball match” 
during his current U.S. visit, watched a 
workout game between West Point’s first- 
and second-string teams. Coach Paul 
Amen gave the old cricketer a few base- 
ball pointers and a souvenir ball and bat. 

When Silent Screen Star Mary Pick- 
ford, on a cross-country defense bond 
drive, arrived in Atlanta on her 60th 
birthday, the city turned on some South- 
ern civic charm for its visitor and gave 
her a birthday party, with a towering pink 
cake. At candle-blowing time, a photog- 
rapher was happy to record how success- 
fully “America’s Sweetheart” has beguiled 
her years. 

° © 

Detroit's Harper Hospital revealed a 
gift from Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson: $100,000 worth of his General 
Motors stock, to be used for heart-disease 
research, 

eo « © 

In Luxembourg. Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte presented departing U.S. Minister 
Perle Mesta with the Duchy’s highest 
decoration; the Oaken Crown with Grand 
Cross and Scarf. At week's end, on her 


way to Paris, ex-Minister Mesta revealed 
that she might visit the U.S.S.R. The 
Russian Ambassador to Belgium and Lux- 
embourg recently asked if she would like 
to visit Moscow. Did she accept? “I said, 
‘Sure, I'd love to go.’” She is now await- 
ing word on the visa. 

In Cleveland, French Mountaineer 
Maurice Herzog, writer of the runaway 
bestseller, Annapurna, announced that 
next year he will lead a French expedition 
to scale Mt. Everest. 

Actress Katharine Cornell, busy nar- 
rating a film biography of Helen Keller, 
said there was one movie role she would 
like to play. However, she added. there 
was a drawback: “You talk to someone 
like Dore Schary, and they say, ‘Miss 
Cornell, wouldn’t you be interested in 
making a picture?’ And I say. ‘Yes, I'd 








Frank Tuggle—Atlanta Journal-C 
Mary Pickrorp 


Charmed and beguiling. 


like to do the life of Anne Sullivan Macy, 
Helen Keller's teacher.’ And then they 
slump back and say, ‘Oh.’”’ 

In Washington, the State Department 
announced the retirement of George F. 
Kennan, former Ambassador to Moscow, 
veteran of 26 years in the Foreign Serv- 
ice and author of the “policy of contain- 
ment.” Kennan’s plans: to do some writ- 
ing, make some speeches, and continue his 
study of foreign policy at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton. N. J. 

Jordan’s young King Hussein, 18, who 
will be crowned May 2, arrived in the 
capital city of Amman to confer with his 
government officials and start active reign 
over his country. Meanwhile, the Jordan 
legation in Cairo announced that. shortly 
after the coronation, Hussein will marry 
Princess Dina Abdul Hamid, a graduate 
of Cambridge and daughter of El Sherif 
Abdul Hamid of Cairo. 
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21” TV CONSOLE 
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picture in TV! 
252 square 
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$T. MORITZ 


ON- THE - PARK 


from the 
four corners 


of the earth 


Hats off to the hotel where 
travelers enjoy the little 
extras in comfort and service 
that make your stay a true 
holiday . . . from $6 single, 
$9 double. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE-PARK 
50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
CHARLES G. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 
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MUSIC 





Israel's Ban 
Backstage in Haifa’s 
last. week 


Armon Cinema 
Violinist Jascha Heifetz was 





tuning up for his ifternoon recital when a 
messenger handed him a letter. It was 
from Israel's Minister of Justice (and 


chairman of the Israel Philharmonic }, re- 
laying request from the Ministry of 
Education and Culture that Heifetz drop 
Richard Strauss’s Sonata from his pro- 
gram “because of the strong feeling in 
Israel against the playing of modern Ger- 
man music.” 

It was the latest upcropping of a 20- 
year-old unofficial ban that began when 
the Nazis began persecuting the Jews. 
Israel's extremist press threatened trouble 
every time the question of German music 
arose. Violinist Heifetz was not deterred, 
played the sonata anyhow, and won an 
ovation, Said he: “I don’t recognize any 
bans, official or unofficial, on the playing 
of music.” The following night, in Tel 
Aviv, he played Strauss again. Perhaps for 
the first time in his career, Heifetz drew 
stony silence instead of applause. 


Dublin's Dumb Wife 


The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
1s if that soul were fled. 

For Dublin's shy, serious Composer 
Gerard Victory, 31, Irelan 





harp has 





been silent too long. Irelar a single 


professional symphony, a host of amateur 





choral societies which stick pretty closely 
to Handel's Messiah and Haydn's Crea- 
tion, two opera societies which import 
stars for about seven weeks a vear of old- 
fashioned grand opera. a green country- 
side full of amateur balladeers, and that is 
ibout all. Composer Victory decided to do 


something about it, last week unveiled in 
Dublin the world’s first opera in G 

It was called An Fear a Phés Balbha 
(The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife) 
a one-act farce adapted from Rabelais by 
Librettist Tomas Mac Anna. In a surreal- 


istic setting showing both the ins 











e and 


outside of a peasant’s cottage, the hero 





hires a doctor to cure his speechless wife. 
rhe doctor does this by telling her of her 
husband's carryings-on with other women. 
When she finally speaks, she does it so 
ibusively that the hero asks to be made 
deaf, and the curtain falls as he peace 
fully sings that deafness is the cure for 
all troubles. 

It was a boisterous holiday audience 
that saw the opening night, happy to have 
somewhere to go during An Tostal, the 
first Welcome-to-Ireland festival, even if 
it meant sampling a new opera in a less- 
than-fully-familiar language. But Dublin 
enjoyed the spiky modern harmonies 
played by the twelve-piece orchestra, and 
roared its delight at the slapstick on the 
stage. It looked as if the show would sell 
out for its whole week’s run. 

Victory’s work was the result of some 
hard thinking about opera in Ireland. 
Grandiose toth century operas, he says 
‘require a large team of people, all of a 
high standard vocally, which you won't 
find in a small country, working togeter 
as a balanced team, which you certainly 
won't find in Ireland.” He feels that the 
solution lies in realistic, small-cast operas 
whose vocal parts can be mastered by non 
operatic singers. His models for Balbhan 
were Menotti’s The Consul and The Tel: 
phone. He chose Gaelic because it “suits 
comedy and character singing better than 
English, and there is a wider range of 
sounds available.” 

Composer Victory is a producer for the 
Irish State Radio, musical director for the 





Composer Victory & SCENE FROM “BALBHAN” 


Deafness is 


the cure for all troubles. 
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the sinooth smoking of fine toh2ccos 





J? ~ ‘See how PALL MALL's 
" greater length of fine tobaccos filters the 


smoke on the way to your throat A r\ Ma | 
™ 

w many people have SS 

stinguished red package | \S 


THE FINEST QUALITY MONEY CAN BUY, 








Light a PALL MALL and notice how mild PALL 
MALL’s smoke becomes os it is filtered further 
through PALL MALL’s traditionally fine, mellow 
tobaccos. 

At the very first puff of your PALL MALL you 
will enjoy PALL MALL’s cooler, sweeter smoking. 
And your enjoyment of PALL MALL doesn't stop 
there. After 5 puffs of each cigarette—or 10—or 


17—your own eyes con measure PALL MALL’s ex- 
tra length for extra mildness. 

PALL MALL’s greater length of fine to- 
bacco travels the smoke further on the 


way to your throat—filters the smoke and 
makes it mild. 


PALL MALL gives you a smoothness, mildness 
and satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 


Outstanding — .), 


...and they are Mud | |! 


Copr. 1953, American Cigarette and Cigar Co., | 
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1 opera is h ig 





he hopes. the har vill come de 

off the wall for good, 

Prokofiev's Farewell 
At 6o; tired. ailing and.s 


iT carre by writ 


serge! 





4 ut to be 
Holl 
a it 
! rk. the ence ght a su 
Cessic of light, volatile theme There 
ere tl s when the cr woser seemed to 
| himself up short s if in fear of go 
ing beyond the party’s current rules 
wreaking the long sweep of natural de- 
elopment to introduce another elody 
rhere were other times when he dressed 
t banal moment with humorous or- 
cne ral tweaks and twitches. « sul denly 
irred up a bee's nest of climax. Only the 





fourth movement sounded thoroughly like 


the old Prokofiev; plavfully capering 
themes rippled off into odd harmonic cor- 


ners and back as 








listener knew what pening 
Moscow applauded the Seventh Sym- 
phony at the world premiére last fall, and 
Pi da itself stamped it doctrinally O.K. 
Philadelphia's dignified matinee audience 
vhich had ilf expected to be buffeted 





nd assaulted by modernist clangor, had a 


enough half hour, called Con 
ductor O ndy back for 


ergei Prokofiev had 


pleasant 





tour OWs 
what he had 


symphony 


done 


been told to do: his could be 


understood by alm 














nybody on a single 
hearing. A Philadelphia matron summed 
up his last work in a_ sentence It 
sounds she sighed happily just like 
Gilbert & Sullivan.” For Sergei Prokotiey, 
the composer who once seemed to be lead 
ing his musical generation toward power 
ful new ranges of expression, her words 


were a tragic epitaph 


Lessons at 67 
ging Conductor Wilhel 


to the 








pages oO 





ssons of his music ife 
If you want to fill a concer 
wrote Furtwangler, who doe ost of his 
conducting in Germany nowaday it is 
more than ever the works of Tchaikovsky 
ind Beethoven that you n p 

Debussy sends the 


ceipts down, ane . . a poster 


vork by Ox-oflice re- 


ch dis 


s nothing but the names of living com- 






‘rs js sure promise ol e tyvy con 


cert hall . . . There must be reason. 
Furtwiangler’s notion of the reason 

Tonal music q the nusic of the 

Beethoven to Home Sweet 


s certain dee} 


classics, trom 


Home| mee 














CoMPOSER PROKOFIEV 
S t tweoks ¢ + 
cal requirements in huma nature 
Like life itself. it is succession of ten 
sion and relaxation Whereas atona 
music olfers no relaxation. In atonal music 
we hind tensions . . . an infinite mobility 





deep disquiet 





is seized for a moment. but afterward he 
nders what he has reallv heard 
Then why have composers beer iting 
tonal 1 Ic lor 40 years? And why do 
they keep on writing it? Furtwangler It 


innot be denied that modern man finds 
in this music an echo of his own 


Atonal music 


tic times in which we live 





leclings 


expresses something of 





What will the upshot be? Furtwiingler 
We must let matters ripen... The fina 
decisior with human 


will rest nature 
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FROM THE MAKERS OF THE BELOVED JEEP’ magi. KNOWN AND RESPECTED AROUND THE WORLD 


—— Price Sensation of the Year! 


At this low price 












MONTHLY PAYMENTS WILL BE 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW! 


You save when you buy the Willys Aero-lark ... 
and you save when you drive it, because of high 
gasoline mileage and low maintenance costs. 


Today, flashing down the streets and 
highways of America is the sleek 
new Aero-Lark . . .. anew concept of 
Design, Performance, Safety and 
Economy. 

Hang on to your hat when you 
step on the gas. Notice the low 
noise level as you drive . . . an aero- 
dynamic design feature. You'll de- 


S~f0 


Aero-Lark 2-Door Sedan 
LIST PRICE 


F.0.B. Toledo, Ohio. Plus 
Federal Taxes, State and 
Local Taxes lif any), 
Freight, Delivery and Han- 
dling Charges. Optional 
Equipment, Extra 


EVERY SUNDAY Willys brings you 
the N. Y. Philharmonic, CBS-Radio 
. and "Omnibus," CBS-Television. 


light in the high gas mileage and low 
maintenance costs. 

Body and frame members are 
welded into one rigid, strong unit — 
for “‘bank-vault’’ safety and more 
quietness. Six adults sit in comfort 
on five-foot wide seats. 

How about seeing your Willys 
dealerfora demonstration ridetoday? 





















You can afford to see vast, varied Canada 
To aid the budget. Canadian Pacific trains 


also carry tourist sleepers and coaches with 














inclining seats for sound overnight sleep 
Spotless! Cooled! Modern comsort with fine 


Canadian Pacific service! 





— 


Great picture-window views 

by Canadian Pacific train. Walled Québec 
metropolitan Montreal, North Shore ot 
the Great Lakes, the grain lands, the 
mile-high glide by Diesels into the shining 
Canadian Rockies! 





Stop off at Banff or Lake Louise {o; vacation tours in the 


Canadian Rockies. Marvel at vast ( olumbia Icefield, Kicking H 
Pass, Emerald Lake, other grandeurs. / 
surstrine 


orse 
>} 

(av mountain 

’ Gay resort life and golf attamous Banf] Springs, 

You can hike, ride or fish from enchanting C/ 
Or “rough it 


mteau Lake Louise, 


untain lodges, 


Incomlort at any of several mo 
You'll have the time of your life in 


Canada, land of vacations unlimited! 
ons ) Ask your agent about | mpress 
wnt \ sailings to Europe...Canadian Pacific 
+ resorts In down East Canada 





Canada is news! 
See it by ( 3 f; (?. @77°@ 
1 U.S 


vents in and Canada 


RADIO & TV 


New Star 


J. Fred Muggs. Africa-porn. one-year- 
old. is the current rage of morning TV au- 
diences. J. Fred. a cheerful little chimpan- 
zee in rubber is Dave Garroway’s 
romping sidekick on NBC's > a.m. news 
show Today. Garroway 





pants 


ises J. Fred during 










ogram, and since 


lulls on the two-hour 
Muggs showed up. fan mail and the show's 
d_ considerably. 
*Muggs’s charm is his 
unpredictabilitv—same as any animal's. 
Brooklyn woman wrote in and in- 
vited Muggs to spend the weekend: another 
oftered the chimp t of her 

if J. Fred would let 
Wrote er I've been 
wanting a baby sister for quite a while and 


rating have been boos 


Explains Garroway 
One 


€ limousine 





her come along too. 


one young teleview 





J. Frep Muces 
A lady offered her limousine. 


never got one, Since I've seen you... 
I'd rather have a sister like you.” 

This week, like any big-time celebrity, 
J. Fred was whisked off to Chicago for a 
round of publicity-making: a suite at the 
Palmer House, parties, guest ap- 
Soon he was back at NBC’s 
Manhattan studios, mugging for the cam- 
eras, playing with toys (including a game 
of Russian roulette with an empty pistol), 
and merely looking like a 
weary-eyed, simple simian. He need do no 
to earn his $ a week, but Gar- 
roway has bigger plans afoot. “As soon as 
he can take properly,’ 

plan to have J. Fred carry copy 
to the news desk.” 


The Small Hours 


After midnight, when television 
has gone off the air. radio is really coming 


press 


pearances, etc. 


sometimes 





more 





direction says 





Dave. “we |} 


most 


into its To prove its confidence in 
after-midnight American Airlines 
Inc. last week went on the air with the 


own, 
radio 
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Stars of Warner Bros. “House of Wax’ 
\ eo 
Say.. : Stereo-Realist pictures are a 


thrilling experience in three-dimensional realism.” 





See VINCENT PRICE 
A Warner Bros, Px 








ducti 


FRANK LOVEJOY, and PHYLLIS KIRK 
n in Natural Vision — 3 dimension. € 





“HOUSE OF WAX,” 
lor by WarnerColor. 





People who know picture making 
prefer STEREO-REALIST 


(the camera that puts 3rd dimension on film) 


To exacting requirements of sterco 
photography demand the finest in 
sterco equipment, That's why Warner 
Bros.—pioncers in the movie industry 
— chose Stereo-REALIST — the camera 
with an established record of results 
— for all stereo still photography in 
connection with this pioneer Natural 
Vision-three dimension movie. People 
who énow picture-making just natu- 
rally prefer the REALIST . . . both for 
professional and for personal use. 





THE CAMERA THAT 


eee ee eee ee ee ee sees 


tree @ 
NY 
a ° 


REALIST pictures in full, natural 
color and true-to-life depth are amaz- 
ingly lifelike. People are so natural 
you expect them to talk . . . scenery 
Is so breathtaking you almost feel the 
wind on your cheek and sun on your 
back. The REALIsT is pleasantly sim- 
ple to operate — and economical, too. 
Ask your camera dealer to show you 
the REALIsr. Davin Wuire Com- 
PANY, 381 West Court Street, Mil- 
waukee 12, Wisconsin. 


— Matched, coated 35mm £:3.5 


lenses shutters electroni- 
cally tested for perfect color... 
synchronized for flosh .. . cen 
fered view-finder ,. . . split 
imoge ronge finder . . . full 
yeor warrantee, 


$159.00 


(tox inc.) 


srencol ALIS | 


SEES THE 


Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and Accessories are products 
of the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 
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makes smo 





It contains a snow-white replaceable crystal filter 


like this: ee ; } 


After smoking a few cigarettes the filter collects stain 


After 20 cigarettes —even filter cigarettes — 
it turns black with accumulated tars and nicotine 


Need any more be said? 


Nothing—except that the Denicotea Holder is beautifully 
made, comes in various lengths, finishes and colors. 
2.50 and 3.50 including extra filters. At stores everywhere. 


T CRYSTAL FILTER 
- CIGARETTE HOLDER 











first all-sponsored network midnight-to- 
dawn music program. In Manhattan, CBS 
radio will carry Music ’til Dawn from 
midnight to 5:30 a.m. Monday through 
Saturday. Five other CBS stations (in 
Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles. San Fran- 
cisco and Washington, D.C.) will operate 
their own Music ’til Dawn for American 
Airlines, but on an independent basis. 
Format: light recorded music, news, local 
weather reports. 


° ° 
Sympathetic Susie 

“I’ve been in show business for 20 
years,” says breezy Ann ( Maisie) Soth- 
ern, hard-working star of her own CBS- 
TV show, Private Secretary, “and this is 
the toughest thing I’ve ever done.” After 
Actress Sothern had made seven Moaisic 
movies and broadcast 78 Maisie radio 
programs, she was so tired of the dumb- 
blonde character that “the very name 





ANN SOTHERN 
It was all mother's idea. 


made me frantic.” Several months ago 
someone handed her a TV script for 
Private Secretary, and Ann decided it 
Was just right. 

As Susie McNamara every Sunday 
night (7:30 p.m., E.S.T.), Ann is the 
“private right arm” of a show-business 
impresario, a glib, high-spirited girl in her 
thirties, who gets in & out of scrapes with 
sexy relish. Unlike Maisie, Susie dresses 
well, and “we try not to make her stupid. 
There are 5,000,000 secretaries in this 
country, and we want some sort of sym- 
pathetic association.” After only a couple 
of months on the air, Private Secretary— 
a sort of junior-size / Love Lucy—has 
built up an audience of a good portion of 
those 5,0 oo secretaries, plus a few 
hundred thousand others. 

As the boss of the filmed program 
(cost: $27,500 a week), Ann Sothern has 
to be practical about her art: “It’s a busi- 
ness of compromise. Time is of the es- 
sence. Cost is paramount. If you're trying 
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“We found better cost-r 
...1n a fertilizer plant, 
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eduction methods 
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Photographed at Chicago Heights plant, International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Sound movies you make yourself 


CP 
get 


Here's S. J. Fecht at work on an assignment 
Problem? Helping International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation make plant food at lower 
cost. Mr. Fecht took movies of all operations— 
studied his movies for methods improvements 
—put his own commentary on the film with his 
B&H magnetic recording projector, the Filmo- 
sound 202. He did the whole job in record time 
at rock-bottom cost. He then showed his sound 
movies to plant supervisors. Result? Supervi- 
sors took action on work-simplification changes 
suggested by these movies 

In business and industry, church, school and 
farm, more and more sound movies are used to 
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results at lowest cost! 


solve heretofore difficult and costly problems 
and do it better! 
Bell & Howell offers you a wide variety of 
the finest audio-visual equipment to help you 
do the best job at lowest cost. 


Bell ¢Howel 


makers of the world’s finest 
audio-visual equipment 


says Management Consultant S$. J. FECHT 





“We discovered that by mak- 
ing our own sound movies 
with Bell & Howell cameras 
and recording projectors we 
are able to serve our 
clients faster, better, and at 
much lower cost!” 

S. J. FECHT, President 

S. J. FECHT & ASSOCIATES 


now 





New! Magnetic Filmosound 
202 16mm recording projector 
lets you add sound to movies 
easily, inexpensively. Add 
sound to old silent films, change 
sound to fit specific needs. Plays 
both optical and magnetic 
sound. From $699 





Optical Filmosound 285 shows 
sound or silent films at their 
best! Full, natural sound at all 
volume levels, From $449.95. 


Find Out Today How 
Bell & Howell Audio-Visual 
Equipment Can Help You! 





Bell & Howell Company 
7103 MeCormick Road 
Chicago 45, IL. 

Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, co lete in r 
tion on sound movie equip 
ment for use in Industry 
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Winthrop Shoes to be sure! 


58.95 to $17.95, some higher 





You can’t beat Winthrop’s 
Tomahawk for casual good 
looks and heel hugging, 
stay-on comfort. Genuine 
moccasin with hand-sewn 
vamp. 


Write Dept. B for free style folder and nome of nearest decler. 
Winthrop Shoe Company + Div: International Shoe Company « Saint Louis 





















Our guests select the Sherman for 
its convenient location. 2 out of 3 told 
us so in a recent survey. Just a few 
steps from Marshall Field, theatres, 
important office buildings. Plus 
friendly service and the only “Loop” 
hotel drive-in garage. 


Home of Tommy Bartlett's 
“Welcome Traveler’ show. 





College Inn PORTERHOUSE 
for best steaks in town, 





Well of the Sea for seafood 
fresh from lakes and seas. 





1 = THE 
WORLD FAMOUS HOTEL 
Teletype No. CG 1387 


Randolph at Clark & LaSalle Streets, Chicago 
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LOVE is wonderful we 


agree...but “there is nothing finer 
than a STROMBERG- 
CARLSON in TV 


Vision 


CLASSIC 21— exclusive Panoramic 
for widest viewing angle in 21 inch TV. 





Cabinet is hand-decorated with Chinese 
| legend design on red, ivory or ebony 
lacquer. For the new center of interest in 
your family life, you choose wisely indeed 
| when you choose a Stromberg -Carlson. 








| to honestly do a show of quality, then 
you are constantly frustrated. In three 
days we have to shoot an entire 26-minute 
show, And we do it just like the movies, 
with close-ups, the whole works. But you 
know that isn’t enough time. We start 
shooting promptly at 9 a.m. and never 
finish until 6. And still we don't have 
enough time. Some scenes that you see on 
the screen have never been rehearsed, | 
just read the script and they shoot it.” 

Ann also has to approve and edit scripts 
and help in casting and production plan- 
ning: “If anyone tells you TV is easy, 
you can hit them for me. I live on Knox 
Gelatine and orange juice. just to keep 
going. In television you must give of 
yourself at such a pitch that it takes 
everything out of you.” 

Although Private Secretary is going 
great guns. Ann likes to say she would 
just as soon be out of it all. She says she 
never asked to be in show business any- 
way; it was all her mother’s idea. Forty- 
ish and divorced, she lives in Beverly 
Hills with her eight-year-old daughter Pa- 
tricia, and “I hope Tish will never want to 
be an actress. I want her to grow up and 
have a lot of children so I can be a grand- 
mother.” What Ann really wants, she 
says, is “a man who is 4o, rich and Cath- 
olic. Then I'll quit this business in a sec- 
ond.” Until then, “I'll have to spend my 


time hermetically sealed on Stage 8. 








Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, April 
17. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Rapio 
NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m., 


NBC). Guests: Conductor Milton Ka- 
tims, Pianist Leo Smit. 
N.Y. Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 p.m., 


CBS). Mitropoulos conducting, with Pian- 
ist Artur Rubinstein. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). The Petrified Forest, with 
Tyrone Power. 

America's Town Meeting (Tues. 9 
p-m., ABC). “Are Immigration Laws Too 
Restrictive?” with Hunter College Presi- 
dent George N. Shuster, North Carolina’s 
Senator Willis Smith. 


TELEVISION 








All Star Revue (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Final show of the season, with Tallulah 
Bankhead, Jimmy Durante, George Jes- 
sel. Ben Blue. 

Seminar (Sun. 1 p.m., ABC). Discus- 
sion of T. S. Eliot’s The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prujrock. 

And It Came to Pass (Sun. 3:30 p.m., 
NBC). Fifth Anniversary salute to Israel 
with Ezio Pinza, Jennie Tourel, Melvyn 
Douglas. 

Jack Benny Show (Sun. 7:30 p.m, 
CBS). Guest: Fred Allen. 

ABC Album (Sun. 7:30 p.m.. ABC). 
Robert Newton, Myron McCormick and 
Melville Cooper in Mr. Glencannon Takes 
All, directed by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m.. 
NBC). Bob Hope, Phil Harris, Marilyn 
Maxwell. 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CANT REAT A 


>3 Dontiuac 


A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 


For Pleasure Unlimited! 


Something very wonderful happens to 
you when vou become the proud owner 
of a brilliant new 1953 Pontiac. First of 
all, you will enjoy all-around perform. 
anve more thrilling than you've probably 
ever known hefore. You'll relax in 


roomy comfort and luxury that speaks 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAI 


bevond Pontiae’s modest 


quality far 
price—and you'll have the road-hugging 
security you get only from a longer 
Wheelbase and a heavier body. But best 
of all, 


thousands upon thousands of carefree 


this wonderful feeling lasts for 


iniles—heeause no car in America has a 
















better record for dependability and long- 
range economy, Behind the wheel of a 
new 1953 Pontiac. the most pleasant 
miles vou've ever known are vours. Visit 
your Pontiae dealer and see how Vontiae 
outstanding 


gives you performance, 


economy and all-around value, 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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“Santiago is one of the loveliest cities in South America. 
The modern Carrera Hotel is among the world’s best. 
Your dollar goes a long way in Chile.” 


W. left Miami on deluxe El InterAmericano 


. in a few hours were in South America. 


“We stayed two days in Ecuador, a week in 
Lima, three days in Santiago, and four days in 
Buenos Aires. When we decided to move on, 
deluxe El InterAmericano appeared to whisk us 
above the clouds to the next city. We’ve never 
traveled with such ease before.” 

Only El InterAmericano offers daily service by 
DC-6 to South America. The “Fiesta Lounge” flight 
is the fastest U.S. commercial air service. 

For a book on South America, clip coupon. For 
reservations on El InterAmericano or El Pacifico, 
DC-6B Tourist Service, call your Travel Agent or 
Pan American, Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent. 


Pen American- Grac0o Alnways 


ROLEX Chronometer— Official Timepiece of Panagra 


“In Lima, as elsewhere in South America, our 
hotel room was charming and very comfortable. 
We lived like royalty at modest cost.” 


An our vacation dreams came true in restful Sor J "1 


and its so quick and easy to 





Miami fo Panama 
over the route 
of Pan American, 








“See modern Buenos Aires! You'll want pictures to show 
friends that it’s so large—second only to New York and 
Chicago in the Americas. Succulent steak for under a dollar.” 


AMERICA 


get there when you fly 





“Here you see a couple we met in the exclusive ‘Fiesta Lounge’ 
aboard El InterAmericano. You couldn't ask for more comfort! 
/] Delicious cocktails and canapés, Gourmet Galley meals that 
tipped us off to good things to order in South America; on our 
flight to Lima, we even had berths as wide as our beds at home.” 














ih 
an American-Grace Airways | 
pt. T, Chrysler Building New York 17, N.Y i 

Enclosed find 25¢ (coin or stamps) for my copy of “How to 
st out of your trip to SOUTH AMERICA.” Facts I 
“In Bariloche, we found it hard to believe that we weren’t in | tina, Holivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama | 
Switzerland! All the Lake District in Argentina and Chile has | und Peru with data from Pan American's “New Horizons.” l 
fairytale scenery. We had many good times fishing in the lakes | / I 
and streams, and each caught a 20-lb. trout.” \ ‘Ge N & Neon ——— — I 
! = re | 
! | 
This coupon plus twenty-five cents will bring you a gold mine of information e | City Zone. State. | 
' 1 
eS ee | 
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All wrapped up in company confusion 


\ poor system lies up office staff. It s ling. It’s easy to use and cus 
Iso ties up collections Ss a case in our tomers it. It saves time. speeds 
files shows. The system was so compl collections and is a foolproof control 
The MOORE man ted that installment payments fell be Improvements like this are run-of 
cut profits loose hind rat of seems BES te ik the-mill for the Moore man. Many 
visec errodicall Ivp ol presses are available to him 
A Moore man made an analys 


Ss and i! 1} sup ly the forms constr 
‘ in place of loose for that ' tl 


“Sz. ms \ caus lion vou need. He's free ive you 
— f ing trouble, designed a cx npact 10-part the system that’s exactly right for you 
— ; Speed 


set coupon book wit} ll infor Look the Classified o1 
nation typed on each cop In one warest oll below. 
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The case* 3 ‘ 
of a system that , ‘ - 


buried efficiency “| == 2 = P- Pm 
\ ale | Contingou Rea  Resiste fa a ecdisets SS Mersiad 
\ Ss <I . “ai 
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Compound Trouble 


Like a homeowner with a rainy Sunday 
on his hands, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
new head of Washington’s Smithsonian 
Institution, decided it was high time he 
tidied up the “Nation’s Attic.” After a 
long, appalled look, he reported to the 
House Appropriations Committee that the 
dingy stone museum needs a million- 
dollar spring cleaning. All the exhibits 
of man’s skill, from the stone age to the 
jet plane, said he, are crammed into 
crowded displays that belong to the “horse 
& buggy and gaslight era.” 

One of the world’s principal research 
centers for anthropologists, zoologists, bi- 
ologists, botanists, geologists and special- 
ists in solar radiation, the Smithsonian 


Associated Press 
SMITHSONIAN’S CARMICHAEL 


Sheridan's horse and an astral lamp. 


suffers troubles that are continually com- 
pounded. Already it has 33,200,000 as- 
sorted curios and relics in its catalogue 
and more pour in every year. 

Today visitors can hunt down such var- 
ied exhibits as the stuffed carcass of “Win- 
chester” (once called Rienzi), General 
Phil Sheridan’s horse; the bones of 
“Swanky Dan,” a prize bull; Lindbergh's 
Spirit of St. Louis; a collection of dresses 
worn by former First Ladies; a collection 
of fleas from G.I.s in Korea. Last year, if 
there had been room, the Smithsonian 
stafi could have displayed 607,354 new 
acquisitions, including a couple of Japa- 
nese eels, an adjustable, double-ended 
wrench (circa 1856), 18 boxes of bricks 
from the White House renovation, one 
astral lamp (complete with glass shade 
fitted for electric light). a phanerogam, 
the original model of Emmons’ “Pelvi- 
phore,” a keyed Hungarian taragoté, the 
uniform worn by a student nurse at 
Passaic, N.J. General Hospital circa 1897, 
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a star-nosed mole, a palatometer, a tele- 
graph crossarm complete with two in- 
sulators, an untitled color print of a 
steak platter and half the braincase of 
a fossil herring. 

If the Smithsonian gets the money it 


needs, one of the first exhibits to be 


spruced up will be the fading dresses once 
worn in the White House. Carefully fitted 
to wax dummies, the old clothes will be 
displayed in eight separate rooms, com- 
plete with White House mantelpieces, 
furniture and odd bric-a-brac. “Women,” 
says Dr. A. Remington Kellogg, director 
of research, “deserve a fine setting.” 


Insufferable Genius 

Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford 
by the grace of Karl Theodor, Elector of 
Bavaria, was an arrogant, auburn-haired 
New England dandy with a taste for rich 
widows and a talent for cultivating roy- 
alty. Egotistical and a thoroughgoing snob, 
he deserted the colonies during the Ameri- 
can Revolution and went into the pay of 
the British. But for all his faults, he was a 
remarkable scientist. In a bright, admir- 
ing new book, An American in Europe 
(Rider & Co., London), British Journal- 
ist Egon Larsen celebrates the 200th birth- 
day of “the insufferable genius.” 

Fireworks & Philosophy. A merchant's 
apprentice in Salem, Mass., young Ben 
Thompson had managed to become some- 
thing of an astronomer by the time he 
reached his teens. He was only 13 when 
the Stamp Act was repealed, but he vol- 
unteered to produce a fireworks exhibi- 
tion for the Salem townsfolk. The display 
was one of his few failures: Ben was liter- 
ally hoist with one of his own petards. 
After a long and painful recuperation, he 
attended classes in “experimental philoso- 
phy” at Harvard, studied a little med- 
icine, and at 20 was teaching school in 
Concord, N. H. (formerly Rumford, 
Mass.). There he wooed a wealthy widow 
some 13 years his senior, won her and be- 
came a gentleman of independent means. 

A few years later, suspected of spying 
for the British, he deserted his wife and 
daughter and fled to London. Knighted 
for his service to King George III. he 
soon became famed as a scientific busy- 
body. Most of his experiments in those 
days dealt with naval cannon (recoil and 
the velocity of missiles). After the Revo- 
lution, Sir Benjamin went to work for the 
Elector of Bavaria. In short order, he be- 
came Minister of War, Minister of Police, 
Major General, Chamberlain of the Court 
and State Councilor. In his spare time, he 
invented a laborsaving kitchen range and 
organized a workhouse for Munich's beg- 
gars. Honored with the title of count 
and required to choose a county seat, 
he picked Rumford, the town where he 
first struck it rich. 

Continuing his researches ‘in Britain, 
he modernized the smoky English fire- 
place, improved English kitchens with the 
Rumford Roaster and the Rumford Stove. 
He was rich enough by then to donate 











The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





Omar O. Victor 
General Traffic Manager 
United States Smelting Refining 


and Mining Compan iy 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The progress of peacetime atomic 
energy may well depend on lead—for 
lead is the metal that provides the sur- 
est protection from radio-active rays. 
Keeping America’s manufacturers 
stocked with lead, zine and other met- 
als for this and hundreds of other uses 
is part of the heavy responsibilities of 
Trafficman Omar O. Victor. 


To that end, Mr. Victor has worked for 
many years with. Wabash Railroad—a 
“bridge” route for U. S, Smelting traf- 
fic to, from, and through the Midwest. 


= ad aod 


“We are a shipper with plants on 
connecting railroads, rather than 
on the Wabash itself,” writes Mr. 
Victor. “Nevertheless, we have re- 
lied upon Wabash representatives 
for their knowledge of routes and 
freight rates. In every way, they 
have provided us with superb 
service.” 
= * = 

Sixty-six major railroads connect with 
the Wabash, making this railroad a 
part of many direct routes throughout 
the nation. Your Wabash representa- 
tive will gladly give you facts, 


P. A, SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH RAILROAD 
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the lyumtte of your hospitality 


Your handclasp is only part of it. People judge you and your 


business on other things, too. What it looks like. What it cost. How 
it feels! More and more, you'll see Reznor Gas-Fired Unit Heaters in- 
stalled in successful stores, offices and public meeting places. These 
modern symbols of hospitality provide on-the-spot temperature con- 
trol . . . clean, automatic heat, decentralized for efhciency, economy 
and comfort. Place them on the floor; suspend them from the ceiling, 
Reznor Unit Heaters look good, feel good. They cost less to install; 
far less to operate; and, as the world’s most desired gas-fired unic 
heater, REZNOR is a name you can really count on!! 


WRITE NOW FOR full facts on how to solve heating problems quickly 

at lowest possible cost with Reznor, the good ing heater with big, quiet 

fan. Write for 20-page book on Unit Heating. Address: 19 UNION ST. 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MERCER, PA 








WORLD'S MOST POPULAR GAS UNIT HEATER 
CLEAN GAS HEAT FOR HOME - BUSINESS - INDUSTRY 
STOCKS AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


REZNOR 


Since 1888 
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£1.000 to the Royal Society for Rumford 
medals, to be given to those persons who 
made the most important studies of heat 
or light (the first medal went to Count 
Rumford). Hoping one day to return to 
America, he gave another £1,000 to the 
American Academy for the same purpose. 

Cannon & Coffee. His most important 
experiment: working with a cannon-bor- 
ing machine. he established the equiva- 
lence of heat and work, demolishing the 
long-accepted “caloric” theory. In ver- 
bose essays, Rumford also discussed such 
unscientific subjects as pudding eating 
(“With a spoon ... begin on the outside, 
or near the brim of the plate... approach 
the center by regular advances, in order 
not to demolish too soon the excavation 





Bettrmann Archive 
Count RuMForpD 
Drip coffee and rich widows, 


which forms the reservoir for the sauce”) 
and coffee making (he recommended the 
drip method}. 

Count Rumford never again returned 
to the U.S. He moved to Paris, remar- 
ried and was known as a crusty eccentric 
who went riding in his carriage dressed 
entirely in white (he explained that it 
warded off “frigorific rays’). He died in 
Paris in 1814. a lonely, morose old man 
who had managed to irritate fellow sci- 
entists wherever he worked. 

In Britain, complains his biographer, 
people “still waste their fuel in open fire- 
places and draughty rooms, oblivious of 
Rumford’s advice ... And _ they 
still drink tea and beer instead of coffee 
although the count implored them to 
change their drinking habits."’ In America, 
his medals went begging for years. But in- 
terest on the money accumulated steadily. 
Today the Rumford fund is worth more 
than $ro0.0co and 48 medals have been 
awarded. This year’s winners: Nuclear 
Physicist Enrico Fermi of the University 
of Chicago, Nuclear Physicist Willis E. 
Lamb Jr. of Stanford and Theoretical 
Chemist Lars Onsanger of Yale. 
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Municipal Building, Boulder, Colorado. 
Architects: James M. Hunter, 
Hobart D. Wagener, Associate, Boulder. 





Can your city profit from this idea, too? 


City halls, libraries, schools and other 
public buildings once were designed 
just to look impressive and monu- 
mental on the outside. Functional 
factors like sufficient daylight, view, 
ventilation and pleasant working 
conditions were overlooked. 

Business has found that it pays to 
provide cheerful working conditions 
with an abundance of natural light 
and view. The same conclusion has 
been reached by administrations in 
progressive cities like Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

Boulder’s new city hall shows how 


THERMOPANE - 





Tuf-flex Doors * Safety Glass * 
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PLATE GLASS - 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


«++ THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* * 
E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass * 


handsome on the outside and attrac- 
tive on the inside modern buildings 
can be. Notice how the Daylight 
Walls—clear, flat glass from wall to 
wall and sill to ceiling—bring natural 
light and view into the rooms. And 
the rooms extend into the world be- 
yond, making the building a more 
pleasant and cheerful place in which 
to work. That’s one reason why clear 
glass walls like these are used in so 
many schools. Also, they are eco- 
nomical to build. Glass takes the place 
of exterior walls and inside lath, 
plaster and wall finish. 


WINDOW GLASS 


Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Fiber-Glass 


If you have anything to do with 
school design or construction, you 
will appreciate reading a new book- 
let on school daylighting, How to Get 
Nature-Quality Light for School Child- 
ren. You can obtain a free copy from 
Libbey*Owens:‘Ford Glass Co., 4643 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 






Two Pones of Gloss 


Blanket of dry oir 


% insulates window 







Bondermetic (metol- 
to-gloss) Seal" keeps 
cit dry ond clean 


*® 


Thermopene insulating glass with 14" of dry 
oir hermetically secied between two pones 
has twice the insulating value of single glass. 
This reduces chilliness, drafts and heat loss 
at windows in winter. Thermopone cuts cir-con- 
ditioning costs by reducing the amount of heat 
entering during summer. It cuts out 44% more 
noise thon single glass. Write for Thermopone 
literature. ‘® 
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THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 


Regular spraying 
protects your ees... 


Sprin gtime ws the furst § pray-time! 


With the coming of Spring, Nature puts aside her mantle of snow 
and ice and turns her talents to the creation of a bright world of 
green. But, as the leaf-buds of her trees ripen into richness, small 
enemies... insects and diseases alike... seek to destroy the foliage 
that is meant to give you summer shade as well as beauty. 
Beginning with Springtime, regular spraying helps keep your 
trees beautiful and vigorous by reducing the insect population 
and egg-laying . . . and by preventing small infestations from 
becoming serious later, ; 

You can safely trust the care of your trees to the Davey Man, for 
he is a highly trained craftsman. His e uipment is as modern as 
his knowledge of trees is thorough. And his pride in his profession 
is born of a tradition handed down through the years by genera- 
tions of Davey Men before him. 

To prevent damage to your trees, call your Davey Man* to 
discuss spraying. Look under “Davey ‘Tree Service” on the pages 
of your Vellow Phone Directory . . . or write to Davey at the 
address below. 


*There are no Davey Men outside the Davey Organization. 


DAVEY 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY ~+ KENT 6, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY Jr., PRESIDENT 











SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 





Old Play in Manhattan 


Room Service (by John Murray & 
Allen Boretz), at Manhattan's White Way 
Hotel, has gone downhill since 1937- 
George Abbott no longer directs operations 
there, and though the present staff (John 
Randolph, Everett Sloane. Jack Lem- 
mon) is conscientious and willing, it lacks 
the ingratiating touch the old staff (Sam 
Levene, Philip Loeb, Teddy Hart) had. 
Even in 1937 that touch was decidedly 
needed: Room Service is for the most part 
hack farce. and only as a skillful exhibi- 
tion of the dodges and makeshifts of show 
business. a lively conglomeration of classic 





Jack LEMMON (IN BED) & FriENDS* 
Is there o backer in the house? 


Broadway types, can the show build to 
something better. 

Very fitful, in the current Room Service, 
is the fun spawned of a shoestring pro- 
ducer living on tick with his cast while 
desperately trying to snag a backer. The 
whole first act is drearily obstreperous— 
for one reason because the cast plays 
straight to the audience, as though the 
backer could be found in the sixth row 
center. In the second act, both the play 
and the playing take on considerably more 
life. There is some funny pantomime, 
notably of the producer and two of his 
associates wolfing their first square meal 
in days. But there is never the faintest 
approach to pandemonium; and though 
the third act is not, like the first, a fiasco, 
it is run-of-the-mine entertainment. 

Not up to being a good joke at Broad- 
way’s own expense, Room Service can 
only fire away as resolutely dizzy farce. 
But it is not really up to that. either: 
things are never sufficiently under control 
to seem to get uproariously out of hand. 


% Horace Cooper, Georgiann Johnson. 
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“Can you name this old-timer with the high wheels high detergenev motor oil Gulfpride HD; 
and the frame under the axles?” asks David A. Baker. Gulfpride HD. is recommended for both new and 
of Battle Creek, Mich, old cars. It not only keeps engines clean but gives 
“Its a 1913 American Underslune. and my father you the finest possible protection against wear. Aud 
and T spent about a year restoring it, We protect its It assures minimum oil consumption throughout the 
rare engine agaist corroston. rust and wear with the life of the cur, 


bbe 


35,000 miles is what T ave rage 
Mba veur. so Im mighty partic ular 
about the kind of oil T use.” writes 
Harry Lehman, of ansing, Mich 
“Tod keep this DeSoto’s advanced 
Creaiiie in new-car Shape 5 I'm Usitig 


an equally advanced motor oil 


Gulfpride nD: 
Gulfpride H.D. combats corro- 


sion and rust—cuts wear: it pre- 
vents plugging and sticking of pis 
ton rings, and clogeing of oil 
screens; keeps hydraulic valve 


lifters (which many engines now 





Huse) from SLC king. 


To keep it newer longer... protect your engine with 


NEW Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 





THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 








86.8 PROOF. 100% SCOTCH 






The best Seoteh-on-the-rocke 


Did vou know chat Nature ba singled out one 
places mm particular to produer truly distin 
sutshed Seoteh? That place is Scotland Spey 


River Valley birthplace of Gilbey SSpeyv-Royal 


GILBEY’S 


Spey-Royal 







Spey-Royal 
Scotch Whisky 


4 
A Blend v 
Scorch wHisKié By intment Whisky 
ese Distillers tot e King ¢ VJ 


tk’ SuToas soa ynitte te 
 MTIONAL oisTinLeRs PROOUC'S 


‘ — - 


WHISKIES. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 





Happy Hutchinsland 


After two years of living and working in 
Southern California (for the Ford Foun- 
dation). ex-Chancellor Robert Hutchins 

the Univers ty of Chicago had begun to 
feel that he « same old Hut 


ins: he Irom an 





s not the 
sullering 
ration” that 








1 of involuntary mel 





vhen he returned 





ver a series of lectures on education, 


he proved himself mellowed in part. In- 
stead of lambasting U.S. education direc 
lv, he contented himself with iting a 





Hutchinesque | 
where ev eryone 


i land 
knows that “a university 
is a center of independent thought” and 


picture o! topia 





Critic HuTCHINS 


Only one question arises 


that “a university that is not controversial 
is not a university. 

Said Hutchins In Utopia. if there 
were a House Committee 
\ctivit ies. as of 
wot 


on un-Utopian 


course there is not, it 





dedicate itself to seeking out and 
exposing those elements in the community 
to differ- 
and hence to that discussion which 
the Utopians regard as the essence of true 
Ctopianism. In Utopia the rich and the 
conservative agree that, looking at mat- 
ters only in terms of their own selfish in- 
terests .. . the 


which were trying to put an end 


ence 





preservation oO! tree dis- 


cussion and criticism is the best guarantee 
against violent attacks upon Utopian in- 
ms... The only kind of university 





that could be popular with the Utopians is 
which the 
Was continuously 


one in most lively controversy 
under way. The award 
for the Most Controversial Person [ of the 
year] is usually won by a professor of the 
University of Utopia. 

rhe real academic crime is ir 


tion, Which is only slightly 





loctrina- 
worse in Uto- 
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pia than the crime of refusing to discuss 

The educational system is supposed 
to be a continuing discussion of important 
subjects. The 


continued. They see 





people want this discussion 
no limits that must 
be set to discussion. 
tion whether the 
discussing improper 


Therefore. the ques 
educational sy 





questions does not 
irise, 

The only question that arises is wheth 
er the discussion is being conducted with 
sufficient vigor and 


different 


sufficient representa- 


tion of points of view.” 


This Side of Chaos 


legal education has come 1 long 
way since the days when Patrick 
could hang out his 


Her ry 
shingle in Hanover 
Va. after only six weeks of studving law. 
But has it come far enough? Are law 
lly doing their job? Last week 
in a special report sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association (Legal Education in 
the United States; Bancroft-Whitney 
3 Dean Albert J. Harno of the Uni- 
rsity of Illinois law school 


schools re 








inswered 
no: legal education is suffering from the 
sime symptoms of constriction and in 
digestion as is U.S. education in general. 

Che trouble Harno, is that the 
profession has never made up its mind 
What the training of a lawyer should be. 
Instead of worrying about the quality of 
education, it has concerned itself 
with quantity so years of pre 
legal study, so many of law study, a speci 
fied number of books in a law-schoo 
library... . ete.” But even these 
always met. Of the 164 law 
operating in 
meet the 


says 


mostly 
many 


stand 
ards are not 
schools 1951, 40 failed to 
approval of the American Bar 
\ssociation, yet these had about one-fifth 
of the nation’s law students. 

Confusion & Patchwork. As for the 
ipproved schools, they are still flounder 
ing in confusion: they 
decided what their 


RnOW, 


have never even 
applicants should 
Prelegal and legal education are 
in fact divorced from each 
There is no attempt at 
Anyone familiar with the 
of fragmentized 


other ° 
synthesis 
huge 
courses Of a 


offerings 
university 
nust realize that the student is likely to 
come through this ordeal with an educ 
tion that is little more than a patchwork. 

In the law school, the main 
legal education is the 

case skills s 
ot the 
The lawyer is no longer primarily an ad 
. Only a relative fe 
evote themsel 


device for 
study of cases. but 
Harno, are only a part 
modern 





knowled 





lawyer needs 


vocate of the pro 








lession now d es to court 
cases, The la 

draftsman, ne 
nd planner... an 
not only on le 





procedure and the trial of 


ver today is a counselor 





gotiator adviser lo 





his client I matters but on 





related matters Clearly, the 


be something of an econ 


yer 





now mus 





*tter economist he is, the better 
1s likely to be. 

Particulars & Universals. Indeed, says 
Harno, many critics believe that the law 
school has completely failed to keep pace 


and the 
lawyer he 

















to shops, 
banks, theaters. office 


buildings. business or pleasure 
from your WESTERN HOTEL. 


They are the leading hotels in 
15 Western cities and conven- 
iently located right in the heart 
of things. Here are four other ex- 
ra reasons to make WESTERN 
HOTELS your choice. 


> 


>__ reservations service 
Any Western Hotel will 


make reservations for vou 


by “Hotele. type’ "atany of the others 
without additional charge. 


5, © family plan 
ay Children under 14 free 
at any Western Hotel 
when accompanied by parents. 









C277, tested recipes 
Lie This little mark (w] on 
your menu is your guar- 
antee of delicious food. It means the 
recipe was created and tested in our 
Research Kitchen in San Francisco, 


a credit card 


You're never a stranger 
in the West when you 





have a Western Hotels 


I ee 


credit card, 
? 


ad 
aec=amms sasee* 





Oty 
WESTERN HOTELS 


S. W. Tuursron, President 


Executive Offices: New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle or 160 Central Park 
South, New York City 


LOS ANGELES, Vay/air 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sir brancis Drake 
Maurice 
SEATTLE, New Washington 
Benjamin Franklin 
Roosevelt, Mayflower 
PORTLAND, Multnomah, Benson 
SALT LAKE CITY, Nerw/inise 
VANCOUVER, B. C., (reorgia 
TACOMA, II inthrop 
WENATCHEE, Cascadian 
OLYMPIA, Olympian, Governor 
BELLINGHAM, Leopold 
WALLA WALLA, Marcus I hitman 
BOISE, Boise, Owyhee 
POCATELLO, Bannock 
BILLINGS, Northern 
PALM SPRINGS, Ilotel The Oasis 


see eee tree, 
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“HERE | COME, DADDY!” 


- KAY, BOBBY . . . I'll catch you! Before long you'll 
be coming down by yourself. Remember, land on 
your feet so you won't get hurt!” 

In business, too, preventing accidents is important. 
Bur don't stop there. Be sure your workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance is placed with a reliable organization such 
as Hardware Mutuals. 

You benefit in many ways. Our policy back of the policy® 
assures you fast, nationwide, day-and-night service. Over 


$110,000,000 in dividend savings have been returned to 
policyholders since organization 

Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in promptness 
of paying claims. This helps relieve financial worry and 


promotes employe good will. Also, our loss prevention 


specialists help you eliminate the causes of accidents. 
Like to know more? Simply phone Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and request the name and 


address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


insurance Jor your Avromoni1e... Home... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ART 


—— 


Crazy over Horses 


‘It is not how a picture is painted that 
matters,” says Painter William Robinson 
Leigh. “it is what you paint.” Tall, lean 
ind full of such old-fashioned convictions, 
Artist Leigh, at 86, knows just what -he 
likes to paint. Says he: “Never in the 
whole of human history at any time or 
anywhere has there been a terrain more 
suitable for the making of pictures and 
telling of stories than our own West.” On 
display this week in a Manhattan gallery 
Is a retrospective show of Leigh's Wild 
West pictures, which prove him a first- 
rate practitioner of the Western school 
made famous by his late great contem- 
poraries Frederic Remington and Charles 
Russell. 

Like Remington and Russell, Leigh is 
crazy over horses. And he has a true West- 
erner’s bias in favor of the working breed. 

As for those tired old nags at the rodeo.” 
says he, “they don’t know the first thing 
ibout bucking.” No one could say that 
thout Leigh’s recently painted range horse 
(opposite), “Like a bolt of lightning,” as 
Leigh himself describes it, “the wily 
equine flies into the air with a volcanic 
suddenness—with a fantastic violence and 
rabid spleen that defy description.” 

Starting with Sky. Born in West Vir- 
ginia, Leigh studied art for twelve years 
in Munich under a succession of adept 
nature painters named Rauff, Gsis, Loeftz 
and Lindenschmidt. They taught him to 
make a detailed charcoal sketch on canvas 
and paint over it, starting with the sky 
(“If there are no clouds, the sky may take 
no more than a day”) and working toward 
the foreground, finishing each part sepa- 


rately. Such grandiose subjects as sunsets 
and stampedes, he learned may take up to 
six months to finish. But for Leigh. the 
finished result, an almost photographic 
naturalism, is well worth the effort. 

Not until 1906, when he was 40, did 
Artist Leigh go West. He did it then by 
persuading the Santa Fe Railroad to give 
him a free ticket in return for a painting of 
the Grand Canyon. The company ordered 
five more Grand Canyon pictures on the 
Strength of the first. and between his Can- 
yon commissions, Leigh roamed the vast. 
raw, neighboring country on horseback. 
sketching as he went, 

Since then, he has made more than >= 
trips to Arizona, New Mexico and the 
Pacific Northwest, learning at firsthand 
the ways of Indians and cowhands. He also 
sandwiched in two trips to Africa with 
expeditions for Manhattan’s Museum of 
Natural History, came back to paint the 
famed three-dimensional backdrops for 
the museum's displays of stuffed Afri- 
can mammals. 

Ending with Absinthe. As might be 
expected, Leigh looks on modern art with 
loathing and dismay. His conclusion: it is 
all an indirect result of absinthe-drinking 
in mid-rgth century France, which “ate 
away the brains of the French aristocracy 
and brought vulgar folk into control of 
the salons and everything else.” The vul- 
gar folk, Leigh reasons, thought every- 
thing that was different was good, and 
they slowly imposed their love of novelty 
and disdain for nature-painting on the 
whole world of art. Some of today’s art- 
ists, huffs Painter Leigh, bristling his 
snowy mustache, have sunk to “vicious 
imbecility.” 
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Painting for Fun 


The fresh approach is an artistic will-o’- 
the-wisp that some professional painters 
chase all their lives without much success. 
Last week, at Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Art, gallerygoers got a look at the work of 
125 amateurs who had caught the elusive 
quality without half trying. The paintings 
were by children, aged 6 to 14, from the 
city’s Boys’ Clubs. 

No one called it great art. but the 
youngsters were bubbling with originality. 
Flailing gleefully away, they pictured drab 
city blocks as tumbled lines of bulging 
squeezed-in houses, and landscapes as 
great, uncluttered spaces dotted with trees 
and Indian tepees. Their figures were 
frightening and funny by turns—glower- 
ing, batlike adults with burning eyes, or 
sad, dough-faced creatures with bird-thin 
legs and toothless smiles. The colors were 
as exuberant as the designs: heads in char- 
treuse and grey, faces that were half 
yellow, half blue, with startling vermilion 
circles under the eyes, One of the { ivorites 
Was a group project: a huge mural of 
Charlestown with all the details, includ 
ing a nest of pigeon eggs perched on a 
church ledge. 

Working Off Steam. The man most re- 
sponsible for the exhibit is a friendly 
young (32) Boston artist named Alfred 
M. (for Milton) Duca, who has no illu- 
sions about the work of his young protégés, 
He knows that most of them will forget 
all about painting before they grow up. 
He doesn’t care. The program aims mainly, 
at giving Boston’s slum children a chance 
to work off some steam and learn the pleas- 
ures of creative expression. “One thing 
we're trying to do here,” says Duca, “is 
keep them out of gangs. We want to give 
them a chance to express their resent- 
ments through painting rather than 
through violence.” 

Duca's teaching methods 
they are sound. He carefully leaves the 
word “art” out of his discussions with the 
boys, and he makes no effort to dictate 


simple as 





subject matter to them or to improve 
their drawing. Confronted with an inde 
cipherable picture, he never says the fa- 
miliar, discouraging words What's it 
supposed to be?’ 

One of Duca’s first steps was to get a 
new medium for his youngsters, some- 
thing that they could work in more easily 
than ordinary oils or water colors. He hit 
on a resin plastic which stays bright when 
dry, does not rub off, or run together 
when slopped on. The kids took to it like 
ducks to water. Sometimes Duca herds his 
charges to museums to see what grown-up 
professionals have accomplished. but he 
lets the boys draw their own conclusions 
from their observations. 

“What's This Stuff?" When Duca led 
a group of his pupils into the Boston 
Museum last week, the youngsters could 
scarcely believe their eyes. “What's all 
this stuff doing in here?” asked one. Duc 1 
explained that the exhibition was in their 
honor, and the surprise turned to whoop- 
ing delight. The adult visitors were de- 
lighted, too, and impressed. In the first 
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That Low-Price Purr in Outboard Motors! 


- It comes from aluminum! Compare the beauty 


above with the early model at the left. and you 


can see what a streamlining job aluminum has 


i done. That early outboard weighed almost 85 
; I pounds. Today's far more powerful and incom- 
oy paral ly more ¢ hie ienl successor weighs 12 pounds, 

And it’s almost all Reynolds Aluminum...eylin 
ders and cylinder block, pistons, connecting rods. 
crankease, fuel tank. brackets. eear housings 

But that’s just the beginning. The most impor 


tant stre lining was done ‘i rice Done by alu- 
minum! Because aluminum is the only basic metal 
that costs no more today than before World War 
Il. Because your dollar is worth 1006 and more 





Reynolds Wrophastought every. Aluminum reflective insulation “Liquid Aluminum® is the bright The Qreot expansion decode in 


body to look for Aluminum! does more ot lower cost wy to protect any surface 


SEE "Mister Peepers,’ 
HEAR ‘Fibber McGee and Molly, 


ENROLL AS A STUDENT NUeSE 





Reynolds 34-year history! 


though the 


same dollar is only worth 5 7 mm overall pur 


when vou buy Reynolds Aluminum 


chasing power compared to 1936-39, 

Rustproof, easily workable, Reynolds Alumi 
num is one good reason why modern outboard 
motors are priced below today’s inflation level. 
Ani the competition that Reynolds started is one 
hig reason why alumin im has held the price line. 


Take advantaye of it! 


Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville 1. Kentuc ky. 


your i WARS’ ARE STILL WORTH 100 CENTS IN ALUMINUM! 
YOUR iA amen OO CENTS IN ALUM 
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GAUGUIN's “AcToR” 
In the yellow house, an epic row. 


A 


six days 10,000 flocked to see the show, 
and enthusiastic patrons paid up to $300 
to the clubs for the paintings, as the best 
way of making sure that the program 
would keep right on going. 


Hidden Treasure 


For weeks, Dutch art lovers have been 
quietly celebrating the rooth anniversary 
of Vincent van Gogh without causing 
much of a stir in the world’s art circles. 
But last week one of the big exhibitions 
produced the kind of unexpected treas- 
ure-trove that always sets the experts to 
buzzing. 

The discovery came in Amsterdam, 
where nine wise-eyes were examining a dis- 
play of 19th century paintings once owned 
by Van_ Gogh's younger brother. Theo. 
Among them were 15 works by “unknown” 
artists, and one of them in particular 
caught the scholars’ attention. A small 
(16 in. by 12 in.) portrait of a frock- 
coated man, it had never been shown 
before, and was strangely reminiscent of 
Van Gogh’s Portrait of an Actor, painted 
in 1888. The subject seemed to be the 
same man, and was painted in somewhat 


Villa Borghe atlery 
ANTONELLO's “UNKNOWN MAN 


In Venice, a new glow. 
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the same manner, with heavy contours 
outlining the face. 

But there were differences. Van Gogh 
had shown his actor full-face igainst a 
solid green background; the new one was 
a softer painting, a profile set off by gay 
bands of yellow, green and blue. The ex- 
ion: Vincent Van Gogh had 
enced the painter of the sec- 
ond Actor; it was a hitherto undiscovered 
work by his equally famed colleague and 
onetime friend, Paul Gauguin. 

The painting was probably done in 
1888, the year Van Gogh tried to start a 
community of artists in the yellow house 
at Arles. Gauguin was the only one who 
ame, The two sold little. lived on brother 
Theo's charity, painted furiously and 
fought like tomeats. The experiment end- 
ed in the epic row during which Van Gogh 
sliced off one of his ears in a moment 
of manic depression. But not, said Am- 
sterdam’'s experts, before the two wild 
geniuses had sat down together and paint- 
ed the same man. 
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Sicilian Master 

Sicily has only one great painter to 
boast of, but in the five centuries since his 
death he had never been paid the tribute 
of a big, retrospective show. Last week the 
city of Messina (pop. 220,790) was finally 
making belated amends, with the first 
major exhibition honoring its home town 
master, Antonello da Messina. It was a 
limited display, for Antonello’s known 
works are few. But the show did include 
15 religious paintings and portraits known 
to be from Antonello’s own hand plus 
ten more pictures hopefully attributed to 
him, and 100 by his Sicilian contempo- 
raries and followers. The Antonellos were 
enough to demonstrate that he had 
brought a rich new glow to Renaissance 
painting. 

Art historians once maintained that 
Antonello traveled to Bruges to discover 
the oil painting technique developed by 
Jan van Eyck. More likely he learned it 
in Naples, from a copyist of Flemish paint- 
ings. For a year (1475-76) he taught the 
technique in Venice, where even the great 
Giovanni Bellini was eager to learn from 
him. What Antonello brought to Bellini 
(and through him, to Titian, Giorgione 
and Italian art in general) was nothing 
less than a new tool for rendering light. 
Having accomplished that, he returned to 
Messina to die. 

Antonello the great 
painters had worked with ten 


Italian 
ipera, i.¢., 


Before 


opaque water color. Mixed with egg white 
and applied to mirror-smooth panels with 
the points of tiny brushes, tempera has a 
brilliance and precision that oils can never 
match. But oils are far more fluent. They 
can be laid atop one another in transpar- 
ent glazes to produce a glowing vibrancy 
akin to that of colors in nature. They 
can be blurred into shadow, and they 
can be broadly. loosely, quickly or gently 
brushed, in imit ition of the flooding spar- 
kle of light itself. Antonello preached this 
technique by example. As last week's ex- 
hibition showed, his works are among the 
most luminous ever painted. 





Yacht Shot 


When we got to San Francisco to take 
Henry Doelger’s picture, we were pleased 
to learn that the handsome house-builder 
owned the largest motor yacht on the coast 
What niftier setting, we asked ourselves, 
for a “Man of Distinction’? (And, of 
course, for a highball of Custom Distilled 
Lord Calvert?) 

Mr. Doelger was glad to oblige. He 
drove us and the photographer down to the 
pier, donned a commodore’s cap, got a firm 
grip on the highball and struck a salty pose. 
“That’s fine of you and the drink,” the 
photographer said from under the cloth. 
“But the boat doesn’t show.” 

He moved the camera down the deck 
twenty feet, and tried again. “Now it’s 
good of the ship,” he said, “but Mr. Doel- 
ger’s mighty puny.” And there we were, 
on the horns of a de luxe dilemma: if we 





closed in on Doelger, the $5-foot “West- 
lake” didn’t show; if we backed away, the 
superstructure overwhelmed the whiskey 

*You sure you don’t have a smaller 
yacht?” asked the baffled photographer. 
“Sorry,” Doelger apologized, and after 
he'd posed for a dozen exposures we shook 
hands and headed for home 

Not long after the ad ippeared we got 
a note from Mr, D. He said it was a 
flattering picture of him, if not especially 
of the “Westlake ind that he'd like to 
lay in about 150 cases of Lord Calvert. 
That s what the note said, 150. 

We borrowed t copy or Lloyd's Regis- 
ter of American Ya 





its, and started multi- 





plying yachtsmen times 150 cases, but on 


r} 
gn 





ith scuttled the idea After all 
we wouldn't want anyone to get the idea 
that you have to own a yacht to enjoy 
Lord Calvert ... which costs a little more, 
tastes a little better, and makes life a little 
more pleasant even if you haven't got a 
single cabin cruiser to your name, 


Lord Calvert 


BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DIST. CORP., N.Y.C. ° 
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FILTERED 





CIGARETTE | 
SMOKE 

IS BETTER FOR 

YOUR HEALTH* 





THE NICOTINE AND 
TARS TRAPPED BY 
THIS VICEROY FILTER 
CANNOT REACH YOUR 
MOUTH, THROAT 
OR 
LUNGS! 






*Reader's Digest 
Janvory, 1950. 
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VICEROYS COST ONLY A PENNY PER PACK 
MORE THAN BRANDS WITHOUT FILTERS 
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MEDICINE 





Reports from the Front 

The war against cancer is no pitched 
battle but a long attrition by patrols and 
Last week the annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
Cancer Research in Chicago heard reports 
from some of its patrols. No secret weap- 


probing ic tions. 


on was unveiled and no immediate break- 
throu 
ress was steady 





gh was foreshadowed 





but the prog- 
and encouraging. 

@ One major handicap in cancer research 
has been the difficulty of growing human 
cancers in laboratory animals so that a 
whole chemicals, viruses and 
antibiotics may be tested directly upon 
the human instead of the animal varieties 
of the disease. Dr. Helene Wallace Toolan 


arsenal of 


Arthur 
RESEARCHER TOOLAN 
Hope for hum 








ons. 





of Manhattan's Memorial Center reported 
that during the last year she had found 


what seemed to be the answer: human 
cancers took hold readily and grew well 
in rats that had first been dosed with 
cortisone. The hope in it for humans: 


more human cancer tissue to experiment 
with salely. 
@ The use of radioactive antibodies as 


guided missiles” against cancerous tissue 
was reported by Doctors David Pressman 
and Leonhard Korngold, both of Memorial 
They 
mouse cancer into rabbits, whereupon the 
rabbits reacted by producing antibodies 
with special affinity for the invading 
cancer cells. Serum containing these anti- 
was taken from the 
with radioactive 
injected into the cancerous mice. 
the later removed from 
these doctors found that the 
lioactive had concentrated 
the malignant The 
transport destructive amounts of radioac- 


Center. injected a suspension of 


bodies rabbits and 


combined e, then 


When 


iodi 





were 
the 
intibodies 


cancers 


mice 






In tissue. hope: to 


tivity to human cancer tissue selectively 
ind without damage to normal tissue. 

@ There is no known cure for leukemia 
the blood-corpuscle cancer to which chil- 
dren seem particularly prone, but medicine 
has developed several methods of 
trolling it for limited periods. Five doc- 
tors Memorial 





con- 


fron Center reported a 
new addition to medicine’s weapons against 
leukemia: a chemical known as 6-mercap- 
topurine. One hundred and seven patients 
45 of them children with acute leukemia, 
have been treated with the drug to date; 
about 30° of them have had remissions 
of the disease lasting from six 
months. After treatment by other meth- 
ods of combating acute leukemia, such as 
the antifolics and the hormones, ACTH 
and cortisone, patients are likely to devel- 
op resistance which makes treatment no 
longer effective, In such cases 6-mercapto- 
purine may buy more time. 


The Case of Christine 


For a while, having achieved notoriety 
she was Manhattan's No. 1 glamour girl. 
A blonde with a fair leg and fetching 
smile, she seemed to be everywhere that 
was anywhere, with everybody who 
anybody. Columnist Leonard Lyons intro- 


one to 


was 


duced her to a gaggle of celebrities, Broad- 
way Star Yul Brynner and she grinned at 
each other over a couple of highballs at 
El Morocco. She appeared in Madison 
Garden at a charity rally spon 
Walter Winchell, on half a 


dozen television programs, and was pho- 


Square 
sored by 


tographed in a soft tailleur for the Easter 
Parade. 
Last week came the revelation that 


Christine Jorgensen was no girl at all 
only an altered male. 

This surprise to U.S. psychia- 
trists (Time. Dec. 15), or to careful read- 
ers of Jorgensen’s own story in the Hearst 


was no 


newspapers. Jorgensen, a onetime G.L. 
named George. told how he “was in . 

affecuons more like a woman than a 
man how two vears ago, at 24, he had 


heard of a doctor in Denmark who might 
help him live like the woman he wanted to 
be: how the Danish doctors had diagnosed 
him as a transvestite,* treated him for 
a year with female hormones, then oper- 
ated on him to ‘the evidences 
of masculinity.’ 


remove 


Jorgensen acknowledged in his articles 
that his organs had normal in the 
first place. But many readers jumped to 
the conclusion that his was one of the not 


been 


uncommon cases ot 


ditism 


pseudohermaphro- 


(organs of one sex so malformed 
or concealed as to be mistaken for those 
of the other), or one of the rare cases of 
true hermaphroditism the 
gonads of both sexes). In either instance 
the operations would have left Jorgensen 
a girl, or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 


The New York Post put the 
the line. Reporter Alvin Davis 


( possessing 


facts on 
who flew 


«| definition: one who has a “morbid de- 


s in the clothing of the opposite sex 
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to Denmark to interview Jorgensen’s doc- 
tors, established two main points: 1) Jor- 
gensen s case was not one of hermaphro- 
ditism or pseudobermaphroditism; 2) in 
an attempt to accommodate his urge to 
transvestitism, his Danish doctors had 
left 
him a male castrate. The disclosure kicked 


simply amputated penis and teste 





up a storm of discussion around questions 
of medical practice. 

Can transvestites be cured? In relative- 
ly mild cases of transvestitism, involving 
patients who actually want to be normal 
U.S. doctors agree that psychiatric treat- 
ment, sometimes accompanied by hor- 
mones of the patient’s own sex, often 
effect real cures. But in some cases of 
transvestitism, as in severe cases of homo- 
sexuality, cures are exceptional at best. 
Jorgensen’s Danish psychiatrist, Dr. 


sccicbape. omens hap Lifetime Movie Maker 


Kodak's finest lens . . . the Ektar _ the right exposure for you. 

fil.9 Lens sey needle-sharp pic- Three operating speeds . . . includ- 
tures; complete color purity. ing slow motion for special effects. 
Magazine-loading convenience... Single-frame exposures, too. 


no film “threading”; switch from Light, easy to handle. . . bright 
black-and-white to color in seconds. view finder makes it easy to follow 


Built-in exposure guide ... out- action. Aremarkable value at $176.25. 
doors... indoors—the Royal “dials” — See your Kodak dealer. 


Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera, 16mm. 
Price includes Federal Tax and is subject to change without notice 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Internationa ... where history lives 


JORGENSEN 


No she, he. and beauty reigns 


- = 
the major psychotherapists has ever pub- . . q ' 
lished a satisfactory example of a real icles tortion summer devoted a e 
severe case of homosexuality or transves- nec a0 es ys Scar variety an 
titism that had been treated successfully.” | #47 Rospuanty, De luxe hotels and com- 

Can a male transvestite possibly lead a fortable pensions, excellent transportation, 





relatively happy life as a “woman”? Abso- wonderful restaurants, attractive dollar 
lutely not, say most U.S. psychiatrists. | prices. 10 and 20 Day Railway Tickets 
The castration many of them crave may permit unlimited travel; special coupons 
give them the temporary illusion of wom- secure gasoline at reduced cost. 
See your Travel Agent now! 
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anhood, but it can be nothing more than 
an illusion, and when it disappears, the 
disappointment and frustration are likely 
to make their last state worse than 
their first. 

With this the Danish doctors flatly dis- 
agree. Jorgensen may well be in for much 
suffering, they admit. but if so, the pub- 


Wake up your taste with a tempting 
Myers's Rum Collins! Your guests will be 
delighted . . . your party more enjoyable. 






licity given to the operation will be to Traditional, Not too heavy, 
blame. If Jorgensen had been able to slide dark not too light— 
quietly into society and be accepted as a JAMAICA 
woman, the prognosis would be much RUM pour. 
more favorable. 

97 Proof BODIED 


Is it a mistake to remove the sex 


glands? It is illegal in every state in the | 'TALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.1.T. | Dept. U, R. U, Delapenhs & Co., Ine. 


U.S., except in cases of physical disease 21 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y, 655 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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See... 


why Squibb 
Angle Toothbrushes 
clean so thoroughly! 





To help clean hard-to-get-at-places 
all Squibb Toothbrushes are bent like 
your dentist’s mirror . , . an exclusive 


Squibb feature. 









SYNTON SRISTLES 
2 8OW MEDIUM 










BENT like your 
dentist's mirror 





The NEW “1600” 


ble bristles slip into tiny crevices — 


slender. flexi- 


are gentle on tender gums, 


Look for these 


SQUIBB 


packages at your drug store 
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Put 


though some states have experimented 
with voluntary emasculation for sex of- 
fenders as an alternative to a prison 
sentence, 

Dr. Stuerup, who is in charge of admin- 
istering his country's program of volun- 
tary emasculation, feels Denmark is effec- 
lively treating sex criminals instead of 
punishing them, points to some statistics 
in Denmark only 3.7% of voluntarily 
castrated sex criminals repeat their crimes, 
as compared to 43% of the uncastrated. 
He considers the U.S. attitude a childish 
and hypocritical taboo. “In America.” he 
says. “a surgeon can operate on any organ 
in the body, including the brain. But no, 
he may not operate on the testes. That is 
t hypocrisy which the mature society of 
Denmark refuses to accept.” 

How will the Jorgensen case affect the 
future treatment of transvestites? In Den- 
mark there will be other similar experi- 
ments. Two months ago, a closed meeting 
of leading Danish psychiatrists 
and lawyers approved the procedure that 
had been followed with Jorgensen, But 
there will be no such operations in the 
U.S. (or in Britain, France and many 
other countries), where the operation is 
illegal. And the transvestites now clamor- 
ing to go to Denmark for the “Jorgensen 
(Drs. Hamburger and Stuerup 
have heard from more than 600 so far) are 
doomed to disappointment. The Danes 
have decided never to perform it again on 
a foreigner. Too much excitement. 





surgeons 


operation 


Gourmet Dieting 

Eleven months ago, Tom Donnelly was 
a big man in Washington. He was a col- 
umnist for the Washington Daily News, 
and he weighed 350 Ibs. Today he is 
still a columnist. but hardly a big man: 





in less than a year. he has lost 175 
Ibs. This week. in a series of articles 
for the Scripps-Howard papers (illus- 
trated by a composite before & after 
photograph). Tom Donnelly. resolute 
gourmet, tells how he did it with a 





Tom DonneLty & FRIEND (BEFORE & AFTER) 
ne skim milk ina pan... 


minimum of outrage to his taste buds. 

Dieting need not be prolonged torture 
he says, but it’s important “not to let 
yourself be kidded by the deluge of diet 
propaganda now flooding the country . . 
Dieting . . . is hard work especially 
in the beginning. when you make the 
transition from the full dinner pail to 
the practically empty stomach.” 

Donnelly’s educated palate, which had 
been responsible for pulting the weight 
on, was equally helpful in taking it off. 
The dull taste of most calorie-free con- 
coctions stimulated him to all kinds of 
creativeness with garlic and orégano, basil 
and mace. For browning meat without 
grease: “Put some skim milk in a pan, 
Sprinkle lean veal chops with salt, cinna- 
mon and ginger. Put in the pan, broil, 
basting occasionally.” For a sauce for 
Shrimp: “Blend [in an electric mixer ] 
a fresh tomato or two with some fresh 
or dried basil. a twist of lemon peel 
a little lemon juice, a sliver of garlic and 
dashes of Worcestershire sauce and Ta 
basco. Add to this sauce fresh 
chopped celery and celery leaves.” 

Meat is Donnelly’s “silver lining of the 
diet cloud,” and he urges dieters to spend 
their hot-fudge-sundae money on beef. If 
the call of the soda fountain becomes too 
import inate to be ignored, he suggests 
the following corruption of the banana 
split: “On a banana half (<0 calories) ar- 
range a scoop of Spanish cream... and 
pour over the cream a sauce made of 
either fresh strawberries or black cherries 
moistened with orange juice.” 

Like many a dieter before him. Don 
nelly found that one of the major hazards 
was the solicitude of his friends. “No 
matter how brave, persevering and stoic il 
you may be while dieting, your friends 
are inclined to view you with alarm. Peo- 
ple who used to tell me they were Worried 
about my health because after all. over- 
weight can kill you. soon started telling 
me that starvation was a terrible thing, 
and did I really think 1) was all right?” 


some 
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GREATEST FORD TRUCKS EVER BUILT! 





Now! For ’53 Ford offers 
another FORD FIRST— 

new TIME-SAVING features 
to get jobs done fast! 



















The completely New Ford Economy Trucks 
for 53 have been designed for modern, 

low-cost SPEED-HAULING — to haul goods 
quickly, efficiently, economically and safely. 


They are the greatest line of Ford Trucks 
ever built, offering advancements in 
easier driving and in reducing driver 
fatigue. They offer new power for 
sustained speed travel—new transmis- 
sions for faster, easier shifting —new 
time-saving features to get jobs done fast! 








NEW “DRIVERIZED” CABS 


cut driver fatigue! New one-piece curved 
windshield, 55% bigger for more visibility. New 4-ft. 
wide rear window. New, wider adjustable seats, 
with new non-sag springs and shock snubbers, New 
push-button door handles, rotor-type latches. 


Add these plus features to long life truck 
construction—low first cost and low running 
costs—you'll agree Ford Economy Trucks 
for 53 are America’s finest truck value. 
See them today—at your Ford Dealer’s! 














NEW TRANSMISSIONS... 


widest choice in truck history! 


4 COMPLETELY NEW LINES 


over 190 completely new models! 
Faster, easier shifting saves time, 9 Conventional Series 4 Cab Forward Series 


G.V.W. ratings from 4,000 lbs. to G.V.W. 14,000 or 16,000 Ibs. with 
27,000 Ibs. Up to 55,000 Ibs 110-, 134- or 158-in. wb.; G.V.W. 


maintains truck momentum, 


Synchro-Silent transmissions now 
standard in all models, and at no 





3 G.C.W. Std. bodies: 6'.-ft 19,500 or 23,000 Ibs. with 116-, 
COLTS ONES Pickup; 8-ft. Panel; 8- and 9-ft 132- or 156-in. wb. G.C.W. up to 
Finger-tip shifting! Steering post Express; 6'.-, 7's-, 9- and 12-ft 18,000 lbs. Standard bodies: 9- 


shift lever standard with all 3-speed Stakes. Wheelbases up to192in. and 12-ft. Stakes. 


transmissions. 





2 Parcel Delivery Series 4 School Bus Series 


G.V.W. 7,800 or 14,000 Ibs. for up to 233-in. wh. for 60-passen- 
7-to12'.-ft. custom-built bodies ger bodies. G.V.W. ratings from 
with up to 450 cu, ft. capacity. 12,000 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs. 


New Fordomatic Drive! Fully auto- 
matic—available on all half- 
tonners at extra cost. New 
Overdrive also available on F-100 















MIGHTY NEW GIANT 
of the Ford Truck line 
the F-900 Big Job 

27,000 Ibs. G.V.W., 
55,000 Ibs. G.C.W. 


FORD TRU 


SAVE TIME «© SAVE MONEY «+ LAST LONGER 












NEW SHORTER TURNING NEW SPRINGS! 
for time-saving maneuverability! NEW BRAKES! 


NEW LOW-FRICTION POWER 


your only choice of V-8 or Six! 





Three new Ford Low- New Ford shorter-wheel- 

FRICTION overhead base chassis design, with 

valve engines—101-h.p. wide-tread, set-back front 

Cost Clipper Six, 145- axle and increased steering 

and 155-h.p. Cargo King angle, provides shorter 

V-8's-cut down on turning that makes back 

friction “power waste,”’ ing and parking easier 

save gas. Together with improves maneuvering in 

the world-famous 106- congested areas and swift- 

h.p. Truck V-8 and flowing traffic, Turning New Wide-Span springs for a smoother 
economy-proved 1L12- circles reduced up to 19 ride, longer life! New self-energizing 
h.p. Big Six, there’s a Wide-tread front axles also brakes for better control! New frames! 
5-engine choice to fit give greater stability under New hypoid axles! New easy service 





your power needs. all operating conditions accessibility! New features throughout! 
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Some eight billion yesterdays ago, en- 
ergy from a Paleozoic sun was locked in 
prehistoric plants which, through the 
eons, changed to coal. Releasing this 
latent energy in sufficient tonnages to 
meet today’s demands for power has 
been made possible by modern materi- 


als handling and processing methods. 


Mechanization of the coal industry with 
such products as Hewitt-Robins belt 
conveyors (both belting and machinery 

vibrating screens, dewaterizers and in- 


dustrial rubber hose has increased the 





YESTERDAY’S SUNSHINE...BY THE TON 


average miner’s daily output from 1 
to 6! tons during the past 30 years. 


Keeping coal on the move in a continu- 
ous flow from mine face through prepa- 
ration plant is one more way in which 
Hewitt-Robins products and engineer- 
ing services contribute to industrial 
progress. 

If you have a problem involving the 
conveying or processing of bulk mate- 
rials . . . gases, liquids or solids . . . bring 
it to Hewitt-Robins for the most effi- 


cient answer. 


HEWITT @) ROBINS 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: 
RESTFOAM DIVISION: 

Hewitt-Robins is partic 


Restfoam 


pating the management 


Designing and constructing materials ha 
pillows and comfort-cushior 


and financing of 


Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 


Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and deweotering machinery 





ndling systems 
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Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporatior 


RELIGION 





Rome & the Future 


Almost fully recovered from his long 
bout of winter illness, Pope Pius XII was 
back last week at his hard-working rou- 
tine. He was up in the morning at 6:30, 
and often the light in his study above St. 
Peter's Square was burning at midnight. 
Yet Eugenio Pacelli, still as slim and erect 
as a brigadier in the 15th year of his reign, 
is also in the 78th vear of his life, and so, 
among Rome’s churchmen, the talk is of 
his successor. 

In a church which has elected Italians 
to the papacy for four centuries, the at- 
tention of Rome's churchmen turns chief- 
ly to outstanding Italian members of the 
College of Cardinals. Among them 

Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, 61, arch- 
bishop of Bologna. A jovial and unpre- 
tentious man who six years ago was still a 
parish priest, Lercaro is now the most 


CARDINALS SIRI 


whose aim is to clarify Catholic doctrine 
in the field of medical science. 

For all his scholarship, he is an effec- 
tive and devoted pastor. When the bandit 
Giuliano (Tre, Sept. 12, 1949 ef seq.) 
terrorized Ruffini’s Palermo diocese 
that hardly anyone dared go into the hills, 
Cardinal Ruffini left Palermo on foot and 
unaccompanied, walked up the stony hills 
toward Giuliano’s lair and cried: “Giu- 
liano, Giuliano, you are killing my flock, 
you are ruining their fields Come 
and talk to me.”’ After several hours wait- 
ing in the sun, when Giuliano still did not 
come, the cardinal gathered his vestments 
about him and cried aloud: “Giuliano. I 
am your archbishop, and I forbid you to 
kill!” Not till then did he walk home 
alone through the darkness to Palermo. 

Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, 46, archbishop 
of Genoa. The youngest member of the 
College of Cardinals. a former pupil of 


$o 





Rurrint & Lercaro 


For a triple challenge, a four-way approach. 


popular bishop in Italy. A wartime anti- 
Fascist, he made a postwar reputation in 
such Communist strongholds as Ravenna 
and Bologna, where he took the sting out 
of the Reds’ propaganda by putting his 
weight behind social reforms. Hard-work- 
ing as any Communist, he put on a spec- 
tacular Catholic youth festival in Bolog- 
na’s Margherita Gardens (called the “Red 
Gardens” ) last month, outfacing Bologna’s 
Red mayor (Time, March 30). Lercaro 
feels that religion, largely through social- 
action projects, must close the gap often 
found in Italy, between the church and 
a hard-pressed, often desperate working 
population. The fact that 19% of Italy 
voted Communist in the last nationwide 
provincial elections does not unduly de 
press him. Says he: “The only thing that 
cannot be Christianized is sin.” 

Ernesto Cardinal Ruffini, 65, Arch- 
bishop of Palermo. At 27, Ruffini was a 
professor of biblical introduction (inter- 
pretation of the Bible in the light of sci- 
ence, history and doctrine) at Rome's 
Gregorian University. He has since be- 
come one of the church’s foremost educa- 
tors and theologians. In 1944 he founded 
the Medical Biological Union of St. Luke, 
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Lercaro’s, Siri lacks something of Ler- 
caro’s popular appeal, but has a knack for 
popularizing his own sound scholarship. A 
professor of theology like Ruffini, he is 
more interested in explaining church doc- 
trine to laymen than to priests. Since 1931 
he has been organizing meetings with busi- 
nessmen in an effort to show them how 
theology and ethics bear on everyday life. 
One of Cardinal Siri’s most earnest en- 
deavors in today’s Italy: persuading em- 
ployers with a mid-1gth century notion of 
capitalism that they must set Christian 
limits to their profits and property. 
Problems of the Papacy. Should a new 
papal conclave break with tradition and 
one man who might 
attention is 
patriarch 


choose a non-Italian 
thoughtful 

Cardinal Agagianian, 57. 
Cilicia of the Armenians,* vad- 
quarters are in Bzommar, near Be In 
addition to his duties as leader of some 


Gregory 
or 


receive 











100,000 Catholics in the Near East. Car- 

And thus leader of one of the Oriental-rite 
communions of the Roman (% Churcl 
which acknowledge the Pope's rority but 
follow ancient liturgies of their own. O her 
Oriental-rite communions: the Byzantine 
andrian, Antiochene and Chaldean, 
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Samson 


Folding Chairs 


OFFER ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES FOR 


PUBLIC SEATING 


@ Comfort-Curved Lines (™ 


@ Tubular-Steel Construction 
@ Reinforced Legs , 
@ Safety-Guard Hinges 

@ Rubber Feet 

@ Chip-Resistant Finish 


@ Bonderized For 
Weather Resistance 





"How To Save Money On Public Seating" 
is the title of helpful new booklet. 
It's free, just write us on your letter- 
head! See your Samson public seating 
distributor about special prices on 
quantity purchases—or write direct. 


)  Shwayder Bros.,Inc., Public Seating Div. 
Dept. V-8, Detroit 29, Mich. 


) Strong Enough To Stand On ! 





I SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS ARE USED BY 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES EVERYWHERE! 
Also makers of famou 
the home and «mar 
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Furniture for 
e Luggare for travel 
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Saved ... Teaching good 


health habits and safety practices is 
the job of every Employers Mutuals 
Industrial Nurse. Employers who coop- 
erate with these competent registered 
nurses have effected worthwhile savings 
in productive manpower—and, often, in 
insurance costs. Your organization can 


have this fine service—and many others 


% 4 


—without extra cost when 


you qualify as one of our 
policyholder-owners! 





The Employers Mutuals Team 
et sl lteter 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
a a Sf WAUSAU 





UNDERSTANDABLE 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 


at 





Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance, 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines, All policies are nonassessable, 


MuTuals = 
ord 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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| Sermon... 





| dinal Agagianian is one of the church’s 
experts on Russia. As a young Armenian 
refugee in Tiflis, he took a mathematics 
course at the Orthodox Seminary which 
Joseph Stalin had earlier attended. 

The decision of a future conclave would 
substantially depend on the conclave’s es- 
timate of the challenges facing the church. 
Today there are at least three: 1) aggres- 
sive Communism, 2) the application of 
church doctrine to new social and philo- 
sophical problems, and 3) weakening of 
church discipline. particularly in the per- 
| secuted churches behind the Iron Curtain. 

The leading candidates to the papacy 
would deal with these differently. Lercaro 
could help settle a lot of problems by the 
enthusiasm which his strong leadership 
could arouse among the faithful. Ruffini 
and Siri might be more aloof and schol- 
arly, but might hold the line better in 
matters of church dogma and discipline. 
Election of Agagianian would be a strik- 
ing gesture of the church's friendship to- 
ward the East and its non-Latin rites. 

Meanwhile, as aware as anybody of the 
inevitability of death, but with a vast 
program of work before him, Pius XII was 
already busy with plans for 1954. Among 
the prospective activities of next year: 
1) the canonization of one of his prede- 
cessors, Pius X, and 2) celebrating the 
first centenary of the proclamation of the 
Dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 

Moreover, Vatican circles are convinced 
that there will be new appointments to 
the College of Cardinals as soon as vacan- 
cies justify them. Should no vacancies 
occur, Pope Pius might even decide to 
increase the maximum number of the Col- 
lege (now 70). A new consistory, possibly 
late this year, might produce additional 
men well suited to lead the church. 


Go Ye and Relax? 


As Professor of Homiletics at Yale's 
Divinity School, the Rev. Halford E. 
Luccock, 68, has spent the last 25 years 
teaching his theological students how to 
preach with wisdom and, if possible, with 
wit. Since 1948, writing under the name 
of Simeon Stylites in the Christian Cen- 
tury, he has given his readers a weekly 
column of pungently good-humored re- 
ligious and moral criticism. His slogan: 
“TI believe in comforting the afflicted and 
afflicting the comfortable.” 

Last week Professor Luccock. retiring 
from Yale at the end of the term, gave a 
series of lectures at the divinity school's 
annual convocation about an old bugaboo 
of his—comfortable preaching. Said he: 

“We might construct a little museum 
of sermonic models that were much used, 
but are now obsolete and ought to be re- 
tired . . . [One is the] Rocking Horse 
which moves but does not go 
on, always charging but never advancing. 
Then there is what might fairly be called 
the Mockingbird Sermon . . . all the notes 
of someone else, either stolen or just 
imitated... 

“The sentimentalist used to achieve a 
sermon fortunately quite obsolete now, 
but still heard. It was a Confectioner’s 
Sermon, like a wedding cake, a great, airy 
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cy are not alone 


—up and down the track, there’s an “Unseen Friend” 


helping to safeguard their home-coming 


= ON’T cry, small fry. 

D Portland’s next. Portland 
=~ and Papa. And inthe mean- 
while, as Papa knows — and as 
some day you will know—you are 
not alone. 


Thanks to railroad planning 
that overlooks nothing where 
public safety is involved, “Your 
Unseen Friend” is close by...ina 
modern signal system that many 
crack lines now use to control 
trains more precisely than ever. 


With this up-to-the-minute 
safety system, coded electrical 
current is sent through the rails. 
Through the rails and up, right 
into the engineer’s cab! And this 
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current, automatically changing 
the “code word” as traffic and 
track conditions ahead change, 
“talks” a train down to just the 
right speed. Or brakes it to a 
stop, if safety demands it. 

And what keeps the current 


pulsing through the rails... ? 


A transmitter with a tireless 
“heart”—a pendulum-type arma- 
ture that “pumps” electrical im- 
pulses through the tracks almost 
continuously and at the rate of 
three a second... hour after hour, 
day after day, vear after year. 


This tireless “heart” is made of 


Duranickel—an Ineo-developed 
Nickel Alloy that doesn’t seem to 





Traveling by train, young and old alike 


have an “Unseen Friend” close by...ina 
modern signal system that assures safety 
through precise control of train speeds. 


know the meaning of fatigue. 
And that has the ability to keep 
working dependably and effi- 
ciently both in summer’s blister- 
ing heat and winter’s bitter cold. 


For all of Nickel’s importance 
in this and other applications, 
you seldom see it. It’s a giving 
metal—a metal usually intermixed 
with others to give strength, give 
toughness, and give other special 
properties. 

That is why Inco Nickel is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: 
morning, noon, and night, Inco 
Nickel is always with you- help- 
ing to make your life easier, 
brighter, more pleasant, more 
worthwhile. Just how? “The Ro- 
mance of Nickel’ tells you. Send 
Jor your free copy. Write The 
International Nickel Company, 
Ine., Dept. 119b, New York 5,N. Y. 


1953 T.I.N. Co 


abel INCO NICKEL ... your tinscon Feces 


te, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Ine. 
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structure with -candy chateaux, gardens 
of angelica, true lovers’ knots of sugar, 
and hearts of purest whipped cream. . . 

“Far more frequently heard is the pro- 
cession of words deserving to be named 
the Jericho Sermon. Some preachers . . . 
seem to have implicit faith that if they 
march around the outside of a subject 
seven making a loud noise, the 
walls will fall down. They rarely do.” 

Preacher Luccock warned against pack- 
aging the Christian message as a “sort of 
glorified aspirin tablet. 

“Some preachers have discovered a 
new verb which seems to have supersed- 


times 


ed the old ones [such as] agonize . .. 


follow . .. sacrifice. It is the lovely verb 
relax.” In their restatements, the old bib- 


lical admonishments might go: “If any 








PREACHER Luccock 
Wisdom and, if possible, wit, 


man will come after me, let him relax,” 





Or: “Go ye into all the world and keep 
down your blood pressure. 

Halford Luccock’s advice and conclu- 
“We have a moral obligation to be 
interesting. for our gospel is loaded with 
life-and-death interest for people... 

The aim of preaching is not the eluci- 
dation of a subject, but the transforma- 
tion of a person... Our task is... the 
sharing of intense faith and experience.” 


Chastened Knights 


The Knights of Malta are historically 
men of privilege and resiliency. After 
their emergence during the r2th century 
as a crusading order of warrior-clerics, 
they built up strong dynasties in Pales- 
tine, Rhodes and Malta successively; it 
took Napoleon’s army to end their tempo- 
ral dominion in 1798. For the last century 
ind a half, they have devoted themselves 
to works of charity. Although most of 
them are now laymen, the highest degree 
of the Knights. as always, has been bound 
by religious vows. and membership in the 
order, for all except the lowest category, | 


sion 











Protect Your Plant 


with Anchor Fence 


Anchor Fence gives your premises positive, 
dependable protection all day and night, year 
after year. Thieves, agitators, vandals are 
kept securely out; valuable property and sup- 
plies can be stored out-of-doors. Deep-rooted 
anchors hold the fence erect under all condi- 
combined with other exclusive 
Anchor features assure you of extra years of 
dependable service. 


tions, and 


SEND FOR FREE Industrial Fence Catalog. 
Write to: ANcHorR Post Propucts INc., [n- 
dustrial Fence Division, Department 6685, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 


Division of Anchor Post Products, Inc 








MERVES STOMACH? 


End Acid Indigestion, Heartburn Fast 
with... 


STILL ONLY 10¢ A ROLL 


Three roll package 
Q quarter 





GUARANTEED TO CONTAIN NO SODA 


SWITCHEROO 


Things are really quite pacific 
here on the shores of 
the Atlantic. Come 
on down, relax 
and rest. 








CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 63 years 
Weite for illustrated folder No. 5 
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This end bites! 


Give your shipping budget quick relief. Get a com- 


It won't bite you... just things you use. Recognize it? 
If not, it’s because “close ups” make it easy to over 
look important facts. The principle applies to shipping 


methods, too. 


For instance, you may be so close to shipping practices 
that you overlook a money saving fact like this: In- 
stead of a 50 or 100 pound minimum charge, Railway 
Express uses a graduated scale of charges for ship- 
ments weighing less than 100 pounds. So - you only 


pay for the number of pounds you ship. 


These graduated-charges of Railway Express make 
it easy to cut out unnecessary costs. Still wondering 
about the “bite” of the object above? In a complete 


picture, you'd see a common “wood biting” screw. 


plete picture of shipping methods Compare your 
company’s present practices with the complete, pickup- 


through-delivery service of Railway Express. 


Learn about the many cost-cutting, trouble-saving 
advantages you get from Railway Express. See how 
this nationwide service eliminates extra costs you may 
extras like separate charges for 


now be paying 


insurance ... receipts... for repackaging 


pickup 


into smaller units. 


After you check and compare, you'll find you get 





more service for your money 
from swift, safe, sure Railway 


Express, 


use the complete shipping service... 





No size or weight limit @ Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, in all cities 
and principal towns @ Liberal valuation allowance @ Receipt at both ends @ Ship collect, 
prepaid, paid-in-part, or C.O.D. @ Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 
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has been restricted to men of noble blood. 


In memory of their past sovereignty, the 

CAN YOU GUESS THE ANSWERS ? Knights are recognized as an independent 
e state by the Vatican and 13 countries. 

Last week the Vatican, after making a 


long study of the Knights and their mod- 
ern works, decided that their resiliency 
and their good name would profit if some 
of the old privileges were taken away. 
More than a year after its first meeting 
(Time. Jan. 28. 1952), a tribunal headed 
by Nicola Cardinal Canali. himselt 

A DELUGE OF RAIN. THE TERM Knight, quietly told the order to revise 

PROBABLY ORIGINATED WHEN its constitution. The changes ordered 

HEAVY RAINS LIFTED AN EARLY 1) some 20 “Professed” Knights bound 

TYPE RAIL FENCE. BUT RAIN CANT by religious vows must start living some 

LIFT PAGE CHAIN LINK FENCES 

MADE BY ACCO'S PAGE STEEL 

& WIRE DIVISION. THEY HAVE 

STEEL POSTS 

ANCHORED 

PERMANENTLY ** 

IN CONCRETE. —--* 


products 



















thing like the communal life of a religious 

order. 2) the higher degrees of Knights 

need no longer be of noble birth, 3) a Vat- 
ican control committee will hereafter au- 
dit the Knights’ finances. 

The immediate cause of the changes was 
some cases of unchivalrous black-market- 
eering. In 1946, a shipment of penicillin 
ordered in the U.S. by an unnamed repre- 
sentative of the Knights, turned out to 
contain not only drugs but radios and 

a. ae x 4 other luxury goods, which the Knights 

- a . aia +e iii diplomatic immunity had got past Italian 
customs. Not long afterward, five ship- 

W T loads of Argentine wheat, intended for 
is A the Knights’ charitable institutions. went 


| astray. Though the Vatican concedes that 


CARGO RUNNER 2 the Knights were duped by “four or five 


i adventurers,’ and though the order reco, 
ITS A WINCH LINE USED ON SHIPS % | ered the cost of the grain, the Pope set up 
FOR LOADING AND UNLOADING yi a tribunal of inquiry. 

CARGO. CARGO RUNNERS AND / _Last week, after many protests, the 
SLINGS MADE BY ACCOS WIRE dee The teen belie one 
ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT HAVE che, trick sopuintion, saay. Seng te 
PATENTED DUALOC ENDINGS @ Riniehte: some added resources. W ith the 
WHICH PROVIDE FULL ROPE ay nobility qualifications abolished, Ameri- 

STRENGTH. THEY WON'T 

PULL OFF, ARE FLEXIBLE 


AND SAFER TO HANDLE. 
















cans may now be admitted to the two 
higher grades of Knights of Justice ( Pro- 
fessed Knights) and Knights of Honor 
and Devotion.* Said a Vatican official: 
“Had it continued to exclude blood other 
than blue blood, [the order] would have 
been bound to extinction.” 
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Union for Presbyterians? 






* 
American Chain & Cable (ACCO) makes many essential products: | ‘There are 3,600,000 Presbyterians in 
WEED Tire Chains PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers the U.S., and they are divided into eleven 
denominations. Last week members of the 
PAGE Chain Link Fence, HAZARD Preformed Wire Rope three largest took an important step to- 
Wire and Welding Rods R-P &C Valves and Fittings ward eventual merger. At a conference 
WRIGHT and FORD Hoists TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes in Cincinnati, delegates from the North- 
aa eeererned WHC EOES | MANERY Aptomalios Beclpassat U.S.A), the Southern a ee (Pom 
TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC byterian Church, U.S.) and the United 

: ACCO Steel Casti ae : 
Swaged Terminals for Aircraft petal Presbyterianst put their signatures on a 
CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters MARYLAND Bolts and Nuts detailed Plan of Union, to be submitted 

“ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers OWEN Silent Springs 
HELICOID Pressure Gages DUALOC Slings os ‘ — rod ssi . owng pte ee 
AMERICAN Chain ‘Serving Ford I, Notre Dame Football Coach Frank 
Leahy, Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

Acco Information on any ACCO product Industry Ae ee aT 
A gladly sent on request Transportation Presbyterian Church (membership: — >) 

; = Colored Cumberland Presbyterian C} 3 
Agriculture r Associate a Presbyterian Church 
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Church of North America (4 
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Second in a series 


Corpus Christi’s new city hall is 
a far cry from “city hall architecture” as 
most UL. S. citizens know it, In addition to 
fresh aesthetic approach, architect Richard 
S. Colley solved tough technical problems, 
He had to design an exterior that used no 
ferrous metal —because of Gulf salt spray. 





Brise-soleil grid that gives honeycomb effect 
to building keeps direct sunlight from in- 
terior, cuts glare and cost of air conditioning. 
Mechanical Engineer was T. A. Vernor. 








& The value of the Architect 





He can help plan a city hall that says “government in this town is modern and good.” He can 


help builders create homes that provide individuality and the freedom of truly modern living. 


Today’s architect is helping clients as widely divergent 
as civic fathers and merchant builders to bring to people 
everywhere a greater measure of community respon- 
sibility. 

You realize this when you consider the simple, modern 
magnificence of the new city hall (above) of Corpus 
Christi, Texas. To look at this building is to know the 
Jarge part modern architectural planning can play in 
developing the spirit of local government. 

And this idea applies to many mass-built homes, too. 
Take the case described in the caption below, where the 
architect's participation included help in picking the site, 
laying out streets and lots, positioning houses, planning 
the landscaping and color schemes. 

The architect's concept of his job has so broadened 
that designing a good-looking building is but one phase 
of his work. Civic responsibility, real estate and con- 
struction problems, the increasing importance of air 


conditioning and lighting, selection of materials —these 
and similar considerations are all important to him. 

The modern architect is the ideal coordinator of a 
team of professional engineers and specialists who will 
give you the most for your building dollar. 

When you’re thinking of building or remodeling, call 
in an architect at the earliest planning stage. It’s a 
practical move—and a wise investment. 

Honeywell is publishing this advertisement in the in- 
terest of all who are considering construction, that they 
may experience the assistance of architects as they 
strive toward better living, better working. 

Honeywell contributes to this effort by producing 
fine automatic controls for heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning homes and commercial buildings: for in- 
dustrial processing; for ships, planes, trains and buses. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


This modest priced home on a 
secluded wooded lot is actually one of 125 
houses in Fairfax County, Virginia, housing 
project. Builders Eli and Gerald Luria re- 
tained architects Keyes, Smith, Satterlee & 
Lethbri 


say: “The services of an experienced and 





to help create project. The Lurias 


progressive architectural firm assure us that 
a project will be successful —from the land 


planning to the last construction detail.” 
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Mutual Invest 


MUTUAL 
STOCK FUND 


fue 


SELECTIVE FUND 


Face-Amount 


Certificate Company jor 
CS Sra 


OF AMERICA 


Prospectuses of these companies 
available at offices in 148 principal 
cities of the United States or from the 
national distributor and 
manager 


investment 





DIVERSIFIED 
SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
200 Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


td lhe a Jackee 


For men who want 
the best. Comfort 
and fit never before 
experienced in shirts 
... truly your form 
in fabric 


Cxéello 


SHIRTS 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, INC. * 1115 BROADWAY, N.Y 
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General Assemblies. 

The plan calls for a new united church: 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. Its rules of administration would 
follow the pattern set by the three mem- 
ind its first would 
be elected by a combined General Assem- 
of all three churches m 
A So-man 
grate the adr 


to their respective 


ber churches officers 





eeting together. 


commission would then inte- 


ninistrative boards of the 





three churches. Similarly ssion work 





ind church educational institutions would 


be turned over to the administration of 
the new united church. 
lheologically speaking, the delegates to 


the Cincinnati meeting had very little to 


irgue about. All three churches subscribe 
to the Westminster Confession of 1646 
and to the catechisms adopted by U.S 





Presbyterians in 1729. Statements of faith 


of all three churches would be kept as 
permissible congregational interpretations. 

rhe big union lie not in 
the plan but in the heads of Presbyteri- 


Many United Presbyteria 


obstacles to 


ans. 





(mem- 





Presby- 
that 
»wed up by 


Southern 
(membership: 702,000) 


bership: 220,000) and 


terians fear 





their churches would be swa 





the Northern Presbyterians ibership 
500,000) In any merger. Members of the 
two smaller churches also hold to more 


conservative interpretations of Scripture 


ind church law than the Northern church 

















vVhich includes both conservatives and 
theological liberals. 

Since the present union plan was 
broached ir 5 Its supporters have 
grown more hopeful. But even if ulti- 

iteiy successful, the next moves toward 
inion will be slow and cautious. If the 
1953 General Assemblies of all three 
churches like the look of the plan, it will 
be se to local presbyteries which will 


vote on it 3. That is 


where the plan will be put to its severest 


sometime in 195 


test: two-thirds of the presbyteries of 
the Northern and United Presbyterian 
churches would have to iccept it, three- 


fourths of the Southern Presbyterian pres- 


byteries. 


MILESTONES 
i 


Married. Princess Josephine Charlotte, 


2 sister of Belgium’s King Baudouin: 
ind Crown Prince Jean, 32 
to the throne of the 
Luxembourg (pop. 
bourg. The wedding 


old-style 


heir apparent 
Grand Duchy of 
00,0 Luxem 
carried off in lavish 
In spite O! rain 


>} In 


pageantry drew 





three 
1 grand duchess, an 
ind 


glittering collection of guests 


three queens 


irchduke princes, 18 princesses 





issorted lesser nobilitv. Royal feathers 
ere momentarily ruffled when Princess 
de Rethy, commoner wife of Belgium's 
ibdicated King Leopold III (father of 


to the 


1 good time 


the bride), got uncommonly close 


head of the procession. But 





seemed to be had by the 1 
Luxembourgers and tourists who goggled, 


cheered and shot off skyrockets. 





Oo soggy 


Married. Sir Alexander Fleming, 71, 
Nobel Prizewinning discoverer of penicil- 
lin; and Mrs. Amalia Coutsouris, 40, a 
fellow microbe-hunter and Greek under- 
ground heroine; both for the second time: 
in London. 


Divorced. By Kathleen (Forever Am- 
ber) Winsor, 34, brunette bestselling au- 
thoress: her third husband, Attorney Ar- 
Krakower, 37; after four 
marriage, no children; in Juarez, Mexico. 


nold years of 


Died. Dr. Cyril Edwin Mitchinson 
Joad, 61, popular philosopher, author 
(The Book of Joad, The Testament of 


Joad and 46 other serious-to-potboiling 
books University of London professor 
of cancer; in London. Puffin-shaped, goat- 


bearded and brilliantly voluble (“I can ex 
plain anything to anybody”), C. E. M. Joad 
was variously a socialist, pacifist, patriot, 


agnostic, advocate of free love, polygamy 
euthanasia, suicide and easy divorce, and 
a professional carper. On scientific prog- 


ress: “The superman made the plane, but 


the ape has got hold of it.” On religion 
‘Why, if God so loves us, does He give us 
such 


visited 


i hell of For the America he 
once Philosopher Joad re- 


icid: “What a genius Amer- 


lor coming into war late, on the 


i timer 
only 
served special 


icans have 


winning side. \ lifelong fame-seeker 
(most famous remark rhank God, I am 
famous! Joad talked students of the 
Oxford Union into resolving (in 933) 
that they would under no circumstances 


fight for king and country, later soared to 


great popular heights as the life and soul 


of the BBC’s quiz panel, “Brains Trust.” 
In his later vears, he veered back to reli- 
Zion (the Anglican Church). confessed 
that “Christianity works better than iny- 


thing else I have heard of.” 


Died. Malvina ( l'ommy 


) Thompson, 
61, longtime (since 1928) 


personal secre- 
tary to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who once 
described her as “the person who makes 
life possible for me’ of a heart 


in Manhattan. 


tilment 


Died. Hugo Sperrle, 68, German field 
marshal who directed the 1940 aerial blitz 
of London; in Munich, M 
ind elaborately uniformed 


issive mono 
Sperrle 
flashed almost as many medals as his boss 
Reich Marshal Hermann Goring. He 


helped organize the Luftwaffe, probably 


cled 


did as much as any man in setting the 
pattern for aerial combat in World War 
Il. Judged not guilty of war crimes and 


tbout Naziism 
out his days quietly in Landsberg. 


non-concerned he lived 


Died. Gano Dunn. 82 international 
construction tycoon, longtime (since 1913) 
president of the J. G. White E ineering 
Corp. monuments include Pearl 
Harbor’s naval oil base, the Muscle Shoals 
steam plant and a string of Latin Ameri- 


in Manhattan. 








whose 


can power dams 
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YAWMAN 





quality is steel. . . gloved in style 


True style comes from thoughtful, progressive design 
and quality construction. "'Y and E” gives you these 


in unusual measure. 


And "Y and E” desks are practically “fashion proof.” 
Finished in Neutra-Tone Gray, they will be handsome in 


your office decor today—and tomorrow—and in years to come. 


and ERBE MFG. CO. «+ Rochester 3, New York 


Steel Desks and Files, Filing System Supplies. 





Notionolly distributed through 


bronches, agents and dealers 





















All along the New England shore 


you'll find a spec al kin f hospit tlity t hospital ty steeped in traditions 


older than America itself, and further enriched by the bounties of the sea. Here. where good food 


ood 


and beverages are a part of the art of living, mitten HIGH LIFE the Champagne of Bottle Beer 


is an accepted favorite. Golden and gleaming in its distinguished crystal-clear bottle 


MILLER HIGH LIFE is at home in New En: 





and homes and wherever quality vets the ll 


Proudly highlight your hospitality by serving MILLER HIGH LIFE 


the genuine Milwaukee beer that’s brewed and bottled by the Miller Brewing ¢ ompany ONLY 


...and ONLY in Milwaukee, Wisconsir 





Photography—Leslie Gill 
Skirt and Blouse—Jeanne Compbell 


Cook-N-Wagon—Tulsa, Oklahome 


xP ORT 
Prophetic Master 


The Augusta National Golf Course, 
With its carpet-smooth greens, lush fair- 
ways and pitfall traps, was in fine shape 
for the Masters golf tournament. So were 
the Masters. The day before the tourna- 
ment started, Lloyd Mangrum, golf's lead- 
ing moneywinner, broke his own course 
record with a sensational 63, nine strokes 
under par. Defending Champion Sam 
Snead, who took the title away from Ben 
Hogan, fired a fine 71. U.S. Open Cham- 
pion Julius Boros, who took that title 








Ben HoGan 
After ohs & ahs, the word, 


away from Hogan in 1952, was at the 
peak of his game with a 67. 

Almost lost in the shuffle, but never far 
from anyone's mind, was Ben Hogan him- 
self. The taciturn Texan, with eleven sub- 
par practice rounds under his belt, spent 
the final day of practice just puttering 
around the putting green. Admitting he 
was “in grand shape” (he had not played 
a major tournament in ten months), Ho- 
gan made one prediction; the tournament 
scoring record—279—would be broken. 
All Ben failed to say was that he would 
take care of the record-breaking himself. 

Toward the end of his first round, Ben 
ran into all sorts of trouble; he was in the 
water on No. 15, in bunkers on Nos. 17 
and 18. Each error cost him a stroke, yet 
he wound up with a sub-par 7o in a tie 
for third place—one stroke up on Snead, 
three on Boros, four on Mangrum. A sec- 
ond-round 69 put Hogan in the lead. 

But it was not until the third round 
that Hogan really took charge. Bantam 
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The A.O. Smith Corporation* 


SAVES $108,000 aYEAR 


in materials handling! 


WITH A SPECIAL “FINGER-LIFT” 
device for crate-handling, combined with a 
side-shifter attachment for their fork trucks, 
the A. O. Smith Corporation not only re- 
duced labor costs $108,000 a year—they also 
eliminated $16,000 worth of pallets and made 
available 27 men and 3 trucks for other work! 


As usual, CLARK plays a major role in 
this amazing savings achievement. Admit- 
tedly, not everyone can save $100,000 a 
year with modern handling equipment; but 

y the same token, you might save more, 
depending on the nature of your handling 
problem. Why not find out what’s in it for 
you? Simply ask your CLARK Dealer to 
analyze your own particular handling ac- 
tivities. Don’t pass up this opportunity for 
really big savings! 


This is whet the 
A. ©. Smith Corporation 


occomplished: 


1 Saved 43,300 man- 
hours or $78,000 a year 
in shipping and ware- 
housing. 


2 Minimized breakage 
ond damage to crates, 
saved $30,240 a yeor 
on repair labor. 


3 Eliminated 4000 
double-faced pallets 
costing $16,000. 


4 Accomplished « 30%, 
reduction in required 
slorage area—crates ore 
exactly-positioned in 
nect rows, two, three 
ond four high. 


* Permaglas-Heating Division, Konkokee 
Detailed case history available on request 


CLARK Fork TRucKs 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS ~ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 









5 cut boxcar loading 
time in holf—one cor is 
fully-loaded in one hour 
flat, by one man. 








6 Elimi ] iousterat TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE cerEK 74, micHican 
Eliminated hozordous SE Hencadend Case History £2 Materiol Handling News | 
difficult labor—all lifting | C} Hove Representative Cail | 
is done mechanically. in | 
ee 

] Firm Neme—_ - _ — —— | 

] Address SEE Ee a = | 

| City. — — Zone Stete | 


as Sor oe 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AMD SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


See CLARK EQUIPMENT in oction—ot the Materials Handling 
Exposition in Philadelphia, May 18—22. 


EQUIPMENT 
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aud COOLING ! 


Why not, we thought, punch through 
the round perforations along the 
seams of this handsome wing tip? 
Thus, over eighty openings will 
make things cooler for our cuse 
tomers. We think men who desire 
the genteel good styling of J&M 
will appreciate this innovation for 
summer, See this lightweight shoe 
with flexible sole today. 





Sold at finest stores everywhere, For 
store nearest you see Classified Tele. 
phone Directory or write Johnston & 
Murphy, 42 Lincoln St., Newark 3,N. J. 
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| der out into the turns as they 



































Driver Kimperty (No, 5) Leapinc 





U.S. Air Force 





Bercsrrom Race 


Spectacular, even for Texas. 


(139 lbs.) Ben, playing with chunky (220 
Ibs.) Ed Oliver, and often out-hitting 
him, drew ohs & ahs from a crowd of 
some 10,000 with his fairway-splitting 
shots. The ahs changed to outright. cheers 
on the ninth green when golfdom’s me- 
chanical man, after careful sighting, crisp- 
ly stroked a 60-ft, putt into the cup for an 
outgoing four-under-par 32. The word 
that went around the Augusta gallery: 
“They'll never catch him now.” Ben fin- 
ished with a 66, “the best I’ve ever played 
at Augusta.” for an insurmountable four- 
stroke lead going into the final round. 
This week cool-as-ice Ben banged out his 
fourth straight sub-par round, a 69, to 
beat Runner-Up Oliver and the Masters 
scoring record by five strokes with a 
fabulous 274. 


Red for Ferrari 

The eyes of Texas—some 35,000 pairs 
of them—were on sprawling Bergstrom 
Air Force Base at Austin this week. The 
biggest crowd in Texas sports-car history 
turned up for a chance at the gate prizes 
—a Jaguar, an MG and a Studebaker— 
and the promised thrills and spills of four 
races, jointly sponsored by the Sports Car 
Club of America and General Curtis Le- 
May’s Strategic Air Command. 

Cigar-chewing Curt LeMay, a sports- 
car enthusiast who does his own highway 
driving in a Cadillac-Allard. was on hand 
to watch a pet LeMay project. Airport 
racing, with admissions at $2 a head, 
swells the treasuries of Air Force Aid so- 
cieties and local charities. pays for bar- 
racks improvements and gives SAC air- 
men a constructive off-duty hobby—tink- 
ering with engines. Moreover, the Sports 
Car Club gains the advantage of sporty, 
twisting courses on the runways, where 
chance Spectators are not so apt to wan- 
sometimes 
do in road racing. 

At the start of the main 200-mile race, 
the roar of the Bergstrom crowd was 
quickly drowned by the louder roar of the 
19 entries—Allards, Ferraris, Jaguars, etc, 
The president of the Sports Car Club, 
Driver Fred Wacker Jr. of Chicago, went 


out early with engine trouble. After the 
first few laps over the tortuous 4.48-mile 
course (including turns of r10° and 1 35°), 
the race settled down to a neck & neck 
duel between Chicago Manufacturer Jim 
Kimberly, 45, in a Ferrari, and Califor- 
nia's Phill Hill, driving a Jaguar C. The 
Jag was quicker on the corners, but in- 


variably lost ground on the longest 
straightaway, a 6,000-ft. runway where 
Kimberly gunned __ his slim, low-hung 


speedster up to 150 m.p.h. 

The winner, at an average speed of 
86.4 m.p.h.: dapper, greying Jim Kim- 
berly (in red gloves and shoes), who had 
made an entrance into Austin that was 
spectacular even by Texas standards. In- 
cluded in the Kimberly entourage: a trail- 
er loaded down with two Ferraris, a ma- 
chine-shop truck, a station-wagon car com- 
plete with bar, and two expert mechanics. 
The whole outfit was decked out in Kim- 
berly’s favorite fire-engine red. 


Scoreboard 

QIn Cincinnati, after Washington’s 
American League opening game was rained 
out, the newly named “Redlegs” lost to 
the newly resettled (from Boston to Mil- 
waukee) Braves, 2-0, as the 1953 baseball 
season officially got under way. 

QIn Manhattan, after losing the first 
game of the playoff, the Minneapolis 
Lakers whipped the New York Knicker- 
bockers four straight for the National 
Basketball Association championship, the 
fourth Laker title in five years. 

In Pocatello, the Idaho State boxing 
team. with the aid of its Olympic boxer, 
Ellsworth (“Spider”) Webb, won the 
N.C.A.A. title from Wisconsin, 25-19, 

@ At Bowie, Md., in a Kentucky Derby 
preview—with Alfred Vanderbilt's Native 
Dancer absent—Eugene Constantin Jr.'s 
Royal Bay Gem charged up from dead 
last at the halfway mark to win the 
$34,050 Chesapeake Stakes by two lengths 
over ten other Derby eligibles, 

@ In Palo Alto, Calif., U.s.c. Olympian 
Sim Iness bettered his own N.C.A.A, dis- 
cus mark by a full 2 ft, New record: 
185 ft. 5} in. World record: 186 ft. rr in. 
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» . Who goes to bat for lumber? 


Read how banks help lumber 
mills and manufacturers meet 
America’s needs 


It TaAKEs ABour 60 years for a hickory seedling 
to get into a World Series game. 

But there’s more to it than time. 

To turn timber into baseball bats (or any other 
wood products you can name) you need plenty 
of industrial gumption, a lot of lumbering know- 
how and... money. 


U.S, lumbermen, big and small, rate 100% on 
the first two. But, like most other businessmen, 
they talk to bankers about money, Here’s what 
the bankers do. 


Bank loans start right on the timber Jot, 7 hey 
help lumbermen harvest the trees, grade them, 
and log them out. Bank loans supply ready cash 
to convert timber into lumber and transport it 
from sawmill to stockpile. 

Bank loans augment working capital for re- 
search that creates new products, makes lighter, 
stronger plywoods, devises cheaper, faster pro- 
duction methods, And... at the retail level . . . 
bank loans help local lumber dealers stock their 
racks with the 100 and | varieties of beam, 
board, molding and trim you need for house 
building or home repair. 

“And why,” you might well ask, “do banks do 
so much for the lumber business?” 

Primarily, because it’s banking’s job to put 
money to work, In the words of one well-known 
banker: 

“There are deposits of $172,000,000.000 in 
the commercial banks of the United States. A 
large percentage of this money is already serv- 
ing American business and more is available. 

“That means a lot of money competing to sup- 
port the energy and inventiveness of America. 

“The push of this money makes opportunity, 
makes jobs, and so helps make America. 

“It is guided into profitable employment ev- 
ery day by the brains, judgment and experience 
of bankers. 

“It is used continually to advance the pros- 
perity of the country.” 

In a nutshell, that is hy ... banks go to hat 
for lumber, 

Chase National Bank is proud of the part it is 
playing in American progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance € ‘orporation) 
















His Royal Nibs introduces 


NIBROC in a new “Roll”. a 


Here's an entirely new type of toilet tissue! New Nibroc—different because it's made 
with a new combination of 100% pure cellulose fibers. Nibroc Tissue has the 
same unexcelled quality found in famous Nibroc Towels. You will have 
more satisfied employees, more satisfied customers—women and 

men alike—when you provide new Nibroc Tissue. It has extraordinary 
softness, exceptional strength. Economical single ply sheet, 

available in white or natural. Test these qualities for yourself, 

Call your local Nibroc distributor for samples and prices, 


or write Dept. TC-4, Boston. 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


B ROWN poy COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
a — 
at CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causew ay Street, Boston 14, Mass, 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 








SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS © SOLKA FLOC © NIBROC PAPERS © NIBROC TOWELS © NIBROC TOILET 
TISSUE * NIBROC KOWTOWLS « BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES « ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS 








BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
The New Bonds 


rhe Eisenhower Administration — this 
week took its first major step to reverse 
the New Deal-Fair Deal ° cheap money” 





policies and put the national debt on a 
sounder, long-term basis, On sale 
new issue of government bonc 
highest interest 1933; 
and the longest-term maturity (30 years) 
since the beginning of World War II. It 
was also the first long-term issue in 20 
years to be floated in an “unpegged” 
market, i.e., the Federal Reserve is not 
committed to support the bonds at any 
fixed price. With the new $2 billion issue, 
Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
hopes to raise $1 billion in cash—his first 
venture into the new-money market—and 
refund a like amount of shorter-term 
savings bonds due in the next few months. 

On news of the issue, the U.S. bond 
market, which has been sagging for weeks, 
sagged some more. Many a bond issued in 
the past with an interest rate of 249% or 
less looked less attractive when stacked 
up against the new 31% rate. Thus, the 
lower bonds brought their 
interest yield more in line with the higher 
rates of the new bonds. Last week victory- 


went a 
with the 
since 





rate (39%) 


price of old 








loan bonds, issued at a 25%e interest rate 
in 1941, dipped half a point to 932%, v. 
their issue price of 100, giving them a 


yield of about 3%. 

The Treasury's new long-term issue was 
designed to 1) help relieve the U.S. of 
its constant sorties into the money mar- 





ket to refund short-term issues. and 2) 
provide a safeguard against more infla- 
tion by boosting loan rates all around 


and by tapping savings as they 
late in life-insurance companies, pension 
funds and savings banks. The new bonds 
would also probably tap some money that 
would normally go into the stock market. 

In any case, the business of “stretching 
out” the $264 billion national debt. now 
75% concentrated in issues maturing in 
five years or less, will be a long and diffi- 
cult job. Nine weeks ago. Secretary 
Humphrey offered investors a choice of 
five-year, ten-month, 24% bonds or short- 
term notes in exchange for $3.8 billion of 
maturing certificates (Time. Feb. 9), The 
certificate holders took only S61: 
worth of the issue. But as 
the bonds went on sale this week. it 
looked like a quick sellout. 


umu- 





) million 
longer-term 


On Balance 

To the statisticians in Washington's 
Labor Department. the U.S. economy 
never looked healthier or in finer balance. 
Employment last week was at a record 
peak for spring (61.5 million) and so 
were wages (average tactory earnings of 
$1.74 an hour, up ro¢ over a year 
In 1953's first quarter, the building in- 
dustry showed a 6% gain in new 
struction over 1952's first quarter—a 
strong indication for continued prosperity. 


con- 
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Wo 
Secretary HUMPHREY 
A big step taken. 


nett 


In an orderly fashion. deflation con- 
tinued to melt away some of the econ- 
omy’s excess fat. The cost of living had 
dropped enough by last week to bring pay 
cuts, ranging from 1¢ to 3¢ an hour, for 
more than 2,000,000 workers, whose es- 
calator contracts are tied to the cost of 
living. But most workers accepted the 
cut without protest. 

Clouds. Despite the statisticians, a 
few clouds troubled the spring air. Used- 
car dealers, whose sales usually jump with 
the warm weather, were worried over the 


number of cars on their lots. But new 


Copyright Kars 
TorkILD RIEBER 
A big deal cooking. 









cars were still selling briskly, and dealers 
(nine cars apiece) were not 
high. A bigger question was 
10w fast consumers will continue to buy 
the mounting flood of 1953 models pour- 
ing out of the plants; production has 
now reached a rate of 7,000.0c0 
cars a year. 


inventories 
considered 


record 


The public has plenty of money in its 
docket. National income rose, in the first 
quarter, to a rate of $304 billion v. 
billion in the 1952 period. Nevertheless, 
some economists worried about the “dan- 
ger” of consumer credit, which is now at 
an alltime peak of $24 billion. Many a 
notably the Bank of America, 
biggest in the world, began to tighten up 
on small loans, as businessmen talked of 
a possible recession if end to the 
Korean war brought sharp cutbacks in 
rearmament orders. 

Sunshine. Was there any justification 
for such a fear? Last week the House- 
Senate Economic Committee gave a re- 
assuring answer. Vermont's Senator Ralph 
Flanders, the committee's vice chairman, 
reported that its own staff and the Ad- 
ministration’s economic advisers are 
agreed that “direct identifiable expendi- 
tures on Korea account for only 10% of 
military spending, or $4-$5 billion a year 
. . . Private investment plans should not 
be altered by a Korean truce from the 
[present] high levels, [and] there is no 
evidence of excess capacity in industries 
where additional investment is 
planned, e.g., electric power . 
inventories are not considered 
relative to rates of sales, [and] consumer 
expenditures seem likely to continue sta- 
ble to rising.” 

In short, said the committee, the only 
thing which could cause a recession is the 
fear of one. That could happen, said 
Flanders, only if employers. anticipating 
Government cutbacks, retrench more than 
the facts justify. 
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now 
. Present 
excessive 





OIL 
The Unconquerable Captain 


Among world Norwegian-born 
Torkild (“Cap”) Rieber, a hard-fisted, 
hard-swearing i 


oilmen 


ex-sailor. is an 
whose shrewd dea 





operator 
ind big projects have 
made him something of a legend in the 


industry. It was Rieber who landed the 





famous Barco concession in Colombia for 
the Texas Co.. built a mile-high pipeline 
cross the Andes half-interest 





wangled a 





for Texaco in the r Bahrein fields on 
the Persian Gulf. After he resigned as 
Texaco chairman in 1940. he carved a 


new career for himself as boss of Barber 
Oil Corp. 

Last week. at 7 Cap Rieber had an- 
other big deal cooking. 


ber Oil had 


(123,000 of 





Fast-growing Bar- 
eed to sell part of its stock 
P t 000 shares) in oil-rich 
American Republics Corp., which Rieber 
Iso runs (as chairman). The buyer: Ten- 
ivssee Gas Transmission Co.'s President 
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G iner S nc 4 cond biggest U.S 
g£as-pl ine t or by vol e. T 
see G paving S8.o ele to Barber 
tor stock which it bought for $2 00. 
The de sai ep 
rd eri 
H Re ( oil 
Produc Co 
Che propose edding wo \ oO 
Tt oi 1 gas propertic h big po 
| r le Productio eady has 
Inter¢ producing wells « O 
( 1 dditio in- 
! pr Republics is own- 
er of 8 Texas 
i icreé \ nave dy y elded rich finds 
j i of ol, though development has hardly 
} wee! tarted. Moreover, American Re 
/ yublics’ | nd is so believed to have ig 
and YEAR OLD sy y g reserves. Thus the deal would rive 
/ Symonds ssured source of g for 
sd 9 lennessee's pipelines, and assure him Rie- 
a1) i he @s ber’s ter hand in operating the oil 


The Old Viking. Cap Ricber came up 


n the rough & tumble school of oi! where 
( tte had to win his arguments 
with his fists. He quit his native Norwav 
it 15 to go to sea in sailing vessels. got 
as Spindletoy ( 1e€ 

> U.S. oil industry its 

00st. He became a tanker ca in 


Texas Co.. later built 


ind ran Texaco’s over- 





board in nd made dea ll over 


the world to increase Texaco’s owt oil 


As World War II began, Cap Rieber 























get some Germat ult tank 
in exchange for blocked currency. Even 
hough the deal wa ipproved by the 
irring British (who thereby chartered 
two of Texaco's tankers), it set off ye ps 
hat he was “pro-Nazi.” Rather th 
irting tk I ny, Rieber resigned with 
i sailor’s cheerful certainty that “no mat 
ter how flere 1 storm may come t al 
VaVS ¢ I . dowt in the end 
The New Career. The storm calmed 
ter one of the most famed U.S. Jewish 
familie he G theims, hired him to 
| boss their floundering, money osing 
ber Asphalt Corp. Rieber sold off its 
economic properties (including J 
sphalt lake). explored other properties 
lor oil, bought tankers, built the present 
B r Oil Corp. Barber stock. which sold 
fo S share when he took over. now 
sells for the equivalent of $1 3.5 count- 
ing split). On $12.1 million sales last 
year, Rieber gerial sorcery netted 


Grant's escutcheon, beg + Sth yo sg or 
” : . VW ALC ed ding i) er Nieber Kept 
“Stand Fast", is a time Z abe ; 
s his eye on American Republics ided 
honored mark of quality by the late J. S. Cullinan, one of Rieber’s 
the world over. j 














old Texaco. vosses. In 1946. after the 
BE — stock market » had knocked Ameri- 

* Every drop of GRANT'S is either 8 or 12 4 : % <p 
i oes aes yeers old. Wm. Grant & Sons are the can Republics s s down to $11.50, R A 
twee avin exclusive proprietors of the Balvenie- ber began spen some of Barber's idle 
Glenlivet and Glenfiddich distilleries. cash pic g the up. By 1952 he had 
86 Proof | acquired 33 of the stock for an iverage 





price of $25. By so doing, he made A 






eri- 





can Republics a bigger tail than the Bar- 


Mer adent AUSTIN, Nichols € Co. Inc. srooniva - wew vers | DC S08: Last year the company grossed 
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KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., MELVINDALE, MICHIGAN 
KROPP ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, CICERO, ILLINOIS 





DROP, UPSET, PRESS or FLAT DIE 
we make them all at KROPP 


In our drop forge department are hammers from 
1000 Ibs. in size to the massive forty tonner illus- 
trated. Here can be made any type of drop forging 
you desire...in steel, titanium or other special 
alloys. 

The story is the same for upset, press or flat die 
forgings...we make them all at Kropp. Perhaps 





FLAT DIE FORGING 


CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 





UPSET FORGING 


your part needs the application of two or more 
of the forging processes...if so, Kropp is partic- 
ularly adapted to your needs. 

Send us your inquiries on drop, flat die, upset 
or press forgings...or any combination thereof. 
Complete equipment and years of experience in 
making quality forged parts are available to you. 





PRESS FORGING 


otgn® by KROPP 








Speed your cargo 


OVERNIGHT 
to EVROPE 


and on to the Middle East 
by Clipper Cargo 







More cargo 
capacity on 
DC-6A flights. Up to 
10 tons, 570 cu, ft., 

up to 52 fi. in length, 


You can reserve space for over- 
night shipments to London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg and Frankfurt 
scheduled DC-6A 
Clippers*. Onward all-cargo service 
available also to Istanbul and Beirut, 
All-cargo Clipper services also from 
U. S. A. to Latin America. 


—on all-cargo 


@ Additional cargo capacity is avail- 
able on over 40 regular, scheduled 
Clipper flights from the U. S. A. daily 
to 83 countries and colonies on all six 
continents. 

@ More cargo flies to Europe by Pan 
American than by any other airline! 
@ For a detailed Cost Analysis of the 
specific savings you can make with 
Clipper Cargo (no obligation)—call 
your shipping Agent or Pan American. 
411 offices around the world. 

In New York : STillwell 6-0600 
80 E. 42nd Street 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


ade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. om, 
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G.I.s SHOPPING IN JAPAN 


Peace 


$22.2 million, netted a thumping $5,200,- 
ooo after taxes. Last week’s deal will still 
leave Barber holding 259% of American 
Republics—and Rieber still firmly in 
control. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Jolt for Japan 


The Tokyo and Osaka stock markets, 
which had been climbing with heady aban- 
don for more than a year plummeted at 
news of a possible Korean truce, Spec ula- 
tive Issues such as Nippon Heiwa Sangyo 
(Japan Peace Industry), which had soared 
to 400 yen in early February, toppled to 
82. Even blue chips like Mitsuokoshi de- 
partment store tumbled from 670 to 495 
yen. Last week the market recovered slight- 
ly, but was still far down from its peak. 

Long ago, a few farsighted Japanese 
warned that. but for U.S. spending on the 
Korean war, Japan's economy would be 
in perilous shape. But it took the possi- 
bility of a peace settlement in Korea, and 
an end to U.S. spending. to drive home 
the change. 

Tight Little Islands. Japan has been 
teetering on the edge of economic collapse 
ever since the occupation ended in April 
1952. The only thing that kept it from 
toppling over was U.S. dollars (G.L.s alone 
spent more than $20 million a month). 
Stripped of approximately 45% of her 
empire, Japan must maintain a population 
more than half as large as the U.S.’s on 
an area about the size of California, only 
16% of which is tillable. 

Exports are Japan’s lifeblood; without 
them, she cannot pay for the raw materials 
she uses, or for the food her people eat. 
Yet last year Japan's imports exceeded 
her exports by $771 million. Only the 
$386 million pumped into Japan for mili- 
tary goods and $420 million in “invisible 
exports’ (/.¢., tourists. G.I. spending, new 
foreign investments) made possible an ap- 
parently trade at 
year’s end of $35 million. 








favorable balance of 


could be perilous. 


Without wartime props, Japan would 
find it hard to feed and clothe her people. 
Even before the Korean war, Japan's ex- 
ports were being priced out of one market 
after another by cheaper, and often bet- 
ter-made German, British and Indian 
goods, Today, Japan’s industry is operat- 
ing at only half capacity, and its real 
volume of exports is less than half the 
prewar level. Textiles, which make up 
nearly half of the Japanese exports. are 
in the doldrums. The textile industry was 
one of the first to be revived after the 
war, and by 1951, Japan was the world’s 
largest exporter of cotton goods. But the 
worldwide textile recession diminished Ja- 
pan’s markets. There were import cuts by 
Australia, South Africa, Singapore and 
Britain. Many Asiatic countries, such as 
Pakistan, which once bought from Japan 
have built up industries of their own. 

Westward Ho? The magic solution of- 
fered everywhere in Japan for these woes 
is resumption of trade with Communist 
China and Russia. Most Japanese indus- 
trialists, and many government officials 
say quite frankly that they intend to do 
SO as soon as they can in order to find new 
markets and sources of cheap raw materi- 
als. Actually, reopening trade with China 
would probably be a disillusioning experi- 
ence for the Japanese. Before World War 
II, Japan was able to dictate terms to the 
Chinese; now the positions are reversed. 

Delayed Action. Japan's danger is long- 
range, not immediate. No matter what 
happens in Korea, Japan can count on 
U.S. spending in Japan to continue neat 
the present rate for at least two more 
years, What worries U.S. experts is Japan’s 
inability to prepare for hard times to 
come. Instead of using the war boom to 
cut costs and improve techniques, Japan 
has wasted its opportunity in a huge orgy 
of luxury spending on everything from 
Cadillacs and new office buildings to enoi- 
mous geisha parties. And when & if a de- 
pression comes, it is the Communists who 
will be able to make the most of it. 
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The sign of savings 


FOR OVER 100,000 AMERICAN BUSINESSES 


Wherever you find Addresso- 
graph plates you find repetitive 
writing being done at lowest 
possible cost. 


The Addressograph plate 
is a symbol of the tremendous 
savings that can be made 
through mechanized writing of 
business information that must 
be written more than once, 
You save time, you cut costs, 
you eliminate errors and you 
make many new paperwork 
short-cuts possible. 


Addressograph methods 
work efficiently in the office— 





in the factory—in the ware- 
house—or out in the field... 


wherever the job has to be done. 


Machines that range from 
simple hand operated units 
to automatic models that 
combine writing, accounting, 
statistical and duplicating 
operations in a single run are 
at your command. Scores of 
Addressograph plate styles — 
from the simple Credit Plate to 


A idreccaueae etaltlarapi | 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 


a large variety of card-index 
plates—assure the right writ- 
ing unit for your requirements. 


Put up this sign of savings 
in every department of your 
business. Let Addressograph 
save you time and money. Call 
the nearby Addressograph 
office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio — Simpli- 
fied Business Methods. 





SERVING SMALL BUSINESS - BIG BUSINESS = EVERY BUSINESS 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


HOMMOL 


SAVES DOLLARS 
for PENNIES 














because 


Wasted minutes are costly— 


save money by using smooth- 
writing MONGOL pencils that 
stay sharp longer and require 


fewer trips to the pencil sharp- 
ener. Try them and you'll 
appreciate the difference 
between MONGOLS and just 
ordinary pencils. 


He Business 
Pencil 
of te Werld [ 





TRAD U.S. 





EMARK REG. 


PAT. OFF, 
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INSURANCE 


Lower Rates 

Auto-insurance rates, which have risen 
sharply since World War II, appear to 
be on the way down. Rates have soared 
because 1) courts have been handing out 
sky-high judgments in 
(Time, Aug. 27, 1951 et seg.) and, 2) the 
accident rate itself, notably among young 
drivers, has gone up alarmingly (28°; of 
all drivers involved in fatal auto accidents 
in 1951 were under 25). But as the rates 
went up, independent auto-insurance firms 
began cutting their rates and snatching 
yusiness from the large companies. Last 
week a number of 
ready to meet the competition by con- 
centrating on the worst traffic 
of all: young drivers. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau, 
which represents some 30 companies, filed 
new “preferred risk’ rate schedules in 
eleven Midwest and western states. Adults 
who drive than 7,500 miles a year 
will get a 20% rate cut; parents who kee 
their youngsters’ part-time driving down 
to 25% of the yearly mileage will get a 
9% cut. On the other hand, young driv- 
ers who take out their own policies and 
have no parental supervision will get 
30% hike in rates. 

Chicago's Allstate Insurance Co., a 
Sears, Roebuck subsidiary and third largest 
of the independents, also chopped its 
rates. Premiums on cars driven by high- 
school youths in 44 states will be shaved 
15%, provided each youngster comple 
an auto safety course oO! 30 


accident 


cases 





big companies got 


offenders 


less 








classroom 





hours and six hours behind the wheel 
(while more than 6,000 of the nation’s 
25.000 high schools offer such courses 
only 350,000 of the 2,0 students 





who come of driving age 
them). 
Said Allstate President Calvin Fentress 


each year take 


Jr., “If we are honestly interested in mak- 
ing our streets and highways safer 
must that more 
driver-training programs are 
our secondary schools . 


then 
ind better 

installed in 
rhere is only 
one man who sets automobile insurance 
-the man behind the wheel.” 


PERSONNEL 
The Challenge 


At so, Malcolm G. Jones is an executive 
who keeps his eve on the clock. “When 


we sce to it 


rates 





you reach my age,” says he, “time starts 
running out. You want to meet a challenge 
and wrap it up, so that when you put 
your chips down, you can say, ‘that’s one 


I did.’ * Last week 
Du Pont Co., the 
synthetic fiber sales, Malcolm 
ott a new challenge—the 
to “run my own show.” He became presi- 
dent of Manhattan’s Robbins Mills, Inc. 
maker of synthetic fabrics for everything 
from clothing to auto upholstery and bul 
letproof vests. 

Jones, who was born in Nanticoke, Pa. 


after 24 vears with the 
last two as director of 
Jones went 


to meet chance 


and graduated as a chemical engineer from 
Bucknell University, replaces William P. 
Saunders, 57, who was named vice chair- 
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. . 
A Lift Without a Letdown 
Before Fatigue “creeps up” on you 
take a NoDoz Awakener. Helps you 
become your normal, alert self in 
minutes. Keep a package handy in 
your car... in your desk... at home. 


Ac your druggist. 
USED AND APPROVED BY 


vON THE HIGHWAY MILLIONS SINCE 1933 _, 


VON THE JOB NOpOz 


VAFTER HOURS 7 
AWAKEWNERS 


Ask for 
Economy Size 


HARMLESS AS COFFEE 
AUG. 31 


SPEN®: 


SUMMER 
FESTIVAL 












JUNE 29 





Enjoy a Cool 
Colorado vacation... ' 


swimmin 





riding, te 
dancing, pack trips, 
mountain gra 





And 
concerts, forums 


ond 





lars. 
For full details 
write Dept. 10 
Aspen 30 





DOWNTOWN 
AIRLINES TERMINAL 


NOW 100% 
AIR CONDITIONED 
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FORGIA 


FOR A TRULY MEMORABLE VACATION 


cake YOUR er” 


L os é \ y) ) 



















GEORGIA is vibrant with richly historic reminders 
of early American traditions ... Just name your 
favorite sport - - and you'll find it in Georgia - - 
where sport has no season. Sunny beaches are 
yours for the basking .. . hike splendid trails .. . 
fish from mountain lakes and crystal streams 

... golf on world-famous emerald greens 

... or ride through towering 
pines. This year, make it a 
Georgia holiday 

for the whole 

family. 


Write for illustrated folders today 


CLARK GAINES, Secretary 


GEORGIA DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
100 State Capitol - Atlanta, Ga. 
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Address 
City 
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SCOTCH with a HISTORY 


Q—Why do people say “Careful, don't 
waste a drop?” 


A—Because the flavour of Old Smuggler 
is (00 precious to be wasted—and because 
it is so popular you may find your dealer 
temporarily out of stock. 


Q—Why is it called Old Smuggler? 


A—Because in ancient days the thrifty 
Scots bought their finest whisky from the 
“smugglers.” 


Q—Why is it Scotch with a history? 


A—Because it was established in 1835 
and perpetuates a colorful era in Scottish 
history. Ask for Old Smuggler the next 
time and read the complete story on the 
back label on every bottle. 


Also Avoiloble 
OLD SMUGGLER 18 YEARS OLD 
in limited quantities 
Blended Scotch Whisky—86 proof 








imported by W. A. Taylor & Co. 
New York. NY 
Sole Distributors of the U S.A 














man of the board. Robbins’ Executive 
Vice Pres.dent Herman Goodman. 50, who 
will run the company with Jones, moved 
up to board chairman. He succeeds Com- 
pany Founder Karl Robbins, 60, who be- 
came honorary board chairman. a post 
that will give him “a chance to take things 
a little easier, and maybe improve my 
golf game.” 
Other personnel changes: 

@ Eli Lilly & Co. chose Executive Vice 
President Eugene N. Beesley, 44. to be its 
new president, the first non-member of 
the Lilly family to head the company. 
Joining Lilly as a sales representative in 
1929. Beesley worked his way up to sales 
manager of the Cleveland and Indianap- 
olis districts, served as director of per- 
sonnel and trade relations. finally as vice 
president of executive administration. He 
takes over the duties of Josiah Kirby 





Litty’s BEEsLey 
The family moved upstairs. 


Lilly II, so, the grandson of the founder 
and president since 1948. who moves up 
to vice chairman of the board. 

@ As its new president. Alexander Smith. 
Inc. picked Treasurer James M. Elliott. 
53. to replace William F.C, Ewing, 53, 
president and board chairman since 1950, 
who remains board chairman. Elliott. who 
continues as president of Greenville Mills. 
Inc., a Smith subsidiary, has also headed 
General Bottlers. Inc. and the margarine- 
making John F. Jelke Co. He came to 
Smith in 1951 as administrative vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, will hold on to his 
treasury post. 

@ General Time Corp. picked Executive 
Vice President (since 1948) Donald J. 
Hawthorne, 52, to succeed retiring Presi- 
dent Arnold J. Wilson, 66, who will re- 
main a director. A 1923 graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, Hawthorne joined 
General Time in 1925, became general 
manager of the Westclox Division and a 
vice president in 1940. 
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Cummins 3 ae. 


Cummins Check Signers sign and date up to 27,000 checks an hour, 
compared to 250 an hour the average man can sign by hand. And hand 
signing is a tedious, tiring, hand-cramping job that wastes high-priced 
executive time! 

If you have only 100 checks a week, you can save money with a Cum- 
mins Check Signer. If you have about 200 a week, it will pay for itself 
within a year in executive time saved! 


For full information, mail coupon or phone 
Cummins Business Machines Division Offices 
in principal cities. 


4740 N. Rav 


City 


1 
i 
! 
! 
! 
' 
' 
! 
! 

IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 ; ae iii 
} Nome of Business — ii = es 
- Address of 8 — aE a 
! 

! 
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How much valuable time 


EXTRA: Cummins Signers 
Quickly Convert to Endorsers 


By simply replacing signing plate with 
endorsement plate, you can convert 
Cummins Check Signers to high-speed 
endorsers . . . speed up your endorsing- 
bank depositing operation. This is impor- 
tant to you, because the average busi- 
ness has as many checks to endorse as 
to sign. 


Cummins makes a Signer-Endorser in 
@ size to fit your business. 


CUMMINS-CHICAGO CORP., Dept. T-43 


enswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill, 


Please send full information on Cummins High Speed 








(1 Check Signers [) Endorsers 


usiness ane 


are you wasting 
writing your name 


over and over again? 


OMIIBUS) 
the umuawcl wn Telovision! 


(See local newspaper for time and channel.) 


Thi Sunday (April 19) 


The Abracadabra Kid— 
William Saroyan’s whimsical 
fantasy about how a little boy 
regains his too-busy parents’ 
attention, 





This Sumas 19) 


Trial by Jury—Excerpts from 
Gilbert & Sullivan's famous 
opera, Features Martyn Green, 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company 
Star, 


AME... 


fy the wuutual 
im producti | 


This Sunday (April 19) 


AMF Junior Velocipede—See 
how AMF engineering and 
design builds more fun and 
longer life into velocipedes! 


ro dats 


ARE BETTER...4y Cesign 





Bs 





AMERICAN MACHINE & Founpry Company 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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COMMODITIES 
The Wheat Agreement 


In 1949, under the leadership of the 
U.S., the world’s biggest wheat exporter, 
46 nations signed the first International 
Wheat Agreement. A big world surplus 
was keeping wheat prices low, and it 
seemed both good international policy and 
smart business to set fixed prices for 
world wheat sales. Roughly, the agree- 
ment protected importing nations by giv- 
ing them the right to buy fixed quotas of 
Wheat at a ceiling price of $1.80 a bushel. 
Exporters were protected by a floor of 
$1.50 a bushel (later reduced to $1.20). 
Everybody seemed taken care of. 

But the signers of the agreement turned 
out to be poor guessers. The war in Korea 
sent prices skyrocketing far above the 
$1.80-a-bushel ceiling. To fulfill its com- 
mitments, the Federal Government had 
to pay U.S. wheat exporters a subsidy 
averaging 62¢ a bushel—the difference 
between the export price and the U.S. 
market price. The agreement, when it ex- 
pires next July, will have cost the U.S. 
almost $600 million in subsidies, which 
are now running at the rate of $130 mil- 
lion annually. 

Last week In Washington, the U.S. 
again took the lead in agreeing to a new 
wheat pact, which will guarantee it ex- 
ports of 270 million bushels. For Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra Benson, who believes 
that international price-fixing is funda- 
mentally wrong, it was a distasteful as- 
signment. But withdrawal by the U.S. 
would have been taken as a sign of repu- 
diation of U.S. pledges of world economic 
cooperation, and would have provided 
Russia with a potent propaganda weapon 
sure to be used. 

In the new agreement, the U.S. tried to 
get the ceiling lifted to $2.50 a bushel and 
the floor price to $1.90. After months of 
bargaining, most of the member nations 
agreed to a compromise of a $2.05 maxi- 
mum and a $1.55 minimum. But Britain, 
as the biggest wheat importer, insisted 
that it could not go higher than $2 a 
bushel, and refused to sign. Perhaps it 
thought it could strike a better bargain 
with Argentina, which has a wheat surplus 
and has never joined the pact. 

But the agreement could still go into 
effect without Britain, and there was a 
good chance that it would. Wheat prices 
are again falling, after the biggest bread- 
grain crop in world history last year. The 
U.S, is also facing a glut at home. Last 
week the Agriculture Department upped 
its forecast for the winter wheat crop 
17%. It looked as though 1953'S crop, 
though no record, would be big enough to 
force Benson to impose acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas in 1954. 

Under the new terms, U.S. subsidies 
will be cut to 31¢ a bushel—still painful 
enough to raise howls in the Senate, 
which must ratify the pact. But finding 
a market for the U.S. wheat surplus might 
well be even more costly without any 
agreement, since other countries might 
dump wheat at prices far below the pro- 
posed floor prices. 











‘Over-Indulge - 
PHILLIPS’ 


MILK of 
MAGNESIA 








WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


GOMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MAGHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS = EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 


1866 
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Paint your own picture 
of industrial success! 


7 7 OU'LL FIND THAT here in the Southland of today 
the picture almost paints itself. And here’s why— 


Picture your factory in a land blessed with abundant 
resources just waiting to be tapped. In the picture is a 
mild and temperate year-round climate. In it, too, are the 
benefits of plentiful power and fuel—eager-to-work, 
easy-to-train manpower close at hand—and the great 


buying power of fast-expanding consumer markets. 





Isn’t your factory entitled lo a place in this picture of 


S O UTH E R N the wiodera Souili? 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


RAILWAY SYSTEM ; 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Horry a, Mipadle 


, —fP The Southern Serves the South 
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“‘No matter where you are—after dinner 
there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 


The only cordial with a 
Scotch Whisky base 


Walerel.) 

recipe 
iqueur 
af 


y flavour and 


after dinner 


a DRAM of 


n Scotland since 174 
of Prince 
Drambuie is 


45 from the secret 


Charles Edward's pers 
famous for its 


exquisite bou 


DRAMBUIE 





Imported by W. A. Taylor & Company, New York, N. Y., Sole Distributors for the U.S.A 





DAMP, BASEMENT? 





Just plug in the 


amazing 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Dehumidifier | — 


Only 18%" high—20'2" long—11%" wide 
Plug this amazing device into any conven- 
ient outlet, and presto— your moisture 
worries are over for good! Fan circulates 
moist air over refrigerated coil. Moisture 
is condensed and collected in container. 
May be connected 
todrain. Dry filter- 
ed air flows into 
room. Positively ~~~ 
controls moisture 
in any closed area 
up to 8,000 cu. ft. 


HOW DEHUMIDIFIER WORKS 


__ 


DAMP AIR 





See your Frigidaire Dealer now. 
Or write Frigidaire, Dept. 2096, Dayton 1, 
Ohio, for free descriptive folder. In Can- 
ada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Built and backed by General Motors 
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Stands to reason. . . 


owner opera- 
tion logically assures you a more 
personal attention to your comfort 
and convenience. Baltimore's best. 


COhvestors 
MUTUAL, Inc. 


Notice of 50th Consecutive Dividend. 
The Boardof Directors of Investors Mutual 


hos declared o quarterly dividend of 
fifteen and one-half cents per share 
payable on April 21, 1953 to share- 
holders of record as of March 31,1953. 


H. K. Bradford, President 


Ohucitors MUTUAL, INC. 


Minnecpolis, Minnesota 











CINEMA 





The Big Illusion 

As the 3-D craze swept Hollywood, 
Variety reported last week that one pro- 
ducer claimed he was going to shoot his 
next picture in a process “much better 
even than 3-D.” i.e., 4-D. “It means,” the 
moviemaker explained. “that I'm using 
3-D and I've got a story, too.” The week's 
two new 3-D movies seemed to concen- 
trate on stereoscopic rather than 
dramatic effectiveness. 

House of Wax (Warner), a remake of 
the 1933 2-D thriller, The Mystery of the 
Wax Museum, pictures Vincent Price as 
an insane sculptor who murders his vic- 
tims and then immerses them in molten 
tallow for his waxworks display. At the 
end, meeting a fate he has richly earned. 
he falls into a puddle of his own wax. 

An intermittently gripping shocker, 
House of Wax utilizes the process known 
as WarnerPhonic sound (multiple sound 
tracks and speakers) mostly for recording 
eeric musical effects and the screams of 
ingenues. The picture was photographed 
in Natural Vision 3-D (Time, Dec, 15, 
and calls for Polaroid spectacles. 
Although the Natural Vision is an im- 
provement on that in Bwana Devil, it 
still becomes blurry at times, and there is 
often little illusion of depth, particularly 
in close-ups. The picture’s writing and 
direction are also blurry, and the extra 
dimension is used primarily as a trick. All 
sorts of objects pop out at the audience 
fists, a skeleton’s hand, 
cancan dancers legs, guns, pickaxes, spears, 
falling bodies. As Waxworks Proprietor 
Price says at one point; “I'm going to give 
the people what they want—sensation 
horror, shock.” If, as Hollywood fondly 
hopes, this is what moviegoers want, 
House of Wax is a howling success. 

Man in the Dark (Columbia) is pho- 
tographed in Columbia's own 3-D process 
(also requiring Polaroid glasses). It is a 
black & white cops & robbers yarn about a 
criminal (Edmond O'Brien) who, as a re- 
sult of a brain operation (prefrontal lo- 
botomy), forgets where he has stashed 
away the $130,000 take from a_ payroll 
robbery. Like House of Wax, the movie 
seems tireless in depicting objects jump- 
ing out at the audience: surgical instru- 
ments, a car, a bird, a spider. In fact, 
just about everything seems to come out 
at the moviegoer except a 


The New Pictures 
Bright Road {M-G-M), a drama of 


Southern Negro life, spins a slight. senti- 
mental story about a pretty. fourth-grade 
schoolteacher (Dorothy Dandridge) and 
a handsome principal (Harry Bellafonte) 
who, through kindness and understanding, 
reform a rebellious, eleven-year-old pupil 
(Philip Hepburn), The picture tells its 
story simply and straightforwardly. Un- 
fortunately, for all its charm, it often 
seems unreal. The writing and direction 
are stilted, things have a too-well-scrubhed 
look, and the characters frequently appear 


eftects 


Ig52) 


from the screen 


good movie. 
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Cottage Cheese 


The newest, best package for cottage 
cheese merchandising and display is the 
BEMIS POLYETHYLENE (transparent 
plastic) BAG, heat-sealed and air-tight. 
Customers also like the emptied bag 
for household uses. Bemis Polyethylene 
Bags have limitless applications, 


Chocolate Slabs 


Chocolate shipped to candy and other 
manufacturers goes in multiwall bags, 
which are light, tough, economical . . . or 
in BEMIS WATERPROOF BAGS, which some 
chocolate companies prefer. Empty, bags 
take minimum storage space. 





Canners’ Salt 


The salt in that canned Alaska sal- 
mon you had recently was probably 
shipped in a BEMIS WATERPROOF 

__BaG. Like so many food processors, 
canners prefer these bags that pro- 
tect against snags, contamination 
and moisture absorption. 


HH) hs 





You can Package 
Almost Everything 
in a Bemis Bag 






























In many industries food, chemicals, 
building, petroleum and others——Bemis 
Bags and other Bemis products meet an 
astonishing number of requirements . . - 
and new uses are continually coming to 
light. There probably is already a Bemis 
product suitable for your needs. Or you 
may want Bemis specialists to create a 
new display or shipping package, or to 
advise you on packaging methods. Write 


us. Offices in principal cities. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
109 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send information about packaging 


(your product) 


CO] Send “Pocket Guide to Bemis Products.” 
It’s Free! 


Name 
Firm 7 
Address 


City aes State 
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‘Eight-sided Moth Balls? Heavens to Betsy !” 


Poor Aunt Minnie! Just when she's chased an elusive moth ball unde protected. That's because the fume 


getting used to sguare milk bottles dresser or bed that kill moths are heavier than air 











) , ‘ * | he ' " 
frozen foods and rece mixed cakes Octons have a handy hole in the They fall: they do not rise 














along comes Koppers with ei niddle, too. You can slip them on The next time vou're in the market 

sided moth killers. What next! clothes hangers. You can string mM for moth preventives, try Moth Oc 
The new moth preventives, callex ike beads and hang them on hooks tons. [The moths won't like ‘em, but 

Moth Octons®, have a large eight or wherever you please. And here's you will. Koppers Company, Inc 

sided outer surface and a center hole t yout Moth preventives: be sure s Division, Pittsburgh 19 

lhis new shape of the Moth Octon to put them ahove the garments to b 

provides extra vaporizing area, anc 


: is a result, chemical fumes are ri 
| jena rapa “Ard sp adil KOPPERS MOTH PREVENTIVES 


that kill clothes moths and larv 





“ Make Gi ey ae 
Because of their shay Moth Oc Ma Ging a complel line of wolh frreventives, is just 
tons stay put. You can lav them on = way in which Koppers serves you. Koppers is a leader ye 
blankets, in drawers, in trunks. Thes KOPPERS the wood preserving industry. It constructs coke ovens, stee 
von't roll if you drop them—a feature plants, blast furnaces. It manufactures plastics, roofing and pav- 


you'll surely appreciate if you've ever ing materials, industrial piston rings, industrial fans and industrial 
; Protective Coatings. There are many Koppers products or services 
that can help your business. 





stiff and self-conscious. In the main roles, 
Nightclub Singers Dandridge and Bella- 
fonte, making their movie debuts, are at 
their best when the picture gives them an 
opportunity to sing a lullaby, a church 
hymn, or a folk song. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


Trouble Along the Way (Warner) 
travels a well-worn screen route along 
which moviegoers will encounter some 
fairly familiar figures: a humorously 
crotchety rector (Charles Coburn) of an 
impoverished Roman Catholic college, a 
cynical ex-football coach (John Wayne) 
who comes to the school’s rescue by try- 
ing to put together a winning gridiron 
team, a pretty probation officer (Donna 
Reed) who, at the instigation of Wayne's 
unpleasant ex-wife (Marie Windsor), is 





PAX makes good employees better! 


P-A-X prunes man-hours from the pay- 
roll—cuts walking, waiting, confusion, 
delay—with a completely automatic tele- 
phone service entirely separate from the 
public telephones. 


A P-A-X Business Telephone System 
makes good employees better! Dialing the 
office next door or the far end of your plant 
takes just seconds. Each P-A-X call saves 
time, steps, errors and energy. 





SHerry Jackson & JoHN WAYNE 
From an ex-wife, a new mother. 


investigating whether Wayne's eleven- 
year-old daughter (Sherry Jackson) is 
being neglected by her father. By the time 
Trouble Along the Way reaches its dra- 
matic destination, the football team has 
won, the school has its funds. and Sherry 
has a new mother in the person of the 
probation officer. 

Shrewdly contrived, Trouble Along the 
Way goes all the way in trying to squeeze 





Thousands of organizations have dis- 
covered that a P-A-X Business Telephone 
System quickly pays for itself in lower tele- 
phone bills—and savings from new operat- 
ing efficiencies are almost limitless. Com- 


Typical P-A-X Business Tele- 
phone System serves 50 tele- 
phones—installation requires 


no special engineering. Other 
Systems range incapacity from 
10 to 100's of telephones. 


the last tear and laugh from its material. 
Nonetheless, it is high-toned hokum. Steal- 
ing the show from veteran Actors Coburn 


munications case studies have been pre- 
pared with the cooperation of P-A-X users. 
Write or call: Automatic Electric Sales 







and Wayne is eleven-year-old Sherry 
Jackson in an artfully artless performance 
as Wayne’s pert young daughter. 


Corporation (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 
West Van Buren Street. Chicago 7, Illinois. 


VAS 
AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 


| Believe in You (J. Arthur Rank; Uni- 
versal-International] is a British-made 
film that sets out to show the human side 
of the law. It succeeds in its aim all too 
well, Taking as its central characters a | 
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Storage space? [=~ Call... 


YOUR ALLIED AGENT 


vis 











no.1 specialist 


in storage | 











. ae. des SY rae: 
Your local Allied Agent is the No, 1 Specialist in local and long dis- 
tance moving, storage and packing. See your telephone directory. 
Agents from coast to coast. General Offices, Broadview, Illinois. 
NO. 1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS © NO. 1 IN SERVICE ¢ NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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couple of probation officers attached to a 
London magistrates’ court, the picture 
piles enough melodrama on its theme to 
convince even the most doubting movie- 
goer that probation officers and proba- 
tioners are human, after all. 

In a kaleidoscopic series of case histo- 
ries, a gallery of probationers, ranging 
from the wicked to the underprivileged 
and mentally defective, are pictured in 
predicaments ranging from comedy to 
tragedy. A few of the excessive characters: 
a young hoodlum (Harry Fowler) and a 
delinquent teen-ager (Joan Collins) who 
fall in love with each other: a drunken 
society girl (Ursula Howells); an old lady 
(Katie Johnson) who suffers from the 
delusion that her cats are being poisoned; 
a faded vaudeville star (Ada Reeve) liv- 
ing on her memories and press clippings. 

The direction and acting are more 
restrained than the plot. Celia ( Brief En- 
counter) Johnson makes the part of a 
dedicated probation officer warmly mov- 
ing. As a retired Colonial-Office official 
who decides to take up probation work, 
Cecil Parker brings a jauntily sly humor 
to his role. 


The System (Warner) methodically 
goes through the steps of putting together 
a crime melodrama. But it has far too 
little action, is much too flabby and too 
gabby. The plot: a powerful newspaper 
publisher (Fay Roope) objects to his 
daughter (Joan Weldon) associating with 
Gambling Boss Frank Lovejoy. Things 
end fairly happily when Gangster Lovejoy, 
having come to the conclusion that “you 
can’t run a clean sewer,” spills all to a 
crime investigating committee and goes 
off to prison knowing that Joan will wait 
for him. 


Current & Cuoice 

Shane. A_high-styled, Technicolored 
horse opera, strikingly directed by George 
Stevens; with Alan Ladd, Van Heflin, 
Jean Arthur (Time, April 13). 

Call Me Madam. Ethel Merman spark- 
plugs a big, bouncy movie version of her 
Broadway hit musical about a diamond- 
in-the-rough lady ambassador (Tie 
March 23). 

Lili. A slight but charming cinemusical 
about an orphan girl, a young magician and 
a romantic puppeteer; with Leslie Caron, 
Jean Pierre Aumont, Mel Ferrer (Time, 
March 9). 

Peter Pan. Walt Disney's lighthearted, 
feature-length cartoon adaptation of J. M. 
Barrie's fantasy (Time, Feb. 2). 

The Little World of Don Camillo. 
France's Fernandel as a battling parish 
priest and Italy's Gino Cervi as a Com- 
munist mayor in a film version of the best- 
selling novel (Time, Jan. 19). 

Moulin Rouge. John Huston's richly 
Technicolored film about the life & loves 
of French Painter Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec; with José Ferrer (Time. Jan. 5). 

The Member of the Wedding. Carson 
McCullers’ play about an unhappy twelve- 
year-old girl; with Julie Harris and Ethel 
Waters in their original Broadway parts 
(Time, Dec. 29). 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


balanced, light-as-a-feather beauty. 


Steeeee-rike! Nothing protects like stecl 

. whether it’s a steel catcher’s mask for 
young sportsmen, or an all-steel automobile 
body to protect motorists. In a thousand 
ways, steel brings greater safety to all of us 

and the steels made by U.S. Steel have 
contributed substantially in this respect. 


Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


The Theatre Guild o the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL, 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. 


A “Green Thumb”, they say, helps a lot in making a success- 
ful garden. But so do the right tools for the job. And to 
thousands of gardeners, the “right” tools are Boyco Tools 

- made by U.S. Steel. They’re handsome, sturdy, 100% 
functional, with distinctive, easy-to-grip handles. And the 
famous Boyco Poppy wheelbarrow is a streamlined, perfectly- 


Which Costs The Most... a pound of flour 
or a pound of steel? You may be surprised 
to learn that steel, on the average, costs less 
than half as much as flour per pound. Steel 
also costs considerably less than sugar, lum- 
ber, hamburger steak, fibers and yarns for 
clothing, newsprint. And it is cheaper, by 
far, than any other metal in the world. 






Radioactive Material is reduced to doses for indi- 
vidual patients in this Radio Isotope Unit of the 
Veteran's Hospital, Seattle, Wash. Here, a prescribed 
dose is being measured out, with distillation appa- 
ratus on the shelf above. Laboratory table-tops are 
sanitary, easy-to-clean U-S:S Stainless Steel, and are 
removable for discard when they become too “hot” 
because of penetration of radioactive rays. 





This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


- CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL.. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 


- UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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BOOKS 
Sea lee ies 


Life with a Genius 


Dumagerts ano Carrot Srrips (405 
pp.J}—Mary Mactfadden & Emile Gau- 
vreau—Holt ($3.95). 





Mary Williamson was only a Yorkshire 
millhand until Bernarr (“Body Love’) 
Mactadden. the “Father of Physical Cul- 
ture.” put a tape around her torso (bust 
384. hips 39). After that, life speeded up 
for Mary. First, in a nationwide contest. 
Mactfadden crowned her “Great Britain's 
Perfect Woman”; then he gave her the 
star turn in his physicultural demonstra- 
tions—that of springing nightly off a high 
table and landing “with both feet together 
on his breadbasket.”* Between springs, he 





BERNARR MACFADDEN: DANCER. STRONG Man, P 
When the perfect woman said yes, h 


poured into her astonished ear the truth 
about the breadbasket—how the Mac- 
fadden stomach revolted against break- 
fasts, steaks and alcohol, and how Steel- 
strong it grew on a regimen of nuts. raw 
carrots and beet juice. She knew that he 
loved her when he took her on a 20-mile 
hike; they had barely covered half the 
distance when he popped the question. 
When she said yes, “he stood on his head 
for me for one minute and four seconds.” 

So began (in 1913) a robust alliance 
that was to flourish until 1930. when they 
Separated. Dumbbells and Carrot Strips 
is her story of those years, and if it is 
richer in beet juice than any other biog- 
raphy of Bernarr Macfadden, this is be- 
cause no one has more to reveal about a 
man than his former. wife. Moreover, 
Mary has been assisted by Emile Gau- 
vreau. once a Macfadden editor, who not 
only has his own beans to spill about the 
hoss, but knows just how to cook Mary's. 

Mahogany for the Teeth. Mary was 
19 When they married: Bernarr was 45. 
He had already-rid himself of two Wives 








takes his own high 
four 


* Nowadays Mactfadden, 84 
jumps, has celebrated three of his last 
birthdays by parachuting from a plane, 
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who had proved too brittle to uphold the 
high Macfadden standards of “divine vi- 
tality,” so he took no chances with Mary. 
Her breakfast might consist of one dry 
cracker washed down with cold water and 
honey; her lunch varied from grass tea 
and pea soup (“Fit for a king!” he ex- 
claimed, smacking his lips) to a wide as- 
sortment of nuts, fruits, vegetable juices 
and interminable strips of raw carrot, 
The active day began with the *Mac- 
fadden Bed Exercise.” in which each mate 
turned outward on the double bed and put 
the limbs through slashing, scissor move- 
ments, meanwhile straining the torsos in- 
ward. There followed calisthenics before 
the open window, dumbbell exercises, 


headstands and one-legged squatting ex- 





ercises. The body was by then sufficiently 
limbered up for a “ten-mile jog trot.” 

Mary was excused from some of the 
more rigorous exercises when she was 
pregnant, so she could sometimes lie abed 
watching her husband. Physically, he was 
a striking specimen. His perfectly muscled 
body was only 5 ft. 6 in. high. his visage 
Was stern, beaked and remorseless. his 
eyes of a peculiar hazel which became 
somberly multicolored in moments of pas- 
sion. His teeth were none too good—per- 
haps because he believed that the cure for 
toothache was to chew hard on a piece 
of mahogany (“massage,” he called it). 
He always slept soundly; even when many 
anxieties were on his mind, his snores 
resounded “like coal going down a chute.” 
Though his joints cracked like muskets 
when he did his one-legged heave-ups, 
he was determined to outlive any other 
man of his generation and be a second 
Napoleon. Not that he approved entirely 
of Napoleon. Bonaparte. he used to say 
“filled himself full of onion soup and 
brandy before the battle of Waterloo. 
That fixed him for keeps.” 

Fasting for Impurity. Bernarr and 
Mary traveled a good deal. It was on a 
trip to France that Bernarr composed the 


ARACHUTIST (AT 84), F 
e stood on his head, 


main “hymn” of his “religion of happi- 
ness,” which he taught his disciples to 
bellow to the tune of Jingle Bells: 


Day by day, in every way, 

I am getting well (Ha!) 

I am filled with health and strength, 
More than I can tell (Ho!) 

Now I know, / can £o 

All along the way (Ha!) 

Growing better all the time, 

And singing every day! (Ho!) 


It was only after they settled down in 
the U.S., Bernarr’s homeland. that Mary 
awakened to the full range of his genius 
as health philosopher, promoter and pub- 
lisher, At his editorial peak, Macfadden 
published such sure sellers as Liberty, True 
Story and Physical Culture, plus some 20 
other magazines, with a combined circu- 
lation of 16 million a month. His employ- 













ees included the fabulous John Russell 
Coryell, creator of Nick Carter and author 
of romantic novels signed “Bertha M. 
Clay” and articles on “the benefits of 
fasting” under the name “H. Mitchell 
Whatchet.” Another great Macfadden ally 
was Mother Teats. the Carry Nation of 
physical culture, who sipped grass tea and 
fought under the slogan: “Intercourse for 
Procreation Only!” 

The simpler Macfadden tenets included 
“the harem skirt. grass-eating, boxing with 
the feet, having babies without doctors, 
standing on vour head to make your hair 
grow.” But all these techniques were use- 
less unless the patient practiced the Mas- 
ter’s main belief —*“that . there is but 
one disease: impurity of the blood.” for 
which there was but one cure—to stop 
eating and give the famished body a 
chance to consume its own diseased tis- 
sues. Not that the Master objected to 
patients’ purchasing his “Isham’s Cali- 
fornia Waters of Life” for “dissolving and 
washing away cancer, and curing paral- 
ysis, baldness, dyspepsia, tartar diabetes. 
bunions, and the cigarette liquor and 
drug habits.” 

But even the most advanced Macfad- 
den theories seemed trite compared to 
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Look closely at this picture. In the window you see something 
new—the graceful Hide-aw ay Carrier Room Air Conditioner. 
Notice how it is installed—flush w ith the window sill. It looks 
different because it doesn’t project into the room, doesn’t inter- 
fere with draperies. It feels different too. because the air it 
delivers is cooler, cleaner, drier—ty ice cooled, twice filtered, 
. z ) 1? | (! On elt LIOTL im Of twice detonated, And ee Sioneeh-saennes whisper 
- : = a —so silent you can hardly hear it. » Sleeping, dining, enter- 


asa lady likes it... taining, you will be happier this summer in any room with a 
: Carrier Room Air Conditioner. And if you want air condition- 
takes no space in the room 


ing in every room throughout the house, Carrier can provide 


that too. Simply add Carrier cooling to your present warm 


4 
: 
i 
if 
4 





air heating system or install a year-round Weathermaker that 


= = heats and cools. Either way, you can modernize an old house. 


( w] Waly = ain» And by building in air conditioning, you can start a new house 

/ rs / j } 

ee $b lé f vA, off with the right climate. Best of all, this year-round comfort 
— ee 


is within the reach of modest incomes. #® More than 50 years 
first name in air conditioning ago, Carrier people founded the air conditioning industry. 
Today, Carrier provides a wider range of air conditioning 
equipment than any other manufacturer—and more Carrier 
equipment is serving more people and more purposes than 
any other make. All this experience is yours to command. 
Look for Carrier in the Classified Telephone Directory. Or 
write directly to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 
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There should be at least 


This 


Dealer 





Offered you without cost or obligation 
by the makers of the — 


Smith- 
Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


The new Smith-Corona is tomorrow's 
typewriter here today. For example, 
see Page Gage demonstrated. This 
amazing feature takes the guesswork 
out of page-end typing. 


Feed your dog like this 
Dash-fed champion! 


Champion Derbydach’s Schatze, winner 
of top Dachshund awards at dog shows 
from coast to coast, poses with handler 
Jerry Rigden. Your dog, too, deserves 
Dash—t6 /ook and fee/ his best! 


is fortified 
with LIVER ! 
CONTAINS CHLOROPHYLLIN—Stops Doggy Odors 
122 





handy, 
packed with practical suggestions, typing methods, 
tips and shortcuts. Whether you're an expert 
typist or a beginner, you'll find it mighty useful. 


or Branch Office 
Directory). 


one in every office! 


Typing shortcuts—time and trouble savers! 


pocket-size 24-page brochure is 


Clip this to your letterhead giving the number 
of copies you can use and send to Smith-Corona 
your 


(See Classified 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario, Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 


by those who REALLY know 
CANADIAN WHISKY 





PORTED BY 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY IMC. 
| NEW YORK, WY. 











| the revolutionary Macfadden inventions. 


Most sensible of these was the 
culture watch’—a turnip-size timepiece 
whose dial showed what exercises should 
be performed and what eaten at 
given hours (é.g., “8 a.m. No breakfast. 
Take cool water. Walk to work. 
Identify the birds . . .”). Others included 
an apparatus for sluicing ‘pure Macfad- 
den air” over the skins of fully dressed 
businessmen while they sat working at 
their desks, and a narrow-gauge railroad 
with open flatcars for the use of customers 
in department stores. (“It will revolution- 


“physical 


food 


glass 


ize Macy’s,” said Bernarr. “Then Gim- 
bels.”) Most staggering of all, though 
never completed or put to use, was the 


mammoth freezer into which the unem- 
ployed were to be put in times of depres- 
sion “and defrosted when employment 
becomes plentiful again.” 

A Second Reformation. By then, Mary 
and Bernarr were beginning to drift apart. 
It was all very well for him to dream, as 
he slept on the floor encased in “The Mac- 
fadden Body-Free Blanket Rib,” of be- 
coming the “first Physical Culture Presi- 
dent of the United States,” but Mary 
blanched at the thought of becoming 
known as the “Constantly Pregnant First 
Lady.” She had borne him four daughters 
under the “no-doctors” rules of Macfad- 
den birthmanship, and now he felt that 
four (conceived by following the 
Macfadden rules of sex determination) 
would nicely round off “The Perfect Fam- 
ily.” Mary obliged with three and then 
rebelled. The Prophet of Physical Culture 
gave her a long, hard look and pronounced 
the terrible final words: “Woman, you are 
no longer necessary to my success!” 

It is Mary's hope that readers of this 
biography will find it free of “the animus 
which, regrettably, is part of the human 
make-up.” The hope, regrettably, is not 
justified. Every last frailty and intimate 
secret of Bernarr Macfadden is exposed 
by Mary and her ghost with such relish 
that by the time they are through with 
him, the Father of Physical Culture sounds 
much more of a human being than he ever 
did before. Moreover, Bernarr takes on 
unexpected stature as the modern pioneer 
of the low-heel shoe, the bed board, en- 
riched flour, sun bathing, brief swimsuits 
and many of the foods known today to be 
the richest in vitamins. Macfadden hoped 
to usher in a second Reformation, but, as 
he rightly remarked of the leader of the 
first one: “{Luther] sat around doin’ 
too much thinkin’ and takin’ cracks at 
the Pope. That’s not the way to make a 
success these days.” 


sons 


Life Force a la Grecque 
Zorba THE Greek (311 pp.J—Nikos 
Kazantzakis—Simon & Schuster ($3.50). 


~~ 


Nikos Kazantzakis, 68, was runner-up 
for the Nobel Prize in Literature last 
year.* Born in Crete and author of some 
30 novels, plays and books on philosophy, 
Kazantzakis is one of Greece's leading men 
Francois Mauriac 


* The winner: France's 


| (Time, Nov. 17). 
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Push-Button Lacquer 








CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


-..ameans of “touching up”’ fur- 
niture, automobiles, and house- 
hold equipment that would be 
convenient, easy to do, and not 


messy. 


SOLUTION... 


. . . aerosol lacquers, made with 
nitrocellulose and resins produced 
by Hercules. These quick-drying 
sprays, readily applied at the 
touch of a finger, restore original 
color to any lacquered or baked 


enamel surface. 


RESULT... 


. .. in homes, showrooms and on 
production lines, more and more 
touch-up and repair jobs are being 
handled by aerosol lacquers. Users 
find these lacquers dry hard in a 
matter of minutes. Dealers know 
these lacquers remain stable and 
have long shelf life. For informa- 
tion on how aerosol formulations 
can increase your lacquer sales, 


write Hercules. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


... Soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


H E R Cr ] L E S HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 933 Market Street,Wilmington 99, Del. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ASSURE YOURSELF OF 
LOWEST HEATING COSTS 


y DETROIT 
HEATING 
CONTROLS 





| 


The Thermostat 
wth » heme 
menchasive with DeTeRT 


Positive Protection Against 
Wasteful over and under Heating! 


If you're building a home you can make 

doubly certain, right now, of years and 

years of convenient, carefree, low cost 

heating comfort. Ask your architect, 

builder or heating contractor to select a 

heating unit equipped with dependable, 

economical DETROIT Controls. For only 

DETROIT gives you the exclusive “thermo- 

stat with a brain”—the built-in device 

that “thinks” ahead, senses temperature 

changes long before you can and keeps 

room temperature just right for health, | 
comfort and fuel economy. Remember, 
the finest heating equipment can be no 

better than its automatic controls, so get 

the best—specify DETROIT Controls, 






ESTABLISHED IN 1877 AS 


Detroit Lusmcaron (pmpany 


DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
Ovmon ot Aurmicas Raoiatoe & Standard Savitary cosresaree 


EOS 


Canadian Representatives in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
—Railway & Engineering Specialties, Lid 





AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
for REFRIGERATION 


AIR CONDITIONING - DOMESTIC HEATING 
AVIATION + TRANSPORTATION . HOME 
APPLIANCES « INDUSTRIAL USES 


Sewing home and imdusty 
AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER 
CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE « DETROIT CONTROLS 
KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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| of letters. When Zorba the Greek appeared 
PI 


in Britain seven months ago, British crit- 
ics tossed cheers around like “well dones” 
at a cricket match. Said the Times Lit- 
erary Supplement: “Mr. Kazantzakis 

has created in Zorba one of the great char- 
Said the New 
“A minor classic.” 
But the British still found it a bit puzzling. 
Observed the Observer's 


acters of modern fiction.” 


Statesman & Nation 


reviewer: “I en- 
joyed it so much that I wish I could define 
it; not being Greek, I have no word for it. 
Zorba the resists easy definition. 
Like the Odyssey and Don Quixote, it 
nearly plotless but never pointless. Like 


Greek 





the heroes of those fictional sagas, its hero, 
\lexis Zorba. casts a larger shadow on the 
world than the world does on him. 
Bouncing Grandpa. Who is Zorba? He 
is Everyman with a Greek accent. He is 
Sinbad crossed with Sancho Panza. He is 
the Shavian Life Force poured into a long, 











Phot B 
NOVELIST KAZANTZAKIS 
For Everyman, a Greek accent. 
lean, fierce-mustached Greek whose 65 


years in the Mediterranean sun have nei- 
ther dimmed his hawk eyes nor dulled his 
laughter. From the when 
he pounces on the nameless narrator of 
the story with an abrupt offer—“Taking 
me with you? ... I can make soups 
you ve never heard or thought of’"—Zorba 
makes the heroes of most modern fiction 
seem like dyspeptic ghosts. 

The narrator, who bec omes Zorba’s boss 
and foil a 35-year-old scholar. tired 
bookworm-eaten, a 20th century Hamlet. | 
Sensing that he ought to get away from his 
study for a while, he eases off on his de- 
finitive life of Buddha and tries to run a 
lignite mine. Zorba, the would-be cook 
becomes his chief engineer. And through 
Zorba, the scholar learns to see the world 
fresh each day, 

As he kicks a downhill, Zorba 
turns to the scholar and asks: “Boss, did 
you see that? On slopes, stones come to 
life again.” Sometimes he is a myth-mak- 


pagan moment 





is 


stone 
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“e ° 
He's 


since I forgot the Angostura* 


been riding me ever 


in his Manhattan.” 


AnGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*P.S. Angostura marries the ingredients 
of a Manhattan. Use %; whiskey, Vs sweet 
vermouth, dash or two of Angostura to 
each cocktail. Stir in mixer filled with 
cracked ice. Strain. Serve, Skoal! 


COME... thrill to America’s 


pane (ounby 















* the breathtaking 


S(0) BLACK HILLS 4'#0Ks 


SY 











Truly, this is nature's 





camera-country... every 
DUSe, every pavie to be lived again, 


alt 


view worth o 





History rich, sports-filled, action.packed 
the Block Hills a vacationer's por 


visitors ¢ 






nature's history lesson — re 
through South Dak 
breothtoking Blac 





Write! Beautiful color folder is free 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMM. 


A. H. Pankow, Pub. Dir., Pierre, South Dekote 


BY MAIL to TIME readers 


Any book reviewed in TIME supplied by re- 
turn mail. WE PAY THE POSTAGE —You pay 
only the bookstore price. No C.0.D.’s please. 


The BOOKMAILER, 46 Cedar St.. N.Y. 5. N.Y. 
rr 





MACHINE WITH EXTRA 
KEYBOARD 
This photo-path pattern shows the ac- 
tual head motion of the operator who 
has to think and work in two systems, 
not one. Head and mind work harder. 


MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 


Operator's head travels only one- 
sixth as far, as proved by this light 
pattern. No bob or weave on the 
compact Monroe Single Keyboard, 


How to make HEADWAY 


against your Calculating Costs 





In cutting your overhead, head travel (the movement of the operator's 
head when making calculations) can be an important factor, When you 
reduce head travel you reduce fatigue ... improve efficiency... and sharply 


reduce costly errors. 

, ok ae epeppeeecy 
A series of scientific motion photographs made by the U. S. Testing  reteel 222.29 29 tS 
Company, Inc., revealed that the fully automatic Monroe Calculator— 
tested* against comparable machines on the same routine business prob- 


lems—reduces head travel much more. Reduces hand travel, eye travel, too. 


The exclusive Monroe Single Keyboard is so compact the operator 
moves her head less, “uses’’ it better. This lets the operator work with com- 
plete, undistracted concentration, And—by saving motion and lessening 
fatigue—it makes for maximum figuring efficiency... keeps personnel 
happier... far more productive. It actually saves you money! 





Only the Monroe with its famous, exclusive Single Keyboard registers 
zeros and decimals automatically. Only the Monroe frees the operator so 


completely—hand, head and eye—for greater figure output. MO N RO i ) 


You can see for yourself how you can save time and money with the 
Single Keyboard Monroe Calculator. For additional photographic evi- CALCULATING + ADDING 


dence, call your local Monroe man today for a demonstration. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


*Test No. 44156, April 10, 1952 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Copy Any Size Office Form 
in Seconds with COAYAZEX 





Copy anything typed, printed, written or drawn on ordinary translucent paper 


with this desk-side Model 14 COPYFLEX. Get error-free, ready-to-use, b 


=k- 





on-white diazotype copies of any office form — big accounting worksheet or 
small memo. You can also copy opaque originals, using exclusive Bruning 
Reflex Film. Copyflex works on standard 115-volt a-c power line; requires no 


exhausts, dark rooms, messy inks or stencils 
anyone an operator. Average copying costs 


less than 2¢ per sq. ft. 


Five-minute instruction makes 
including all charges — total 


COPYFLEX Recovers “Lost” Discounts, Speeds 
Vital Reports for Leading Department Stores 


Duplicating and checking invoices for furniture and appliances 
bought by a big East Coast department store* took so long that the store 
was losing money; it was failing to make payments within the allow- 
able 10-day discount period. Now Bruning Copyflex “engineered 


aperwork” has reduced these “discount losses” by 90%. 
paf ) 


A Copyflex 


duplicates 98 percent of invoices received, turning out as many as 1,000 


copies a day. Cost — including all charges — 


Another department store” saves 
time and money by using Copyflex for 
daily flash sales reports, profit state- 
ments, open-to-buy reports and other 
urgently needed figures. Top manage- 
ment receives reports within the hour. 

Everywhere companies large and 
small are slashing copying costs by en- 
gineering their paperwork with Bruning 
Copyfiex. Now is the time to start your 


BRUNING 


Today’s Paperwork Engineered 


with Jet-Age Speed 
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2¢ per invoice. 

own efficiency program. Send coupon 
today for the full story on Copyflex — 
the modern way to speed office 
paperwork. 

“Name on request. 


—-- TT 7} 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., Dept. T43 | 


r 
I 4700 Montrose Avenue Chicago 41, Illinois 
| | 
| CJ Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14 | 
[] Show me how I can use COPYFLEX in | 
my—__ poperwork, | 
| Name Title ] 
Company 
| Street | 
City Zone State 
— — — -Offices in Principal Cities. — a — 8 





} 
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er: “My grandfather had a white beard 
and used to wear rubber shoes. One day 
he leapt from the roof of our house, but 
when_ his touched the ground he 
bounced like a ball and bounced up higher 
than the house, and went higher and higher 
still till he disappeared in the clouds. That 
is how my grandfather died.” 

"Night Ils a Woman." When Zorba is 
too full for words, he dances in wild leaps 
like a trout or unslings his santuri (a kind 
of dulcimer) and plucks from it the haunt- 
ing laments of the Levant. Zorba is a great 
unbeliever in everything but the abundant 
life. Pockmarked with bullet scars, he has 
no faith in war. Full of reverent 
fore the universe, he cannot stomach or- 
ganized religion or priests (“{ They 
fleece their tleas’). Child of instinct, Zorba 
defines the hours as if he had created 
them. “Daytime is a man,” he explains, 
“night is a woman.” 

On many a night Zorba heads for the 
home of Bouboulina, a blowzy 
tomed “old siren,” once the darling of ad- 
mirals and of fleets. When his boss refuses 
to make love to a young. appetizing wid- 
ow, Zorba warns him Every man has 
his folly, but the greatest folly of all. . 
is not to have one.”’ The boss takes Zorba’s 
advice to heart and the young widow to 
Meanwhile, Zorba never 


feet 


awe be- 


even 


scow-bot- 


bed. 
chance to ask such puzzlers as 
Who the stars? 


The boss’s widow is 


misses a 
What is a 
Why do 
men die? murdered 
by puritanical peasants, Bouboulina 
the lignite mine fails—and all these calam 
ities lead to the rt of Zorba’s message 


woman? made 





live as if one were to die the next minute. 

Zorba is too full of juice to die onstage 
Author Kazantzakis tries to kill him off 
in a letter. His last words: I've done 


heaps and heaps of things in my life, but 
I still did not do enough . 
But Author Kazantzakis reckons without 
his own talent. He has created Zorba, but 
he cannot kill him, 


. Good night! 


One Long View 


THe Worto ANoO THE West 


Oxford 





(99 pp.J— 





Arnol« University 


Press ($2). 


Toynbee 


As if he were sitting, port and cigar at 
hand, in the common room of some dis- 
tant planet populated by Oxford 
Professor Arnold Toynbee looks down on 
the world and its worries with the Long 
View of history. Man, says Toynbee. with 
a Balliol-bred benignity of wit and grace 
of phrasing, is but a scurrying creature on 
inthill who may be. but is 

doomed, It 


dons, 


a cosmi¢ not 


necessarily all depencs on 


how the scurriers respond to challenge. 
Toynbee’s genial ability to work out 
patterns in history made the 1947 abridg- 


ment of the first six volumes of his monu- 
mental A Study of History 
ind Toynbee’s tinkled 


bestseller, 
the 


s of 


name 
Martini glasses of Brooklyn ¢ 
Bloomsbury. Now, Historian 
gives his public a peek at what 
come in Volumes VII through X of his 
magnum opus, due for publication next 
year. The World and the West, 
tion of six lectures delivered last year on 


among 





Toynbee 


is vel to 


a collec- 
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What's in tt for me ra 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE never read THE 
Pisecusan before, and so, as you pick 
up your first copy, you would naturally 
ask, “What's in it for me?” 

There’s a good answer to that question, 
Not our own answer, but the answer of the 
people you yourself would think best quali- 
fied to judge a magazine . . . people who 
make the news, and people whose job it is 
to know the news. 


This is what they say is in it for you: 


The facts that really matter. Since you 
couldn't possibly read all the news, and 
since not all the news is essential, THE 
REPORTER concentrates on the things you 
absolutely need to know, Instead of merely 
summarizing the news, THE REPORTER col- 
lects all the vital facts for you, interprets 
them, and frequently manages to unearth 
events and issues you ought to know more 
about. For example, it was THE REPORTER'S 
digging out and putting together of the un- 
published facts about wire-tapping in 
America that won it the 1952 George Polk 
Special Award in Journalism. (THE 
REPORTER is the only magazine that has 
ever received this Award.) Referring to THE 
REpPoRTER’s China Lobby series which was 
also notable for its gathering together and 
interpretation of unpublished facts, The 
Washington Post said, “They have done 
what a veritable legion of newspapermen 
and university researchers have, hitherto 
unsuccessfully, tried to do,” 


This, too, is in it for you: 

The kind of information usually withheld 
from the general reader on the theory that 
it is “too technical” for him to understand. 
THE REPORTER presents this material — 
with no sacrifice of its meaning—in clear 


J ven 
Tw * 


Ntorvenllt S 





and understandable terms, thus giving its 
readers the information they need to de- 
termine what action can or should be taken. 
Because of this quality, THe REPORTER was 
described by distinguished commentator 
Eric Sevareid as “The most courageous at- 
tempt to fill the awful void in the spectrum 
of American periodicals that we have seen 
in this generation.” 


Here's something else that's in it for you: 
A full sense that no matter how far away 
events occur they eventually creep up on 
us at home. A revolution in Egypt, a death 
in Russia—those things happen in distant 
lands. THE REPORTER anticipates the re- 
percussions of these far-away events and 
shows how they are likely to affect our 
policies and pocketbooks. THE REPORTER 
looks at clouds no larger than a man’s 


hand—over Europe, over the Middle East, 
wherever they appear—and warns of com- 
ing tempests. That is one reason why Adlai 
Stevenson said: “THE REPORTER is a re- 
markable magazine. I have yet to see any- 
thing better edited.” Mr, Stevenson has 
been a subscriber since THE REPORTER'S 
first issue four years ago. 


The most authoritative and interesting 
contributors are in it for you: 

THE REPORTER brings you the writing of 
such men as historian Henry Steele Com- 
mager, radio commentator Elmer Davis, 
Pulitzer Prize winner Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., former Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee Hugh Scott, cartoon- 
ist Bill Mauldin, former Ambassador and 
Assistant Secretary of State A. A. Berle, 
Jr., and other outstanding statesmen, au- 
thors, commentators and scientists. 


Some of the most enjoyable reading 
published today is in it for you: 

THE REPORTER makes world affairs so in- 
teresting to read about that a leading news- 
paper referred to THe REPORTER as “a 
journal which comes to our desk once each 
fortnight with all the refreshment of a cool 
breeze of reason and enlightenment.” THE 
REPORTER also offers you sharply etched 
profiles and human-interest stories ... sa- 
tirical verse, reviews of books, television 
and movies .. . plus illustrations, cartoons 
and caricatures by America's most talented 
artists, 


A substantial saving is in it for you: 

To make it easy for you to enjoy this 
unique new reading experience, we're offer- 
ing you a special introductory rate plus a 
free copy of The Political Yearbook-1952! 






tee POUTICAL 


reanroo® 1952 | 









You save a full 40% of the single-copy 
price, or 23% of the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. Not only are 18 issues o won- 
derful value at $2.67—many subscrib- 
ers say that The Political Yearbook alone 
is well worth this price. What's more, if 
a you enclose payment with your order, 


. , you get two extra issues (totaling 20 in 
¢ Y all) because we save bookkeeping, bill- 
Pa 
The t 

> a 


THE POLITICAL 
YEARBOOK—1952 


The Political Yearbook-1952 
is a handsome, finely illus- 
trated volume which brings you the best of THE 
REPORTER’s writings of the past year, put together 
so as to give you a clear picture of the world we 
live in. 6" x 9 * 160 pages * Oxford cloth 
















THE REPORTER—A Fortnightly of Facts and Ideas 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a subscriber to THE REPORTER at the special 
introductory rate of $2.67 for 18 issues, and send me my free copy 
of THE PottticaL YearBook-1952 immediately. 

OD) Bill me 

Olam enclosing $2.67. Include 2 extra issues for cash pay- 

ment, making a total of 20 issues, 


067 


ing and postage. 
- 


The supply of Yearbooks is limited— 
ee to get your copy, mail this coupon now! 
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A leading South Bend manufacturer reports 


"54,333 Saved 


with Hauserman Movable Walls 


@ With almost three miles of Hauserman Movable Walls 
installed in their main plant and offices since 1932, officials 
of this large Indiana company* have had ample opportunity 
to study the long-term advantages afforded by these modern 
cost-saving partitions. 

Based on actual maintenance records, decorating savings alone 
have amounted to $22,625. Whereas their ordinary walls are 
repainted at regular five-year intervals, Hauserman Movable 
Walls still retain their like-new appearance ... without 
repainting ... after more than twenty years. 


Like any company, large or small, this manufacturer must 
occasionally rearrange floor areas. Here, too, Hauserman 
Movable Walls have contributed heavily toward greater effi- 
ciency and operating economy. With a minimum of disturbance 
to normal routine, Hauserman Walls have been taken down, 
moved and re-erected—quickly and easily—at a savings of 
$36,708 over the cost of moving fixed walls. 


That's the story. Doesn't it suggest an idea to you? 


*Name on Request 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


“The Inside Story of Building Economy”... 16 pages 
of illustrations, facts and figures on Hauserman 
Movable Walls. Write today for your copy. The E. F. 
Hauserman Co., 7526 Gront Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Novable cheloriors- 


OFFICES © SCHOOLS * LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS «¢« 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





the BBC, is always readable, if often dis- 
concertingly brief in its arguments. 
Who Invaded Whom? With all the 
assurance of a Renaissance pope issuing a 
bull, Toynbee first divides contemporary 
mankind into two blocs: on one hand, the 
World; on the other, the West. The West, 
like its principal challenger, Russia, is an 
“ex-Christian” civilization. But not only 
is the West without a faith; it is “the 
arch-aggressor of modern times.” The 
World, and especially Russia, “invaded by 
Western armies overland in 1941, 1915, 
1812, 1709 and 1610,” has reason to mis- 
trust the West. Toynbee avoids embar- 
rassing this general thesis by any mention 
of the invasions of the West by the World, 
e.4., those of Islam and Genghis Khan. 
Toynbee concedes that, since 1945, the 
West finds itself “suffering at the hands of 
the World what the World has been suf- 
fering at Western hands for a number of 





Jane Bown 


HistokIAN TOYNBEE 
Look at the Romans. 


centuries past.” Is Toynbee suggesting 
that the West is simply frying in a fire of 
its own building? It would seem so, for he 
argues even that Communist tyranny it- 
self is a Western product: the tyranny is a 
historical one caused by the Russians’ 
“resignation to an autocratic regime” ca- 
pable of defending them from the West; 
Communism is a heresy of Christianity, a 
Western heresy adopted by Russia, along 
| with Western technology, as a weapon 
of defense. 

Western technology has not always 
saved the Russians, for the West keeps 
getting ahead: “Peter [the Great] 
launched Russia on a technological race 
with the West which Russia is still run- 
ning. Russia has never yet been able to 
rest, because the West has continually 
been making fresh spurts.” Peter brought 

| Russian weapons sufficiently up to date to 
defeat the Swedish invaders in 1709 and 
the French in 1812, but then the Indus- 
| trial Revolution came along, and the West 
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. says JOHN R. BRAUE, 


Painting above shows on-the-scene operation of 2-ton B-4 Dodge truck owned by R.F.S. Company, Chicago, Ill. 


“! switched to Dodge 
because of its new power” 


General Manager, R.F.S. Company (Transportation Engineers), Chicago, Illinois 


“When it came to making replacements 
in our 2-ton truck fleet, we chose Dodge 
with its new, power-packed engine. 

“That larger 250.6 cubic inch displace- 
ment engine our Dodge 
comparable to 214-ton trucks of other 


makes 2-ton 
makes. It develops enough horsepower 
to pull terrificly heavy loads up steep 
inclines, with plenty of power to spare. 
“What’s more, the new, improved Dodge 
brakes permit short stops in spite of a 
back-breaking load of roll steel.” 


Enthusiastic owners praise new 
Dodge power, handling ease, 
ability to haul bigger payloads. 
See the new Dodge trucks at 
your neighborly Dodge dealer's. 


DODGE #1 
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NEW DODGE "“Job-Rated” TRUCKS ARE BETTER THAN EVER 


New, no-shift transmission! 


New Truck-o-matic Transmis- 
sion with gyrol Fluid Drive 
available in 14-, 34-ton Dodge 


trucks, retains clutch for rock- 
ing out of mud, sand, snow. 7 
great engines, 3 of them brand- 
new! 100 to 171 h.p.—218 to 
413 cu. in. displacement. 


New, super-safe brakes! New, 
improved braking assures smooth, 
sure stops with less pedal pres- 
sure, gives greater load protec- 
tion, new styling inside and out, 
and over 50 other new features. 
There’s a Dodge ‘Job-Rated” 
truck that’s just right for your job. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WITH 


Dnt 





“TRUCKS 
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"Gives music 
aspatial sense, 








naqgnecoracr 


Unbelievable realism! Two simultaneous recordings on one 





tape that gives sound a perspective and a “third dimension.” 
Adds sensational depth and living “presence” to recordings. 
For greater fidelity and selectivity, and for the identification 
of any sound among many, use this new Binaural Magnecorder in 


office conferences, teaching, research, laboratory and field tests. 





S We D the professional tape recorder 
ne L / VW for home and office... 









own “sound library” 
to operate with your i nt sound 
system. In blond or ri jahogany 


cabinets, priced from $425, =o 


aes a 
/ For demonstration, see your pis Pa 
of le 
| 





directory under Recorders,” 


DEPT. T-4, 225 WEST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


outstripped Russia, and (in the guise of 
the German army) beat the Czar’s armies 
in World War I. Stalin took up where 
Peter left off, got Russia sufficiently re- 
Westernized by 1941 to defeat another 
Western invader, Nazi Germany. But no 
sooner had the Germans been cleared 
from the mother soil than the West 
shot out ahead again with the atomic 
bomb. “So today. for the third time, 
Russia is having to make a forced march 
to catch up.’ 

Any Hope? Not only Russia, but the 
World's other West-fearing civilizations— 
Islam, India, the Far East—have adopted 
Western technology and ideas in self- 
defense. But the World has accepted only 
the more trivial parts of Western civiliza- 
tion: it resolutely rejects Western religion 
and values. Here, Toynbee’s readers get a 
new Toynbean equation, the Law of En- 
counters: “When a traveling culture-ray 
is diffracted into its component strands 

. + by the resistance of a social body 
upon which it has impinged, its techno- 
logical strand is apt to penetrate faster 
and further than its religious strand. . .” 

Since the World has turned Western 
technology on its creators and has reject- 
ed Western faith, while the West itself has 
lost its Christianity, is there any hope? Of 
course, answers Toynbee in the voice of 
a man warming his port before the com- 
mon-room fireplace; look at the Greeks 
and the Romans. “After [they] had con- 
quered the world by force of arms, the 
world took its conquerors captive by con- 
verting them to new religions which ad- 
dressed their message to all human souls,” 

Is the World going to teach the West a 
new religion? Toynbee asks—and it is 
hard to tell whether he means it or is 
merely blowing smoke rings in his wine- 
glass. “We cannot say, because we cannot 
foretell the future. We can only see that 
what has actually happened once, in anoth- 
er episode of history, must at least be one 
of the possibilities that lie ahead of us.” 


Recent & READasLe 
The Vagrant Mood, by Somerset 


Maugham. Half a dozen gossipy sketches 
and essays on some of the friends and 
interests of a lifetime (Time, April 6). 

Count d'Orgei, by Raymond Radiguet. 
Three people locked in a triangle of sensi- 
bilities; by a French literary prodigy who 
died at 20 (Time, March 30). 

Holmes-Laski Letters, edited by Mark 
DeWolfe Howe. Nearly 1,500 pages of 
learning, gossip and friendly controversy 
between a skeptical old Brahmin and a 
Marxist intellectual (Time, March 23). 

Five Gentlemen of Japan, by Frank 
Gibney, A searching book about the Japa- 
nese, told around the lives & times of an 
admiral, a farmer, a newspaperman, a 
steelworker and the Emperor (Time, 
March 16). 

The Happy Rural Seat, by George 
Lanning. Brilliant first novel on the sub- 
ject of the unlived life (Trae, March 9), 

A Good Man, by Jefferson Young. 
The story of a Mississippi Negro who de- 
cides to paint his house, and white at 
that (Time, March 9). 
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Strength you can bank on—At your bank, vaults and safe deposit boxes 
made of Armco Stainless Steel are an extra safeguard for your savings. 
This special steel is tough to tamper with; it’s hard, solid rustless metal 
all the way through. In your home, this same gleaming metal gives you 
beauty, ease of cleaning and long life in kitchen sinks. cooking utensils 
and many other products. Armco Stainless is only one of many Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels—each designed to bring you special benefits in the 
products you buy. When you see the Armco label on any product, it 
means the manufacturer has taken special care to select a steel that will 


These Armco Steels 
protect the things 


you own 


give you better, longer service. 


WT 





Key to a dry house is a tight, durable roof drainage system. And 
when gutters and downspouts are made of long-lasting Armco 
Painterip Steel, they can be painted right away to blend with 
the rest of the house. Unlike ordinary metals, PAintcRIP has 
a special surface that takes and holds paint. It keeps paint on 
roof drainage systems, dishwashers and kitchen cabinets look- 
ing new and attractive for years of rugged service. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE \V/ 


Accidents like this won't cause damage when kitchen table 
tops, work surfaces and appliances are made of stain-resisting 
porcelain enamel on Armco Enameling Iron. This special metal 
under the glistening finish helps keep it smooth and easy to 
clean. Modern bathtubs, sinks and lavatories made of porce- 
lain enamel on Armco Enameling Iron are light in weight, 
extra strong and stay beautiful for a lifetime. 


RMCS 


Armco Special-Purpose Steels help manufacturers make better products for you 
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BOND 


YOU CAN CHOOSE 


“ ...but did you know that 





FROM 


BOND PAPERS MADE BY HAMMERMILL? 


1. Luxurious Cockletone Bond, The letter- 
head paper you'll find in offices where 
decisions count. The result of 20 years’ 
laboratory research and experiments, this 
handsome, distinctive paper has every 
wanted quality found in bond Papers sell- 
ing at considerably higher cost. 


2. Versatile Hammermill Bond. You can 
now obtain this most famous of all bond 
papers in a new, more brilliant white, with 
improved snap and crackle, with greater 
bulk and strength. Tens of thousands of 
business firms rely on it for attention- 
winning sales letters, neat invoices, time- 
saving business forms. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION mokes all these Hammermill papers teodily ovailable. | 
Specify a bond poper made by Hammermill on your next Printing order. Ask your | 
Printer’s odvice on the tight one for your specific need. Get to know them your- 


self. Mail the coupon today for a sample pa 


Remember 
PAYS TO DO BUSINESS On 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
1453 East Lake Road, Eric 6, Pa. 


Plea 
G aped 


Posi 
The Hammermill watermark is 


| 
| 
| 
mill 
| 
| 
I 
I 
t 


our word of honor fo the public 


packet showing the four Hammer- 


Name 
Se 


3. Management Bond. Created to pro- 
vide business with a low-cost watermarked 
bond paper, this quality grade is now 
available in a more pleasing white, with 
increased strength; maintains printability 
and writability which have made it a 
popular choice for economical mailings and 
interior business forms. 


4. Fast-running Whippet Bond. A pleas- 
ing new white, greater opacity and strength 
characteristics that really “stand out" are 
1953 qualities of this unwatermarked bond, 
Specially manufactured to give maximum 
speed — maximum savings —in the fast 
production of carefully budgeted printing. 














cket of Hammermill’s ‘Efficient 4," 


se send me— FREE —a sample 


bond papers, 


tro 





Viease attuch to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 











MISCELLANY 


Prayer Meeting. In Ciudad Juarez, 
Mex.. two pickpockets kneeling in a church 
robbed Andres Quinonez of his wallet and 
$13 while he praying, were arrested 
by a policeman kneeling behind them, 





Was 


Shall We Dance? In Birmingham, Lu- 
cian McCrary told police who arrested him 


tor reckless driving that a couple of girls 


had pulled alongside his car, shouted, “If 

you want to go dancing, follow us,” then 

had outdistanced him at 110 m.p.h. 
Dud. In Bakersfield, Calif., Marine 


Sergeant M. U. Johnson gingerly disman- 
tled an unexploded bazooka rocket he 
found lying in an alley, discovered a note 
in place of the explosive: “What the heck 
are you looking for? You crazy?’ 


Stormy Weather. In Wichita, when 
Robert Steven refused to push i stalled 
car from a flooded intersection for fear his 
own would stall angry 
piled out, ripped the hood ornament off 
Steven's auto and poured water on the 


auto eight men 


back seat, 


Cure. In Manchester, England, Steel- 


worker Edward Eckersley, who hit his 
61-year-old mother on the head with an 
ix, Was only put on probation after a 


detective told the court: “She suffers from 
high blood pressure and he genuinely be- 
lieved the old wives’ story that a blow on 
the head would relieve it.” 


Good Try. In Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
Joe Quintant, charged with failing to dis- 
play 1953 plates on his car, was excused 
by the judge when he explained that the 
last time he tried to put on the new plates, 
an old back injury flared up and sent him 
to the hospital for three weeks. 


Bon Voyage. In St. Peter, Minn., 
the weekly Herald ran a classified ad: 
“WANTED: Man to handle dynamite. 
Must be prepared to travel unexpectedly,” 


Impressionists. In Springfield, Mass., 
Custodian Alexander Caranicholas went to 
the hospital and Custodian Frank Klupa 
went to court after fighting over the use 
of a mop-pail in the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Question & Answer. In Buffalo, Charles 
Anderson was fined $15 for sneering at 
Patrolmen William Moslow and Charles 
Hahn and asking whether they were “real 
policemen or boy scouts.” 


Undercover Agent. In Dallas, a woman 
who was arrested after a department-store 
floorwalker saw her slip two articles under 


her dress was unburdened of: a sack of 
candy, two billfolds, a raincoat. a boy's 
shirt, two brassiéres, five pairs of ladies’ 
hose, a jar of deodorant, a tube of tooth- 


paste, two pints of paint, two flower bulbs. 
four packages of flower and vegetable 
seeds, three packages of buckshot. 
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. SOME DAY, you will sip an Old Charter highball... po KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
and vou will have made a friend for life! For Old Charter STRAIGHT BOURBON 
starts as the noblest of whiskies, and seven vears’ aging 
makes it magnificently mellow and ripe. Soe. naturally, 


; : : STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 7 YEARS OLD » 86 PROOF 
Old Charter is a bourbon of unigue, superb quality! 


OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY © LOUISVILLE, KY 
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R. J. Reynolds Tob, Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C 





MICKEY MANTLE, Yankee 
slugger, made his own 40 
Day Test and states, ‘For 
mildness and flavor, you 
can't beat Camels!’ 





~— beats 
EDDIE ROBINSON, slug 
King first sacker, says, 
"Camel flavor keeps tast- 
ing good, pack after pack 
And are they mild!’ 


VIC RASCHI, New York 
Yankees, says, “Camels are 
my choice for mildness. 
And Camels’ rich flavor 
doesn't tire my taste!’ 


tor UILDWESS and FLAVOR 





BOB LEMON, Cleveland 





BILL COX, a star of the 


BILL GOODMAN, Boston 





HANK SAUER, M. V, P, in 


pitcher, says, “My own 1952 World Series, tried Red Sox fielder, reports, National League in 1952 
30-Day Test gave me the different brands and said, Take it from me, no other says No other cigarette 
pitch on Camels! They’ re My choice for steady cigarette compares with kKave me as much pleasure 
mild and taste great! smoking is mild Camels! Camels for rich flavor as I get from Camels 
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Came 
mild 
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JIMMY P 
star, sa 

can tell, 
mildness 
ing Cam 





WARREN SPAHN, one of 
the top left-handers, says, 
“1 picked Camels for steady 
They ve got the 
flavor | want! 


smoking 
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you! Th rough- 
iding 
camels 
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out America, peop! Loe 
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eo 1 Why is this fac 


-jgarette! 
7 : ther cigare 5 re 
than any ® ? Because it's real reassurance 
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ant to } full, rich flavor and 
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want for steady smoking 


Make the 
Is for 30 days 


more 


import 
that Camels h 
mildness yo" 
! Prove it! 
ynly Came 
wonderful rea 


easy 
en joyment 
test. Smoke ¢ 


and 


son why.-+ 
discover the 


vnce a Camel smoker, 
always a Camel smoker!” 


DICK SISLER, St. Louis 
Cardinal infielder 
“Camel mildness and flavor 
made a hie with me from 


the start! 


states 


—— 





Camel 30-day 





MIKE GARCIA, Cleveland 


Indian pitcher 
I've smoked Camels long 


reports, 


enough to know 
the right choice! 








\ faa 


eball's EARLY WYNN, Cleveland 
easure hurler, says, “Smoking 
flavor Camels pack after pack 
amels proved to me how mild 
sild! and flavorful Camels are!" 





n JERRY STALEY, St. Louis 
n Cardinal pitcher, states, 
i i, “Camels give me real 


smoking pleasure! They're 
mild = and flavorful!” 





BILLY MARTIN, New York 


Yankee infielder, says, 


everything 
I made I want in a cigarette — 


Camels have 


mildoess and davor! 


